ows Need for Big 5 
—See Pages 4 and 5 
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YOU Can Lick ’em Again 


THE BIG BUSINESS boys are confronting us, at the 
moment, with a triple threat. While the Post Office De- 
partment announces it is “studying” the law to see whether _ pS. ea Soap 
it can legally ban The Worker and Daily Worker from : ee = 
the mails, two Senators have thrown a bill into the hop- 
per to do the thing by legislation. And off the Washing- 


\ 


ton stage, we're being hit by a 
couple of libel suits powered by 
two avowedly McCarthyite law 
firms. One of them has openly 
boasted the.aim of the suit is to 
put us out of business. 


We deal elsewhere with the 
Washington developments. Let’s 
give you the facts about the law- 
Suits. One, arising out of the 
Willie McGee case, is being 
pressed by the law firm -repre- 
senting the vicious red-baiting 
sheet Counter-Attack. It is 


the heat on. During those two 
weeks, we received some $3,500. 
We now need speedy action in 
picking it up, especially in view 
of the lag in the - circulation 
effort. 

Those are necessary ways by 
which our readers can rally to 
our support NOW in a manner 
to help lick the efforts of govern- 
ment and non-government Mc- 
Carthyites to put us out of busi- 
ness. 


Labor Needs World Peace, 
Reuther Tells UAW Pariey 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


CLEVELAND. 


THE CIO UNITED AUTO WORKERS convention,. declaring that its Guardn- 


teed Annual Wage demand and ail labor progress are “inseparably tied together” with » 


the maintenance of peace in the world, decided on two major steps: 


—_ 


charged we libelled Mrs. Willett ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


The Year of the Monkeys? 


Hawkins, who accused Wiillie 
McGee of rape. The case comes 
to court May 2. Mrs. Hawkins’ 
attorney has said his aim is to 
kill us off. 

* 


THE OTHER LIBEL SUIT, 
brought by stoolpigeon Paul 
Crouch, is being handled by the 
law firm. whose head was a 
speaker at Sen. McCarthy's Gar- 
den rally last December. Crouch 
claims that by exposing his false- 
hoods, we have deprived. him of 
his living as a stoolie. 

_ Were confident that the dem- 
ocratic desires of the American 
people, plus the militant back- 
ing weve always received from 
our readers, will defeat this triple 
threat. It happened last year, 
when a great popular movement 
crushed the St. George bill in 
Congress to deprive us, and 
others, of second class mailing 
rights. 
| S * 

WE'RE MORE concerned, 

and deeply worried, about imme- 


diate and even more pressing . 


problems of existence. 

First, we're still about. 1,500 
Worker and 600 D. W. subscrip- 
tions short of our goals in the 
current circulation campaign, 
and there has been a rather sharp 
slackening off. (See P. 13.) - We 
earnestly call on our readers and 
reader groups everywhere to 
put the heat on now so we can 
teach those goals no later than 
mid-April. | 

Second, we announced the 
annual fund - campaign for 
$100,000' two weeks ago. We 
know it would take a while to 

get going, so haven't put 


a 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MY FRIEND is a gifted 
youngster with a bent for 
the test-tube and the Bun- 
sen burner. He came to 
me the other day as dis- 


couraged and melancholy as 
only 19 can get. He had re- 
cently spoken to me of the dis- 
astrous short- 
age of science 
teachers in 
our schools. 

“No  won- 
der,” he said 
t h oughttfully, 
and then he @ie 
asked a ques- # 
tion many 
ask today: 
dare a man | 
of science pursue his findings if 
they fall afoul of established 
views or matters of political 
expedience? 


° + . 
He is considering abandoning 
a scientific career, though he is 
an able student. His professors 
have not encouraged ‘him to pur- 
sue his inclination, for they 
have, he said, the same fears. 


I do not know if he has seen 
David Lawrence’s syndicated 


column last week praising the 
Governor of Colorado who 
threatened two scientists with 
arrest’ because they “expressed 
their fears of radioactivity, I 


am afraid my young friend' will 


decide to adopt Albert Ein- 
stein’s somber suggestion that 
it is safer to be a plumber than 


it is to be a scientist. 


LAWRENCE'S COLUMN 


brings Sen. Capehart to mind. 


That worthy politician  chal- 


lenged the patriotism of Prof. 


Galbraith, of Harvard, during 
the recent inquiry into the 
stock market because the econo- 
mist reminded Americans of thé 
1929 crash. 

Have we reached the low in 
America, that the mere recital 
of fact, of truth, is tantamount 
to treason? I fear this is the 
case: the horsemen of darkness 
are in the saddle today and you 
hear the clatter of the iron hoof. 


* 


THE RIDE begins with the 
blare of trumpets, the hullabal- 
loo about Communism, a la Dr. 
Josef Goebbels. The rest is 
inevitable and Everyman is the 
victim. What begins as a chal- 
lenge to Communism. sprawls 
into a denunciation of each and 
every truth which the privileged 
men controlling our society fear. 

Return for a moment to that 
savant, the. Governor of Colo- 
rado. Radioactivity today is 
harmless, he roars, and anybody 
who says otherwise should be 
clapped ,into jail, his humanity 
preventing him from suggesting 
the stake. ; 

What fires shall roast Nobel 
Prize winner Dr. Linus Pauling, 
of California's Institute of Tech- 
nology? Radioactive rain, he in- 
sists, has fallen in Germany and 
in China and may have started 
a new cycle of leukemia victims 


or set in motion new hereditary 


mutations. “There is still no pro- 
tection against radiation and 


-classroom 


blast,” he adds, and calls for 
an end to atomic tests and the 
nuclear arms race. 

I have not, at this writing, 
heard Dr. Linus Pauling con- 
demned as a traitor, but David 


‘Lawrence writes a column every 


day. 
* 

THE DANGER is all-pervad- 
ing and it is disrespectful of any 
previous standing or prestige. 
The menace hangs over the 
and the newsroom, 
the factory and the street; it is 
in every man’s parlor. 

My young friend asked me 
how much of the truth is being 
withheld from the American 


« people today, and that is a good 


question. One can write tomes 
as long as the Encyclopeida 
Brittanica answering it. 

I shall. ask you a gw ques- 
tions that demand answers. How 
many know, as newspapers of 
both the AFL and the CIO have 
frequently stressed, that the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers has a strangehold on 
our public school system and 
virtually directs the teaching in 
so many schools? And how many 


e have stopped to consider how 


often our children get the truth 
about trade unions, either in 
public school ‘textbooks, or in 
the movies or on TV? As a 
matter of fact the UAW recently 
complained that the children of 
trade unionists grow up with an 
ermpneous picture of the organ- 
izations which their fathers built 
by the expenditure of endléss 


(Continued on Page 12) 


departures 
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® To build up a: $25,000,800 
strike fund in time to back its 
current bargaining program. 

® To authorize the contribu- 
tion of a dollar per head of its 
1,500,000 membership towards a 
United Organizing Fund for a 
unionization drive by the merged 
labor movement, 


The 3,000 delegates represent- 
ing the countrys largest. union 
were still in. session at this 
writing. But they unquestionably 
set a tone of militancy for tlfe 
1955 wage struggle and they 
pitched the coming CIO-AFL 
merger to what they described 
as “an opportunity for the great- 
est advance in all of labor’s his- 
tory’—an advance that can im th 
next five years “equal and sur- 
pass that of the 1956-40" pe- 
irod, : 


¥ 

AT THIS WRITING, most 
of the major resolutions have not 
yet come on the floor. Among 
them is the foreign policy resolu- 
tion which is reported held up 
in commitee by a sharp debate 
over some significant proposed 


from past policy, 
mainly on the Far East situation. 

But some indication was given 
of the new emphasis oh peace 
in this union in president Wal- 
ter Reuther’s keynote speech 
and prepared 300-page report. 
Significantly, the commercia 
press, heavily represented at the 
press table here, ignored entirely 
the fact that Reuther gave the 
first third of his opening speech 
to developing the idea that the 
union’s projected new advance— 
GAW-is conceivable only in a 
world at peace: It was a differ- 
ent line than the: “guns and but- 
ter” line so often expounded by 
Reuther in the past. 

Facing negotiations with Gen- 


eral Motors and Ford immediate- 
ly after the‘ convention adjourns,. 


Reuther finds it a practical col- 
lective bargaining necessity to 


combat the employer propaganda 


that the country is w 
war.economy and its “sacrifices” 
(Continued on Page 2)” , 


edded to a . 
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«OOF Rea Price Support Bill 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


THE POSSIBILITY of labor-farmer unity behind H.R. 12, the bill which would 
restore price supports for basic farm commodities to 90 percent of parity, has drawn 
blood. The conservative American Farm Bureau Federation “News Letter" which reflects 


the views of the most reactionary 
circles in the farm arena, this week | 


devotes its whole front page to the 
parity issue, and most of that to 
an attack on labor support for 
H.R. 12. 


The three center columns of 


page one reproduce a letter sent 


to various congressmen by Robert 
Oliver, director of the CIO's legis- 
Jative committee. The letter asks 
the congressmen to support the 
bill. 

* 

THE CiO LETTER says that 
farm legislation “at this time is 
essential, not only to give farmers 
a greater equity of income, but 
also to help bolster. the national 
economy as a whole.” 


The CIO deals with the issue of | 


consumer prices, which is frequent- 


cost the consumers more than 75 
‘percent level to which price sup- 


parity ond bapiport at the 90 per- 


‘cent level upon the cost of food 


is so small that no—or, at most, 
only infinitesimal—savings will be 


‘ passed on to the consumers un- 


der the program enacted last year.” 
in the other Rand,” the letter 
, “by further curtailing farm 
seal it threatens to do city con- 
sumers considerably more harm 
than good by extending the pres- 
entfarm recession and adversely 
affecting Goneamer income. 


IN THIS SAME SPIRIT, Sena- 
tor Pat McNamara last week 
called on Congress and the Eisen- 
hower administration not to “daw- 
dle” on the farm issue, but to “act 
quickly to protect our farm fam- 
ilies.” McNamara was elected last 
November primarily because of la- 


ports are now headed under the 
Eisenhower-Benson program? 

| The CiO letter answers: - “The 
effect of the difference between 


bor support. 

If labor in other states, and in 
the congressional districts, will pre- 
sent its position to Congressmen, 


ly used to maintain rifts between 
workers and farmers, and between 
other city dwellers and farmers. 
Will 90 percent of parity, the 


proposal contained in H.R. 


12, | price supports at 75 percent of 


= 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
CLEVELAND. 

ONE CENT PER MEMBER 
per month of the dues payments 
of the auto workers is to be as- 
signed for the support and pro- 
motion of the programs in sup- 
port of FEPC, the convention 
decided. 

Five cents per member per 
month will go into the Citizen- 
ship fund for political action in 
community, state and national 


elections. 
* 


HEGH above the 3,000 dele- 
gates at the convention is this 
banner: “United To Win Full 
Employment, Abundance, Free- 
dom, Justice, Peace.” 

* 


IT IS estimated that approx- 
imately 150 Negro delegates are 
here at the convention. By some 
estimates there are fewer Ne- 
gro delegates than the last con- 
vention two years ago in At- 
lantic City. 

. * 

GEORGE BURT, UAW te- 
gional director for Canada 
burned the ears off James W. 
Butterfield; district director of 
Immigration at Detroit. Four 
members of Local 200, UAW- 
Ford Windsor, were barred by 
Immigration agents from cross- 
ing into the States to come to 
the convention. A telegram of 
protest was sent to Eisenhower 
by the convention. Three of the 
delegates: finally got here. The 
fourth who said he had been 
a member of the Labor Progres- 
sive Party of Canada was still 
barred. 

Said Burt, “it is easier for 
gangsters than for labor repre- 
sentatives to cross the United 
States border from Canada.” 

. * 

THERE are © approximately 
7) newspapermen and women 
covering the convention, includ- 
ing radio broadcasters and TV 


people. | 
kee 


THE effort of the boss press 


to portray labor and its conven- 
tions as “stormy” and “prepara- 
tions for violence” was seen in 
the concentration the newspa- 
pers placed on the $25,000,000 
‘strike fund-the UAW is build- 
ing. Once that was voted, many 
‘of the great daily newspapers 
called their reporters back 
home, taking. no note of the 


resolutions on opposing war- 
_ Bike "moves ef: the ‘Kisenhower 


‘Adthinistratoni, ‘defetive : Of civil: | 


wodst + 


convention notes 


Sw esa i 


liberties, fight for Negro rights, 
political action work by labor 
in building a coalition in the 
coming 1956 elections. That's 
not “news” for the kept press. 
They kill publicity on these ac- 
tions by silence and it is left 
to the labor press, the Daily 
and Sunday Worker to tell the 
real story of the 15th Constitu- 
tional Convention of the auto 


,workers. 


a different situation will result than 
last year when Secretary of Agri- 


culture Ezra Taft Benson scuttled 


the farm price support program. 
“Labor,” weekly paper of the 
railroad unions: last week endorsed 


‘the 90 percent parity fight—but 


with an important exception. The 
restoration of 90 percent supports 
is “all to the sad f- says “Labor.” 
But it directs a serious query at 
another section of the bill: the 
three-price system for wheat. This 
says “Labor” provides “(1) 100 
percent of parity for wheat con- 
sumed in this country as human 
food. (2) A lower price for eg 


(Continued on Page 12) 


AFFAIRS 


® New Union Mergers Under Way 
° CFO Call Automation Pariey 


MERGER and unity moves 
continue to spurt ahead in the 
labor movement. . . . Leaders 
of AFL Meat Cutters and CIO 
Packinghouse unions have held 
a series of “exploratory” meet- 
ings to discuss merger, it was 
reported in the March issue of 
Packinghouse Worker. . . . Rec- 
ommendations for “ties” with 
other unions will be submitted 
to the llth biennial convention 
of the International Longshore- 
men’s‘ and Warehousemen’s 
Union April 4th, President 
Harry Bridges told delegates to 
the ILWU Local 6 convention 
in San Francisco. . . . Six locals 
of AFL Bakery Workers Union 
merged in New York area. They 
are Locals 1, 3, 17, 164, 288 
and 579. ... Executive Council 
of AFL International Association 
of Machinists endorsed AFL- 
CIO‘ merger plan and congratu- 
lated officers who negotiated 


pact. 
* 


EISENHOWER was rebuffed 
by Senate which refused to hold 
down federal employes’ pay raise 
to ‘7.6 percent, as requested by 
White House, and voted for 10 


percent boost. 
. 


AUTOMATION _ conference 
has been called by CIO for April 
14 in Washington. One-day par- 
ley will discuss social effects of 


automation. 
oe 


FIRST-HAND study of unem- 
ployment in coal fields will be 
made by Senate subcommittee 
headed by Matthew Neely 
(D-W Va). Hearings were set 
for March 30 in Beckley, W. 
Va., March 31 in Pikeville, Ky., 
and March 39 in Altoona, Pa., a 
railroad center. 


SOUTHERN BELL telephone 
strike in nine southern states 
continued as union revealed sole 
issue was firm's refusal to arbi- 
trate demands, not a _ no-strike 


clause as company had claimed. 
Company was charged by union 
spokesman with cutting off phone 
service of strikers i in North Caro- 


lina. 
* 


NEW BILL to raise minimum 
wages to $1.25 an hour was in- 
troduced in Congress by Rep. 
Lester Holtzman (D-N.Y.). It 
would shorten work week to 
37% hours during two years 
after enactment and cut it to 35 
hours thereafter. 

* 

DANIEL TRACY, president 
emeritus of AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and a vice-president of AFL, 
died of a stroke at age of 68. 

* 

’ CIO TEXTILE UNION de- 
manded congressional probe of 

NLRB conduct of election and 
company tactics at Chatham 
Manufacturing Co. in Elkin, 
N. C. Union lost election after 
flagrant use of intimidation and 
other anti-worker tactics by 


firm. 
* 


SUIT WAS filed against 
Sheriff for failing to protect 
ILGWU organizers who were 
chased out of Gullman, Ala., by 


anti-union mob. 
7 


WEDDING anniversaries are 
paid holidays in contract nego- 
tiated by IAM-AFL with Vulcan 
Radiator Corp. in Hartford, 


Conn. 
* 


THREE-YEAR strike against 
Chic-Maid Co. in Buffalo was 
won by AFL Hat Union which 
got a three-year agreement. 

* 


STARVATION WAGES was 
issue in strike called by CIO 
Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union against Chesa- 
peake Bay Frosted Foods, New- 
port News, Va. Workers were 
getting 50 cents an hour. 


Labor Needs World Peace, Reuther Tells UAW 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and hence there can be no talk 
of significant advances for la- 
bor or on the domestic front. 

“The question of peace trans- 
cends every other question that 
we face as free people,” said 
Reuther. “When we heard that 
our country had the H-bomb and 
when we learned that Russia has 
the H-bomb, at that point in hu- 
man history the question of 
peace became a condition of sur- 
vival.” 

- 

REUTHER declared that it is 
duty of union to make a contribu- 
tion towards peace and.to realize 
that without peace labor's prog- 
ress on the economic front be- 
comes meaningless. 

“What good is a higher wage 
if our great cities are in ashes?” 
he asked. “What is the future of 
our childgen unless mankind finds 
a way to prevent the use of 
these terrible weapons “of de- 
struction?” 

He thereupon concluded that 
“what we do at the bargaining 
table is inseparably tied together 
with the basic struggle, with 
how our people and other people 
in the world can preserve peace. 

“The only way we can live ing 
peace is to fight for a world in 
which the world can live in 
peace,” Reuther went on. “It is 
in that spirit that we have plan- 
ned what we are going to do at 


_ the bargaining table.” 


And he said further: 

“Nobody can win a war fought 
with atomic H-bombs and, thére- 
fore, what we need to realize is 
that we can win only if we find 
a way to avoid a war.” 


“ ; 
CLOSELY TIED to both the 
question of peace and the GAW 
demand in the picture Reuther 
drew‘before the delegates; is aur” 
tornation or’ the “second: indus 
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trial revolution” as he called it. 
Confronted with the argument 
of the emplovers that full em- 
ployment in peacetime is impos; 
sible under the sharply competi- 


_ tive capitalist svstem, hence the 


“impossibility” of guaranteeing 
full employment and a_ guar- 
anteed annual wage, Reuther 
challenged the entire concept. 
He called for a “shift” from “a 
contest of negative values’ to a 
contest for the provision, of the 
“positive” needs of the people. 
He thinks that in this contest the 
“free world” as he cals the cap- 


italist world, could wih. 


“Why can't we have full em- 
ployment in peacetime? We ask 
a simple question and we de- 
mand an answer to this question. 
If we can have: full employment 
in war why can't we have full 
employment in peace making the 
good things of life? We can. We 
have the knowhow and we have 
the manpower. All that we need 
to demonstrate is that we have 
the courage and will. That is 
precisely the element that we in- 
tend to supply in increasing 
measure at the bargaining table 
in. 1955.” 


HE SAID that GAW “is an 
important move in achieving full 


Bh ea icetime. 7. 


' “prodyction and full, employment: ' make 
= )) sy | it, But they 
iddnebenih Viiv es abu Tou me prioland bewncigest Noel as 


es 

“Now where is this job going 
to be done if we dont do it at 
the bargaining table?” he went 
“If we don't make a start 

in the industries where automa- 
tion progress has gone forward 
at the fastest speed of accelera- 
tion then where should it start? 


7 say ‘to the strongest union 
in the richest industry, the place 
to make this start is in General 
Motors and the Ford Motor Co. 
in 1955.” 

One of -the major seettadl 
steps to implement the union's 
outlook was the much-debated 
proposal for a dues increase of 
$5 monthly to be in effect until 
a $25,000,000 kitty is reached. 
When the goal is reached, dues 
6° back to $2.50 but when the 
und drops to below $20,000,000 
dues hike up ‘to $3.50 and stay 
at the rate until ‘the total is 
reached again. 

The opposition to this big dues 
raise was negligible, but the 
sharp debate was whether the 
unions strike benefit policy 
should be based on the “need” 


of a striker or be uniformly paid 


to every striker as a matter of 
“Tight. ° Those who wanted it as 
a “matter of right” conceded that 
the fund would have to be per- 
haps $100 million Of more to 
“possi ) payments. 

~members 


~ 


resent being humiliated by inves- 
tigations of a welfare committee, 
The supporters of the adminis- 
tration’s position pointed out 
that a fund of the size the “right” 
formula demands is not realistic 
at this time and is certainly not 
conceivable in time for a pos- 
sible GM or Ford strike. Ford 
Local 600 president Carl Stellato 
proposed that Reuther seek unity 
with the AFL leaders on a joint 
strike fund for the entire labor 
movement. That, as speakers 
and Reuther himself pointed out, 
is not in the cards soon enough 
to answer the UAW’s needs of 
this year. 
* | 

THE “NEEDS” formula won 
by a majority that seemed two 
to one on a hand vote. But the 
final vote on the issue gave the 
administration’s proposal a ma- 
jority of about 98 pereent. 

The resolution on unity clearly 
indicated that in the UAWss 
thinking the merger will “not be 
an end, but a new beginning,” 
for a period which the union 
envisions may be comparable to 
the sweep of late thirties. 

The attitude of the AFL’s old 
guard is a little different now. 
George Meany, resident of the 
AFL, in his address before the 
UAW-the first time he ad- 
dresed a CIO convention—spoke 


in favor of such joint organizing 


drive. Meany, nevertheless pre- 
sented an old guard type speech, 
with main emphasis on red-bait- 
ing and on labor as the mainstay 
of the “free enterprise” system. 
He gave the UAW delegates a 
clear indication that the merger 
will, indeed, not be the end of 
the struggle against old guard 
conservatism. But the symbolic 
unity in Meany’s appearance be- 
fore the convention was -hailed 
| with a prolonged standing ova- 
tidnscs CRI it PAV 

(VWeIoG wu bioddee dy tte. 


CHICAGO.—The call by the 
former Washington . Senator 
Harry P. Cain for the_liquida- 
tion of the so-called Attorney 
General’s list this week focussed 


new light on the Broyles bills in 


the Hlinois Legislature. 

The Attorney General's list 
of organizations is the heart of 
one of the bills, SB 59, which 
carries in its fext the entire list 
of 269 organizations. 

The Broyles Bill, stating that 
these organizations are “subver- 
sive,” provides that members 
and supporters of these and any 
similar organization are to .be 
imprisoned. for five years. 

It took a hardened Republican 
reactionary like Cain, now a 
member of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, to ex- 
pose the fascist-like nature of 
the Broyles proposal. Cain gall- 
ed the list “an extravagant and 
futile waste of time.” The list 
was compiled on the basis of a 
1947 presidential executive 
order concerning the screening 
of government employes. 

* 

THIS is the list that Illinois 
Senator Paul Broyles has now 
parlayed into a mass warrant for 
the imprisonment of thousands 
of citizens in this state. 


It was Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt who revealed in a recent 
column (Chicago Sun-Times, 
March 3, 1955) that she too 
would be liable to imprisonment 
if she set foot in Illinois, should 
SB 59 ever become law. Mrs. 
Roosevelt wrote that she was 
astonished to find on the Attor- 
ney General's list “an organiza- 


ney General’s list without so 
much as a hearing. 
* 

IN A CONCURRING opin- 
ion, Justice Hugo Black de- 
clared: “More fundamentally, 
in my judgment the executive 
has no constitutional authority, 
with or without a hearing, offi- 
cially to publish the lists chal- 
lenged by petitioners. In the 
first place, the system adopted 
effectively punishes many organ- 
izations and _ their members 
merely because of their political 
beliefs and utterances, and to 
this extent smacks of a- most evil 
type of censorship. This cannot 
be reconciled with the First 
Amendment as I interpret it. 

Justice William O. Douglas, 
in a supporting opinion, added: 
“the technique is one of guilt 
by association—one of the most 
odious institutions in history. 
The fact that the technique of 
guilt by association was used in 
the (Nazi)=prosecutions at Nur- 
emburg does not make it con- 
genial to our constitutional 
scheme.” 
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UAW Asks Change 


In Immigration Law - 


CLEVELAND.—The UAW con- 
vention called upon members of 
Congress to expedite hearings and 
take aetion on long overdue amend- 
ments of the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act-of 1952 so as to re- 
move its discriminatory, arbitrary, 
and anti-democratic f 
It called for substitution of a 
liberal immigration policy. 

It endorsed the bill (Leh- 
man-Celler) :ntroduced by Senator 
Lehman which the convention de- 
clared, “would restore decency to 
the immigration and naturalization 
policies of the United States and 
remove the double standards im- 
posed by naturalized citizens.” 

. The convention resolution de- 
clared, “American citizenship, 
which was once declared inalien- 
able, both for the native bor and 
for those who acquire citizenship 
by naturalization, has become in 
the McCarran -Walfer Act, a tem- 
porary license, subject to revoca- 
tion on a score of grounds, many 
of them u 
capricious. 


Eight Jewish zeligious leaders 
of the Soviet Union have signed 
an appeal for the banging of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, the 
Soviet newspaper Izvestia reported 
in its March 18- issue. 

The rabbis listed are: Moscow, 
S. M. Schliffer; Kiev, Panich; 
Odessa, I. Diment; Riga, Maslyan- 
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PHILADELPHIA.—If Louis P. 
Hoyer, Philadelphia superintend- 


ent of schools; has his way, thou- 
‘sands of working class mothers in 
this city who would like to enroll 
their 4-year-old tots in pre-primary 
kindergarten classes will be dis- 
appointed. | 


Hoyer opposes a bill that would. 


amend the school code to make it, 
‘mandatory for school districts to 
accept all children seeking admis-: 
sion to pre-primary classes. The 
bill was introduced in the Legisla- 
‘ture by Philadelphia Assemblymen 
‘|\Marvin Bazin and Herbert Holt, 
‘both Democrats. 


The. school code as it now 
‘stands, adopted in 1948, sets the 
‘admission age at 5 years and 7, 
months. Younger ones may be ad- | 
‘mitted only where the school dis-' 


tion to. which fora long time I 
have subscribed the large sum 
of $10 a year.” She referred to 
the American Committee for the 
Protection of the Foreign Born, 
one of the organizations also 
listed in the Broyles Bills. 


In his blast against the Attor- 
ney General's list last week, ex- 
Sen. Cain declared: “The At- 
torney General is presently. seek- 
ing to list the National Lawyers 
Guild as the legal mouthpieec 
for communism in this country, 
but had I been an enterprising | 
law schook undergraduate or | 
Negro lawyer in the 1930's, I 
would probably have joined it 
too.” 

The United States Supreme 
Court has repeatedly limited the 


use ‘of the Attorney General's 
list, and a number of its justices 
have condemned the very ex- 
istence of such a list. On April 
30, 1951, the high court in a 
o-to-3 vote upheld a suit by 
three organizations who opposed 
their appearance on the Attor- 
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no teachers or classrooms. 


outside job. To deprive them of 
the opportunity of placing their 


under the guidance of trained 
school teachers is a cruel blow. 


Schools for 4-Year - Olds Cost 
Too Much, Moans Sup t Hoyer 


| 


yy 
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HOYER PROTESTS that the 


trict allows it. At present 12,818 needed kindergarten classes would they show that Hoyer’s part in fir- 
children between 4 and 5% years cost too much. About 100 addi- ing the teachers makes him a na- 
‘old are enrolled in pre-primary tional-teachers would be required tural for the McCarthyite stable 
kindergartens here. But there is a for the program. At a minimum of unprincipled witchhunters so 
waiting list of between five and salary of $3,200 ,a year, this would aptly described in Havey Matusow’s 
‘six thousand, for whom there are mean an expense of $320,000 an- FALSE WITNESS. 


cs 4 


nually. 


With about 150,000 unemploy-' Another reason given by Hoyer kindergartens are by no means 
ed in this city many mothers are for opposing the kindergartens is: submitting to Hoyer. Assemblyman 
now on double .time—taking care “With the teacher shortage what it Bazin says that his constituents in 
of the home and also holding an is, I don't know where we could Overbrook are complaining about 


find the teachers.” 
It was this same Hoyer who last 


youngsters’ dusing working hours year caused the dismissal of 32 reports that similar complaints are 


Philadelphia _ teachers 


following 


their refusal to kow-tow before the 


Ask City Rid 


MOTHERS LIVING in the 2200 and 
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2300 block of Redner St. (near J efferson St. 34 apartments and furnished rooms| The tenants are forced to accept 


formulas. 


unsubstantial and even 


| In Ford’s Cleveland Foundry 


lence. Core gas from the coke ovens 
4s prevalent throughout the whole 
‘core area; the smoke, dust and! 
‘fumes are extensive to the point of | 
‘sky; Kutasi (Georgia), K. D. Yel-| being extremely hazardous, 

jiashvili; Minsk, Berger; Vilna, I.!exhausts not working at all. 
|Rabinowitch, and Kaunas, Vorkul.|the Cope and Shakeout work 
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8500 Vote St 
—HitFordS, 


are confronted with excessive 
smoke and dust and for six months 
have been trying to get it ecor- 
rected. Speedup prevails in the 
core room, molding area, knockout 
house, casting cleaning. 

Two work stoppages were stag- 
ed by the workers trying to remedy 
this situation. Ford retaliated by 
thorized taking of a strike votc to}firing seven union leaders and ten 
curb speedup_and win reinstate-| more -were suspended for 30 days. 
ment for workers fired and sus-| The strike vote now being taken is 
pended. The strike vote will take|/to win reinstatement and cutting 
in workers in. Ford’s “dream” auto-|down speedup. The company is 


mation plants here Some 8,500,asking 75 Ford “6's” and 67 eight 
will -be involved. cylinders while maximum normal 


The convention resolution de-| Production had been 60 Ford “6's 


clared that speedup treats the 2nd 48 eight cylinders. 
worker as though he were a soul- The convention resolution stat- 
less machine and _ puts profits ed, “we @nust be miktant to op- 
ahead of human welfare. The fight;pose speedup when manageemnt 
against speedup is one that never,attempts it, be prepared if neces- 
‘sary to take strike action as pro- 
vided for in our agreements. . . .” 
‘the main beefs are health hazards|_, The convention instructed the 
| _, |Research and Engineering staff to 
‘that endanger the workers exist! intensify its assistance to members 
through exposing the false claims 
of management who bring in so- 
called “scientific” systems to ob- 
Of tain higher productin. 
with | Robert Kanter, director of the 
On Engineering and Time Study sec- 
ied tion of the UAW told this reporter 
that in the last five years speedup 
/on an average had boosted produc- 
‘tion five percent and in the auto 
industry more. He pointed how it 
‘was working men and women out 
of jobs. In Detroit he said, 26,000 
cars were produced on March 24, 
‘an all-time high, yet 85,000 work- 
discredited un-American Commit- ers were unemployed the same day 
'tee then headed by Velde. Nearly, in that city and 147,000 statewide. 
all the teachers were members of The figure of 5 percent increase 
the Teachers Union, and very ‘n production would be considered 
prominent in pushing legislation to low by many auto workers on as- 
give kids the benefit of more class- sembly and production operations. 


rooms and an adequate teaching The strike pending at the auto- 
staff. . ” . . 
mation plant here of Ford is one of © 

‘ > 
a new-set of problems, facing the 


CLEVELAND.—The 3,000 del- 
|egates representing 1,500,00 mem- 
bers of the CIO. Auto Workers 
Union affirmed a resolution here 
to take strike action to curb speed- 
up.. While the convention was 
taking this stand, a UAW Local 
1250 membership meeting of Ford 
workers, three thousand strong au- 


* 
THE QUESTION is being rais- 


UAW as automation develops. This 


ed here:. Does Hoyer think that. 
he has silenced the teachers who 
raised their voices for better edu- 
cation, and that he will now be un- 
opposed in ‘his shameless stand 
against workers’ kids? 

There are healthy signs that 
Heyer is wrong on both counts, 
is such is his thinking. 
| The teachers are not silenced.. A National Conference on Au- 
They have just come out with a tomation and how it: is aff@cting 
beok—THE CASE AGAINST THE jobs and working conditions will 
SCHOOL BOARD in which pe held in Washington by the 


National CIO April 14.. All CIO 
unions will be represented- and 
others who have made a study -of 
the effects of automation on the 
working conditions arising from it. 
The sneedun effects of automation, 
loss of jobs, defense of senidrity 
rights for those ousted by automa- 
tion, health and safety standards 
tor workers where automation is 
entering, will be thrashed out and 
1 program adopted by the CIO 


‘5 the plant here where automae 
tion has eliminated. hundreds of 
iobs. As the strike action by the 
workers pomts up, health hazards 
and speedup are tied right in with 
the move over to automation by 
emplovers. 


| Also, the mothers who need the 


lack of school facilities for their 
children. The Philadelphia Inquirer 


coming into the 


Board of Educa- 
tion, too. al 


meeting. 
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in North Philadelphia) want action- to relieve the miserable conditions they are forced for as much as seven and eight these conditions because there is 


to. live under in this slum-blighted area. 


Representatives of the Pennsylvania Worker dollars a week. 


asked some mothers and house- 


wives in this street, all of whom <. 
are Negro, what the people | Yards that new occupy the space 


that street needed. where houses were pulled down. 
They were told that one of the) THE DWELLINGS in _ this 


first things needed was the removal! °'°*! Were built before, or around, 


the turn of the century, and while 
of the lumber and junk yards that’ they are two-story brick structures 


are a haven for rats and disease. with-four rooms and some a shed- 
One said that she was afraid to ':itchen built of wood, they have 
leave her young baby asleep alone jyecome slums for the lack of nec- 


in the second floor backroom be-‘essary_ repairs. Most ‘of these! 


cause of the rats. The child was “band-box” dwellings have no cen- 
bitten’ once by a rat that climbed: iral heating system for cooking 

in, the room fram: the —— OF beating. o dn .some, it; -is, done 
_ In this street there; ané:tio: or three ‘hy: |,the , old; ; coal - stove »-and,. il 


: é' ui 
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|junk_ -and_ second-hand_ lumber! 


Spee 


stoves. Certainly, this creates ,a 
fire hazard which takes scores of 
lives of working-class families year- 
ly in Philadelphia. 


SINCE THE STREET was vac- 
ated some 35 or 40 years ago’ by 
white workers who moved 4o more 
modern homes, these slum dwell- 
ings have become a source of 
super profit and exploitation by 
Lesion and real estate agents. 

In some instances these two- 
story bandbox dwellings with the 


olde water’ closet in eae ed 
= elng vent 


and no bathroom ‘are 


a 7 
~ 


just no place to go. It is evident 


| This is particularly a money-|that the present city slum clear- 
‘making racket for some sub-renters}ance program is too little and too 
who strive to take over each house|slow to meet the needs of the 
for sub-letting as fast as one be- forced slum dwellers. 
comes empty. THE ONLY OUTLOOK for the 
THIS PAST WINTER freezing) people living in these areas if they 
‘weather caused the sewage pipesjare to relieve their plight to some 
to burst and. flood the back yards degree is organization. And when 
and cellars of some homes in the'they are organized thev can use 
'9200 block of Redner Street and'their collective strength to force 
took weeks to get the landlord to| landlords to stop reat gouging and 
consider repairing it. This “don’t-)make necessary repairs on their 
care” attitude irritates the tenants|/properties. And they can put 
who are under the. constant threat|pressure on City officials to en- 
ast| force the health and, housing odes 
_ linthis highly, congested area, 1, 
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MAKES You THINK 


FEPC Clause in All 
Contracts for 1955 


CLEVELAND. — The report of 
the Fair Practices and Anti-Dis- 
crimination Department,  co-di- 
rectors, Walter Reuther and Wil- 
liam Oliver to the 15th Consti-| _°. “ 
tutional Conyention of the UAW- Fair Practices activity. : 
CIO states that high priority is| The report states that negotia- 
placed on the demand for the in-/ tions are under way to open for 


sertion into the 1955 demands of | the first time apprentice training: 


the union’s Model Anti-Discrim-|°pportunities for Negro youth in 
the largest tool and die locals in 


ination Clause. Rg far Feri 
reo e city of Detroit. : 
It informs the 3,000 delegates ictal iin ek din oneal 3% 


that both Ford and GM members state FEPC laws and 35 FEPC 


in their recent national confer- : 
' ordinances, but the report states 
ences dealing with economic de that the worst areas of discrimina- 


— > eh scour gg model | tion remain untouched. Just what! 
P Be. they are is not spelled out. It: 


The report claims that the mod-| mentions that in Flint and Detroit 
el clause has been incorporated action is to be taken to win FEPC. 
into hundreds of collective bar- Eight new states and seven new | 
gaining agreements but does not municipalities are marked out for! 
list the firms where the agreement concentration, savs the report. | 
has been signed. . | 


: EMOCRATIC RIGHTS-~-WHAT 
NK aU NEED ANION 


participated in the survey. Some 
525 local unions of the 1,203 lo- 
cals in the International have’ 
FEPC Committees. 
'UAW members are engaged in 


' 


' 


of Cherokee Indian descent, 
have his children admitted to the 
Mt. Dora public school for white 
children, has attracted wide atten- 
tion—involving both the present 
Governor Leroy Collins and for- 
mer Gov. Warren Fuller. 


April 
School officials are faced with the 
fact that since the last session, 
there has been a ten percent in- 
crease in the numbers of school- 
age children. They have indicated 
they need an additional sixty mil!- 
lion dollars to meet costs of new 


ition for the Advancement of Col- 


e struggle against discrim-| 
The report tells of a survey 
made by the Fair Practices De- 


partment in which 209 plants do) po 


ination at the hiring gate, in the. 
plant, for better jobs, ‘says the re-| 
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~ \Law Suit Challenges Florida 
School Bias Against Indian 


> 


MIAMI 


WITH STATE and school officials refusing to take any action toward school in- 


tegration until required to do so by the courts, public attention has been diverted to a 
case which touches the problem indirectly. A law suit brought by Allen Platt, partially 


eee —_—- oe ee 


to 


The Florida legislature meets ‘in 
for its biennial session. 


facilities. 
The Florida National Associa- 


ored. People however, has asked ' 
that th state build no more segre- 
gated schools. Francisco A. Rod- 
riguez, legal chairman of the state 
NAACP, wrote Attorney General 
Richard Ervin that his group 
would resort to the courts to pre- 
vent further expansion of the se- 
gregated setup. 
* 
THE NAACP. has also urged 


land of Florida to support a pro- 
posal that federal aid be withheld 
from schools which are not open to 
both races. Matthew Gregory, 
Tampa president of the NAACP, 
further warned that: 

“We plan to acquaint the voters 
with the records of those politi- 


‘by the loeal school board which 


| 


eians who fail to abide by the deci- 
sion of the court, so they will havé 
additional information on how and 
whom to vote for.” But Florida of- 
ficials have adopted the position .of 
waiting and seeing what the Su- 
preme Court will say next. 
Outside the Negro community, 
the Allen Platt incident has stirred 
considerable fervor. Platt’s chil- 
dren, newcomers to ‘Mt. Dora, 
Florida, were barred from the 
town's “white” school, on the 
grounds that they resembled Ne- | 
groes. The move to oust them was 
launched in October, 1954 by| 
Sheriff Willis McCall, a notorious: 
racist. McCall's action was backed 


rf 


ruled that the children be givem 
instruction apart from the other 


children, until the issue was settled. 
* 


GOV. LEROY COLLINS to 
whom Platt appealed for admission 
to the school he desired, straddled 
the issue, suggesting that he take 
it to court. It was felt, by some 


| 


local commentators, that a court 
trial would bring to a head the is- 


Some 5,250;U. S. Senators Smathers and Hol-!sue of racial intéGration in the} 


schools, even before the Supreme 
‘Court issues a ruling on how to en- 
force its May 17 decision. 

Those barring the Platts from 
the white school had exactly the 
same object. Sheriff McCall pro- 
claimed that.he was acting to “pro-| 
tect” the jimcrow clauses of the: 


Florida Constitution. 

McCall announced that he saw 
in the enrollment of the Platts in 
the Mt. Dora school a “Commu- 
nist” plot to undermine the Florida 
system of segregation. A petition 
was circulated in the community 
to have the governor investigate 
Mrs. Mabel Reese, editor of the 
local paper, Mt. Dora Topic, who 
wrote against barring the children, 

Ku Klux Klan violence has en- 
tered into the picture as_ well. 
Shortly after the controversy about | 
the Platt children became known, 
the Platts’ landlord was threatened 
with violence unless he evicted 


‘them. The family moved just across 


the-county line. A few weeks later, 
another family of citrus pickers, in 
nearby Eustis, sons of Monroe Tay- 
lor, and also part-Indian, were 
driven from town and from the 
public schol by KKK therats of vio- 
lence to the children. 

An Allen Platt legal fund has 
been established to raise money for 
the suit which will be fought, the 
lawyers claim, “completely apart 
frem the issue of segregation.” 

The case, however, is scheduled 
to be heard close to the week of 
April 11 when the U. S. Supreme 
Court will begin its hearings on the 
methods and time of desegrega- 
tion. It seems impossible that this 
significant local decision could re- 
main uninfluenced by what hap- 
pens in Washington. 


——ny 


Labor Sets Sight 
On Next Goal— 


it, has to be implemented with 


| 


not employ women and 172 plants, model clauses in the contracts, | 


| D D 
do not employ Negroes where lo-| city and state FEPC laws and assag & O f FE, C 


cai unions have collective bargain-! passage of a Federal Fair Em- 
ing agreements. Some 1,203 locals! ployment Practices law. 


heads the Civic Research Council Ry RICHARD HENRY BARNES 


of Flint, formerly known as the 


-ing the intervening week “some- 


_ Commissioner Cranston. 
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- efimination had a spokesman: G. 


Sdy Big Money 
Back of Holdup 
Of Flint FEP 


FLINT.—Some of the “most 
terrific money pressure in Flint 
history” was blamed for the fail-) 
ure last week of the City Com- 
mission to adopt a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Ordinance which 
had passed by a 6-2 majority at 
the first reading a week earlivr. 

“Shift Break,” a radio program 
of the International United Auto- 
mobile Workers, charged that dur- 


| 


body pulled the switch and two 
votes crumbled:” The two com- 
missioners back-tracking on their 
earlier stand in favor of FEPC 
were Mayor George Algoe and! 


Between the first and svcond 
readings, the Flint Journal (dubbed 
a “GM handbill” by Shift Break) 
editorialized lengthily against 
FEPC, and there was an organ- 
ized phone call campaign.: There 
are rumors, Shift Break said, that 
“high industrial figures” were in- 
volved in the anti-FEPC cam- 
obody spoke against ee Sa 
: ion hearings, but 
Monday the advocates of dis- 


~ Ye 


first Commission 


position taken by Magee, who was 


missioners who stuck by their 


Genesee Taxpayers Association. 


Monday's Commission meetin 
was packed. . Spokesmen for FE 
included Norman Bully, president 
of the Greater Flint CIO Council: 
UAW Regional Director Robert! 
Carter and leaders of the Jewish! 
Community Council and the Flint) 
Council. of Churches. 


Labor - backed Commissioner 
Marlon Butler compared the big 
money pressure which had been 
exerted on the Commission to re- 
verse the pro-FEPC vote to tactics 
used by the Ky. Klux Klan and the 
Black Legion. Commissioner Da- 
vid Magee warned the original 
opponents of the ordinance and 
those who had switched their votes 
that defeat of the ordinance would 
mean telling the world-that Flint 
favors discrimination. Shift Break 
made a point of acenerncaing | 
the courageous and _ principled 


elected without labor support. 
Faced with the certainty that 


the FEPC would be defeated if a 
vote were called, the four Com- 


principles moved to table the meas- 
ure. They were joined in~ this 
tabling move by Commissioner 


HARRISBURG. — The victory achieved by organized labor and its supporters in: 


‘securing the passage of the new unemploy:nent compensation law over the bitter, state- 


wide opposition of the Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce and the Pennsylvania Manu- 


facturers Association indicates 
what can be accomplished when| 
labor unions unites and actively) 
puts its shoulder to the wheel. 
The next major piece of legisla- 
tion in the Leader Administration's 
platform that will concern the 
people of the Commonwealth is 
Pennsylvania Fair Employment 
Practices Law (Senate Bill 74). 
The FEPC bill passed through the 
lower house by the same vote— 
161 to 23 that the unemployment 
compensation bill passed. But at 
this writing the FEPC Bill is 
stalled in the Senate Education 


Committee. 
* 


THE STRUGGLE to pass the 
unemployment. compensation law 
was dominated and led by the or- 
ganized labor movement of the 
state. The history of the movement 
fpr a state FEPC law reveals that 
the leadership and major role has 
been played by the organizations 
of the Negro people, with or- 
ganized labor relegating itself to 
the issuing of statements in sup- 
port of FEPC. 


The forces that are supporting 


FEPC are somewhat broader than 
those that forced passage of the 


Crane, an original opponent of 
the bill, and there is at present 
no indication that he would change 
his vote if the matter were brought 


- 


moves, ait om “import from Mis- 
Stiri jhe tS Peak put, fyi who, 


? 
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up again 


new unemployment compensation 
law, but. what is needed in the 
FEPC struggle is a more active 
role by. labor, similar to 


hat.. 
played. in the sonspeneassbd TE : 


CAN LABOR be drawn in foi 
a more active participation in the 
PEPC fight? The answer is YES, 


and a-‘recent statement:ot the 


‘has been counted among those 


present. 
* 


ANOTHER favorable factor for 


State CIO's president Boyer at the involving, labor in this fight is the 


CIO convention in Philadelphia 


bears this out. 


plans laid at the March meeting of 


the state conference of the Na- 


Boyer said that the €IO in Penn-| tional Association for the Advance- 


sylvania has been “one of the 


earliest and most ardent sponsors 
of FEPC legislation” and “de- 
voted time study and money’ dur- 
ing last fall’s campaign in a “suc- 
cessful effort to bring FEP home 
to the voters. .. . The State CIO 
Council and its affiliates are pre- 
pared to fight with renewed vigor 
to attain in 1955 this No. 1 ob- 
jective of the CIO's civil rights 
program. 

Almost since the inception ot 
the State Council for FEPC, labor 


aoaie 
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‘ment of Colored People for launch- 


ling an all-out campaign for FEPC. 
The NAACP has a large number 
of Negro trade unionists holding 
office and sitting on. various branch 
executive boards. The most active 
forces in the FEPC movement are 
in direct contact with the main 
stream of the labor movement. 

The stage has been set. All that 
is needed is a push into action. 


——— 


Matusow Victims : 
Need ‘New Chance,’ 


Brownell Says 
WASHINGTON, March 27.— 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
Jr., said today the government owes 
a “new chance” to any: persons 
harmed by the testimony of turn- 
about witnesses like Harvey Matu- 
sow. But Brownell, in a_ televised 
interview with Rep. Kenneth B. 
Keating (R-NJ), rejected arguménts 
that the FBI should end its prac- 
tice of paying informers. to testify 


_./im-court against suspected subver- 


sives. 


Carney's Formosa Plot Sh 
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YOU Can Lick ’em Again," 


THE BIG BUSINESS boys are confronting us, at the 


moment, with a triple threat. 


While the Post Office De- 


partment announces it is “studying” the law to see whether 
it can legally ban The Worker and Daily Worker from 
the mails, two Senators have thrown a bill into the hop- 
per to do the thing by legislation. And off the Washing- 


ton stage, we're being hit by a 
couple of libel suits powered’by 
two avowedly McCarthyite law 
firms. One of them has openly 


boasted the aim of the suit is to 


put us out of business. 

We deal elsewhere with the 
Washington developments. Let's 
give you the facts about the law- 
suits. One, arising out of the 
Willie McGee case, is being 
pressed by the law firm repre- 
- senting. the vicious red- baiting 
_ Sheet Counter-Attack. It is 
charged we libelled Mrs. Willett 
Hawkins, who accused Willie - 
McGee of rape. The case comes 
to court May 2. Mrs. Hawkins’ 
attorney has said-his aim is to 


kill us off. 
* 

THE OTHER LIBEL SUIT, 
brought by stoolpigeon Paul 
Crouch, is being handled by the 
law firm whose head was a 
speaker at Sen. McCarthy’s Gar- 


den = last December. Crouch 
claims that by exposing his false- 


hoods; we have deprived him of - 


his living as a stoolie. 
Werre confident that the dem- 
ocratic desires of the American 


people, plus the militant back- 
ing weve always received from 
our readers, will defeat this triple 
threat. It happened last year, 
when a great popular movement 
_ crushed the St.-George bill in 
Congress to deprive us, and 
others, of second class mailing 


rights. 
* 


WERE MORE concerned, 
and deeply worried, about imme- 
diate and even more pressing 


problems of existence. 
First, we're still about 1,500 


Worker and 600 D. W. subscrip- 


tions short. of our goals in the 
Current circulation campaign, 
and there has been a rather sharp 
pre) off. (See P. 13.) We 
y call on our readers and 
ree everywhere _ to 


eat On now so we can. 


reach those goals no later than 


the heat on. Dyring those two 
weeks, we received some $3,500. 
We now need speedy action in 
picking it up, especially in view 


of the lag in the circulation 
_ effort. 


Those are necessary ways by 
which our readers can rally to 
our support NOW in a manner 
to help lick the efforts of govern- 


ment and non-government Mc-. 
, Carthyites to put us out of busi- 


ess. 


- 


ows Need for Big 5 


—See Pages 4 and 5 


Labor Needs World Pouce, 
Reuther Tells UAWPariey 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


CLEVELAND 


THE CIO UNITED AUTO W ORKERS convention, declaring that its Gane 
teed Annual Wage demand and all labor progress are “inseparably tied together” with 


the maintenance of peace in the 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


The Year of the Monkeys? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MY FRIEND is a gifted 
youngster with a bent for 
the test-tube and the Bun- 
sen burner. He came to 


me the other day as dis- 
couraged and melancholy as 
only 19 can get. He had re- 
cently spoken to me of the dis- 
astrous short- 
age of science 
teachers in 
our schools. 

“No won- 
der,” he said 
th —— ong 


otal a he ‘i 

tion many f{ 

ask today: 

dare a man 

of science pursue ‘his Sidings if 
they fall afoul of established 
views or matters of political 


expedience? 


He is considering abandoning 
a scientific career, though-he is 
an able student. His professors 
have not encouraged him to pur- 
sue his inclination, for they 
have, he said, the same: fears. 


- I do not know if he has seen 
David Lawrence's syndicated 


column last week praising the 
Governor of Colorado —who 
threatened two scientists with 
arrest because they expressed 


‘their fears of radioactivity. I 


am afraid my young friend will 


decide to adopt Albert Ein-. 


stein's somber suggestion that 
it is safer to be a plumber than 


‘it is to be a scientist. 


LAWRENCE'S COLUMN 
brings Sen. Capehart to mind. 
That worthy politician § chal- 
lenged the patriotism of Prof. 
Galbraith, of Harvard, during 
the recent inquiry . into the 
stock market because the econo- 
mist reminded Americans of the 
1929 crash. 

Have we reached the low in 
America, that the mere recital 
of fact, of truth, is tantamount 
do treason? I fear this is the 
case: the horsemen of darkness 
are in the saddle today and you 
hear the clatter of the iron hoof. 


* 


THE RIDE begins with the 
blare of trumpets, the hullabal- 
loo about Communism, a la Dr. 
Josef Goebbels. The rest -is 
inevitable and Everyman is the 
victim. What begins as a chal- 
lenge to Communism sprawls 
into a denunciation of each and 
every truth which the privileged 


men controlling our society fear. « 
Return for a moment to that ’ 


savant, the Governor of Colo- 
rado. Radioactivity today is 
harmless, he roars, and anybody 
who says otherwise should be 
clapped into jail,- his humanity 
preventing him from suggesting 
the stake, 

What fires shall roast Nobel 


Prize winner Dr. Linus Pauling, 


of California's Institute of Tech- 
nology? Radioactive rain, he in- 
sists, has fallen in Germany and 
in China and may have started 
a new cycle of leukemia victims 
or-set in motion riew hereditary 
mutations. “There is still no pro- 


tection against radiation and ~ 


blast,” he adds, and calls for 
an end to atomic tests-and the 
nuclear arms race. 

I have not, at this writing, 
heard Dr. Linus Pauling con- 
demned as a traitor, but David 
Lawrence writes a column every 
day. 

* 


THE DANGER is all-pervad- 
ing and it is disrespectful of any 
previous standing or prestige. 
The menace bangs over the 
classroom and the newsroom, 
the factory and the street; it is 
in every man’s parlor. 

My young friend asked me 
how much of the truth is being 
withheld from the American 
people today, and that is a good 
question. One can write tomes 
as long as the Encyclopeida 
Brittanica answering it. 

I shall ask you a few ques- 
tions that demand answers. How 
many know, as newspapers of 


_ both the AFL and the CIO, have 


frequently stressed, that. the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers has a strangehold on 
our public school system and 
virtually directs the teaching in 
so many schools? And how many 
have stopped to consider how 
often our children get the truth 
about trade unions, either in 


-public school textbooks, or in 


the movies or on TV? As a 
matter of fact the UAW recently 
complained that the children of 
trade unionists grow up with an 
erroneous picture of the organ 

izations which their fathers built 
by the expenditure of endless 


(Continued on n Page 12) 
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world, decided on two major steps: 


® To build up a $25,000,000 
strike fund in time to back its 
current bargaining program. 

® To authorize the contribu- 
tion of a dollar per head of its 
1,500,000 membership towards a 
United Organizing Fund for a 
unionization drive by the merged 
labor movement. 


The 3,000 delegates represent- 
ing thé countrys largest union 
were still in session at this 
writing. But they unquestionably 
set a tone of militancy far the 
1955 wage struggle and they 
pitched the coming CIO-AFL 
merger to what they described 
as “an opportunity for the great- 
est advance in all of labor’s his- 
tory’—an advance that can in the 
next five years “equal and sur- 
pass that of the 1936-40" pe- 
irod. : 


¥ | 

AT THIS WRITING, most 
of the major resolutions have not 
yet come on the floor. Among 
them is the foreign policy resolu- 
tion which is reported held up 
in commitee by a sharp debate 
over some significant proposed 
departures from past policy, 
mainly on the Far East situation. 
But some indication was given 
of the new emphasis on peace 
in this union in president Wal- 
ter Reuther’s keynote speech 
and prepared 300-page report. 
Significantly, the commercial 
press, heavily represented at the 
press table here, ignored entirely 
the fact that Reuther gave the 
first third of his opening speech 
to developing the idea that the 
union’s projected new advance— 
GAW-is conceivable only in @ 
world at peace. It was a differ- 
ent line than the “guns and but- 
ter” line so often expounded by 


‘Reuther in the past. 


Facing negotiations with Gen- 
eral remo and Ford immediate- 
ly after the convention adjourns, 
Reuther finds it a practical col- 
lective bargaining necessity to 
combat the employer p pecans 
that the country. is wedded to a 
war economy and its “sacrifices” 


(Continued on Page  oteas & 
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By ERIK BERT 


THE POSSIBILITY of labor-farmer unity behind H.R. 12, the bill which would 
restore price supports for basic farm commodities to 90 percent of parity, has drawn 
blood. The conservative American Farm Bureau Federation “News Letter” which reflects 


——— 


the views of the most reactionary 
circles in the farm arena, this week 
devotes its whole front page to the 
parity issue, and most. of that to 
an attack on labor support for 
H.R, 12.. 


The three center columns of 
page one reproduce a letter sent 


to various congressmen by Robert 
Oliver, director of the CIO's legis- 
lative committee. The letter asks 
the congressmen to support the 
bill. | 2 
* ; 
THE CIO LETTER says that 
farm legislation “at this time is 
essential, not only to give farmers 
a greater equity of income, but 
also to help bolster the national 
economy as a whole.” 


The CIO deals with the issue of 
cofisumer prices, which is frequent- 
ly used to maintain rifts between 
workers and farmers, and between 
other city dwellers and farmers. 
Will 90 percent of parity, the 


proposal contained in H.R. 12, 


APRIL 


C 


cost the consumers more than 75 
percent level to which price sup- 
‘ports are. now headed under the 
|Eisenhower-Benson program? 

The CIO letter answers: “The 


effect of the difference between 


price supports at 75 percent of 


rs Hail C Backing | 
Real Price Support Bill 


WASHINGTON. 


,|last year when Secretary of Agri- 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
| CLEVELAND. 
ONE CENT PER MEMBER 
per month of the dues payments 
of the auto workers is to be as- 
signed for the support and pro- 
motion of the programs in sup- 
port of FEPC, the convention 
decided. 

Five cents per member per 
month will go into the Citizen- 
ship fund for political action in 
community, state and national 
elections. 


banner: “United To Win Full 
Employment, Abundance; Free- 
dom, Justice, Peace.” 

x 

IT IS estimated that approx- 
imately 150 Negro delegates are 
here at the convention. By some 
estimates there are fewer Ne- 
gro delegates than the last con- 
vention two years ago in At- 
lantic City. 

* 

GEORGE BURT, UAW re- 
gional director for Canada 
burned the ears off James W. 
_ Butterfield, district director of 
Immigration at Detroit. Four 
members of Local 200, UAW- 
Ford Windsor, were barred by 
Immigration agents from cross- 
ing into the ‘States to come to 
the convention. A telegram of 
= was sent to Eisenhower 
y. the convention. Three of the 
delegates fmally got here. The 
fourth who said he had been 
a member of the Labor Progres- 

sive Party of Canada was still 
barred. 

Said Burt, “itis easier for 
gangsters than for labor repre- 
sentatives to cross the United 
States border — Canada.” 


THERE are approximately 
735 newspapermen and women 
covering the convention, includ- 
ing radio broadcasters and TV 


people. 
* 


THE effort of the boss press 
“to portray labor and its conven- 
ms as “stormy” and “prepara- 
tions for violence” was seen in 
the concentration the newspa- 


: So w_ Shs ats ‘ 
PSs, AD eth * ; *% 


;. (Qd18 | : 


‘conven tion notes 


‘the farm price support program. 


liberties, fight for Negro rights, 
political action work by labor 
in building a coalition in the 
coming 1956 elections. That's 
not “news” for the kept press. 
They kill publicity on, these ac- 
tions by silence and it is lett 
to the labor press, the Daily 
and Sunday Worker to tell the 
real story of the 15th Constitu- 
tional Convention of the auto 
workers. 


arity and support at the 90 per- 
pa Sew ae as cost of food 
is so small that no—or, at most, 
only infinitesimal—savings will be 
passed on to the consumers un- 
der the program enacted last year.” 


“On the other hand,” the letter 
says, “by further -curtailing farm 
income it threatens to do city con- 
sumers considerably more harm 
than good by extending the pres- 
entfarm recession and adversely 
affecting pean ~: income.” 


IN THIS SAME SPIRIT, Sena- 
tor Pat McNamara last week 
called on Congress and the Eisen-_ 
hower administration not to “daw- 
dle” on the farm issue, but to “act 
quickly to protect our farm fam- 
ilies.” McNamara was elected last 
November primarily because of .la- 
bor support. 

If labor in other states, and in 
the congressional districts, will pre- 
sent its position to Congressmen, 
a different situation will result than 


culture Ezra Taft Benson scuttled 


“Labor,” weekly paper of the 
railroad unions, last week endorsed 
the 90 percent parity fight—but 
with an important exception. The 
restoration of 90 percent supports 
is “all to the good,” says “Labor.” 
But it directs a serious query at 
another section of the bill: the 
three-price svstem for wheat. This 
says “Labor” provides “(1) 100 
percent of parity for wheat con- 


sumed in this country as human 
food. (2) A lower price for wheat 


(Continued on Page 12) 


AFFAIRS 


ergers Under Way 
° CIO Call Automation Parley — 


MERGER and unity moves 
continue to spurt ahead in the 
labor movement: . . . Leaders 
of AFL Meat Cutters and CIO 
Packinghouse unions have held 
a series of “exploratory” meet- 
ings to discuss merger, it was 
reported in the March issue of 
Packinghouse Worker. . . . Rec- 
ommendations for “ties” with 
other unions will be submitted 


to the 1lth biennial convention. 


of the International Longshore- 
mens and Warehousemen’s 
Union April 4th, President 
Harry Bridges told.delegates to 
the ILWU Local 6 convention 
in San Francisco. . . . Six locals 
of AFL Bakery Workers Union 
merged in New York area. They 
are Locals 1, 3, 17, 164, 288 
and 579... . Executive Council 
of AFL International Association 
of Machinists endorsed AFL- 
CIO merger plan and congratu- 
lated officers who negotiated 


pact. 
+ 


EISENHOWER was rebuffed 
by Senate Which refused to hold 
down federal employes’ pay raise 
to 7.6 percent, as requested by 
White House, and voted for 10 


percent boost. 
* 


AUTOMATION _ conference 
has been called by CIO for April 
14 in Washington. One-day par- 
ley will discuss social effects of 


automation. 
* 


FIRST-HAND study of unem- 
ployment in co4l fields will be 
made by Senate subcommittee 
headed by Matthew Neely 
(D-W Va). Hearings were set 
for March 30 in Beckley, W. 
Va., March 31 in Pikeville, Ky., 
and March 39 in Altoona, Pa., a 
railroad center. 


SOUTHERN BELL telephone 
strike -in nine southern states 
continued as union revealed sole 
issue was firm's refusal to arbi- 
trate demands, not a no-strike 


clause as company had claimed. 
Company was charged by union 
spokesman with cutting off phone 
service of strikers in North Caro- 
lina, 

* 


NEW BILL to raise minimum 
wages to $1.25 an hour was in- 
troduced in Congress by Rep. 
Lester Holtzman (D-N.Y.). It 
would shorten work week to 
37% hours during- two years 
after enactment and cut it to 35 “ 
hours thereafter. 

* 

DANIEL TRACY, president 
emeritus of AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and a vice-president of AFL, 
died of a stroke at age of 68. 

* 

CIO .TEXTILE UNION de- 
manded congressional probe of 
NLRB conduct of election and 
company tactics at Chatham 
Manufacturing Co. .in Elkin, 
N. C. Union lost election after 
flagrant use of intimidation and 
other anti-worker tactics by 


firm. 
* 


SUIT WAS filed against 
Sheriff for failing to protect 
ILGWU organizers who were 
chased out of Cullman, Ala., by 
anti-urnion mob. 

* 

WEDDING anniversaries are 
paid holidays in contract nego- 
tiated by IAM-AFL with Vulcan 
Radiator. Corp. in Hartford, 
Conn. 

er ee 

THREE-YEAR strike against 
Chic-Maid Co. in Buffalo was 
won by AFL Hat Unien which 
got a three-year agreement. 

* 


STARVATION WAGES was 
issue in strike called by CIO 
Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union against Chesa- 


«speake Bay Frosted Foods, New- 


port News, Va. Workers. were 
getting 50 cents an hour. 


* | : 
mcr anete 20 xe LapOr Needs World 
gates at the convention is this . 


(Continued from Page 1) 
anid hence there can be no talk 
of significant advances for la- 
bor or on the domestic front. 

“The question of peace trans- 
cends every other question that 
we face as free people,” said 
Reuther. “When we heard that 
our country had the H-bomb and 
when we learned that Russia has 
the H-bomb, at that point in hu- 
man history the question of 
peace became & condition of sur- 
vival,” 

REUTHER declared that it is 
duty of union to make a contribu- 
tion towards peace and to realize 
that without peace labor’s prog- 
ress on the economic front be- 
comes meaningless. 

“What good is a higher wage 
if our great cities are in ashes?” 
he asked. “What is the future of 
our children unless mankind finds 
a way to prevent the use of 
these terrible weapons of de- 
struction?” 

He thereupon concluded that 
“what we do at. the bargaining 
table is inseparably tied together 
with the basic struggle, with 
how our people and other people 
in the world can preserve peace.” 

“The only way we can live in 
peace is to fight for a world in 
which the world can live in 
peace,” Reuther wént on. “It is 
in that spirit that we have plan- 
ned what we are going to do at 
the bargaining table.” 

And said further: 

“Nobody can win a war fought 
with atomic H-bombs and, there- 
fore, what we need to realize is. 
that we can win only if we find 
a way to avoid a war.” 
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trial revolution” as he called it. 
Confronted with the argument 
of the employers that full em- 
ployment in peacetime is impos- 
sible under the sharply competi 
tive capitalist system, hence the 
“impossibility” of guaranteeing 
full employment and a_ guar- 
anteed annual wage, Reuther 
challenged the entire concept. 
He called for a “shift” from “a 
contest of negative values’ to a 


contest for the provision of the - 


“positive” needs of the people. 
He thinks that in this contest the 
“free world” as he calls the cap- 
italist world, could win. 


“Why can't we have full em- 
ployment in peacetime? We ask 
4 simple question and we de- 
mand an answer to this question. 
If we can: have full employment 

in war why can't we have full 
employment in peace making the 
good things of life? We can. We 
have the knowhow and we have 
the manpower. All that we need 
to demonstrate is that we have 
the courage and will. That is 
precisely the element that we in- 
tend to supply in increasing 
measure at the bargaining table 

‘in 1955.” 
| te Te 


. HE SAID that GAW “is an 
important move in achieving full 


* 
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Peace, Reuther 


“Now where is this job going 
to be done if we don't do it at 
the bargaining table?” he went 
on. “If-we don’t make a start 
in the industries where automa- 
tion progress has gone forwatd 
at the fastest speed of accelera- 
tion then where should it start? 


“I say to the,strongest union 
in the richest intlustry, the place 
to make this start is in General 
Motors and the Ford Motor Co. 
in 1955.” 

One of the major practical 
steps to implement the union's 
outlook was the much-debated 
proposal for a dues increase of 
$5 monthly to be in effect until 
a $25,000,000 kitty is. reached. 


When the goal is reached, dues . 
_go back to $2.50 but when the 
und drops to below $20,000,000 - 


dues hike up:to $3.50 and stay 
at the rate ‘until the total is 
reached :again. 

The opposition to this big dues 
raise .was negligible, but the 
sharp debate was whether the 
union’s strike 
should be based on the “need” 
of a striker or be uniformly paid 
to every striker as a matter of 
“right.” Those who wanted it as 


a “matter of right” conceded that 


the fund would have to be per- 
million. or more to 
ayments. 


_B members tic 
grscideomsdl ener tga nakteriee | 


Ci, 


benefit — policy . 


Tells VAW 


resent being humiliated by inves- 
tigations of a welfare committee. 
The supporters of the adminis- 
tration’s position pointed out 
that a fund of the size the “right” 
formula demands is not realistic 
at this time and is certainly. not 
conceivable in time for a pos- 
sible GM or Ford strike. Ford 
Local 600 president Carl Stellato 
proposed that Reuther seek unity 
with the AFL leaders on-.a joint 


. strike fund for the entire labor 


movement. That, as speakers 
and Reuther himself pointed out, 
is not in the cards soon enough 
to answer the UAW’s needs of 
this year. 
* | 

THE “NEEDS” formula won 
by a majority that seemed two 
to one on.a hand vote. But the 
final vote on the issue gave the 
administration’s proposal a ma- 
jority of about 98 percent. 

The resolution on unity.clearly 
indicated that in the UAWs 


thinking the merger will “not be 


an end, but a new beginning,” 
for a period which the union 
envisions may be comparable to 
the sweep of late thirties. 

The attitude of the AFL’s old 
guard is a little different now. - 
George Meany, president of the 
AFL, in his address before the 
UAW-the first time he ad- 
dresed a CIO convention—spoke 
in favor of such joint organizing 
drive. Meany, nevertheless pre- 
sented an old guard type —— 
with main emphasis on red-bait- 
ing and on labor asthe mainstay 
of the “free enterprise” system. 
He gave the UAW delegates a 
clear indication that the merger 
will, indeed, not be the end of 
the’ struggle against old. guard 
conservatism. But the symbolic 
unity in Meany’s appearance be- 
fore the convention was hailed 
with a,prolonged standing ova- 
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500 Worker Subs Still Needed to Complete lilinois Drive. 


jin ges of The Worker, some} 1 land some industrial areas. |}drive tempo, it is estimated that 
‘which was reproduced in leaflet The figures in the drive so far be drive can be completed by the 
indicate possibility for a rapid| middle of April. 
fulfillment Oo goals. In three weeks However, such an outlook 
from March 1° to March 21, a total would depend on whether the lag 


a ge —— s and 85 a can be. overcome in such areas as 
the steel communities, the North 


,was more than was brought in 
during the previous three months. |Side and the Near Northwest com- 
munity. 


With a stepping up of the present 


gee Side readers, particularly. 
have done an outstanding job in 
completing their Worker quotas 
and over-shooting their mark on 
the Daily Worker. 


Some outstanding results have 
also been achieved in the Near 
North Side, Hyde Park, South Side 


oe accounts ‘partly for the re- 
jcent increase in the tempo of the 
drive, after the slow beginning. 
However, this week there were 


still some 500 subs yet to be se- 
cured toward the Illinois goal of 


@roups 
city were able to link their elec-' 
tion and circulation work. Many 
made use = the election material 


W at sHappening 
In Springfield — 


S. Ss 58 and 59—Broyles Bals 
This thought-control liatdlaticn| 
rovides for “loyalty” oaths, out- 
ie 269 organizations as “sub- 
versive” and ‘provides prison pen- 
alties of up to 20 years for mem- 
bership or association. 
Third reading and a vote are ex- 
peeted in the Senate. If passed, 
the bills will then be sent to the 


Communit yGroups — 


Work for Daley 


CHICAGO. An independent, 
citizens int Volunteers for 
‘Daley, has succeeded in uniting 
——'many community and civic groups 
behind the candidacy of the Dem- 
ocratic candidate. 

The activities of the committee 
in- communities were kicked off 
with a citywide banquet on March 
22 with ever 1,200 in attendance. 
Adlai E. Stevenson, keynote speak-| 


ILLINOIS 
DuaSABLE 
EDITION 


Send all material, advertise- 
ments and subscriptions for the 
Illinois Edition to 64 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Room 910, Chicago 1, 
Ill. Phone RA 6-9198. 


tive of the Republican Party, the 
49th ward Velanteort for Daley 
points out that he has allied him- 
self with reactionaries like Strat- 
ton; Dirksen, Joe Meek and 
Broyles. 


|from the present 26 weeks to 34 
weeks. 

While this measure is still in- 
adequate and does not meet the 
demands made by labor, the House 


Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 
measure, H.B. 143, is even less 
satisfactory. It would increase 


& 
Men Behind 
| 6 
benefit payments 0 only $30 GOP’s Merriam 


to 30 weeks. (Continued from Page 16) 


* 


THE 10th ward committee is 
working together with the local 
CIO-PAC organization which. is 
under the leadership of the steel 
workers union. 


- House. Hearings will be held be- 
~ fore a House committee. 

Wires and letters should be sent: 
to Governor Stratton. Represen- 
tatives and observers from organ- 
izations should attend the public 
hearings before committee. State 
rej resentatives from the districts 


S.B. 14 has been bottled up in 


should hear their constituents by’ 


phone, mail, wire and personal to three percent. And only % of 


Visits. 


S.B. 251 and H.B. 27—FEPC — 


These méasures are known un-; 
‘ der the title, Illinois Equality of|bill would increase the sales tax 
Employment Opportunity Com-| 
mission. Introduced by 11 Demo-| 


crats in the Senate, and by 24 
Democrats and_ several Republi- 
cans in the House. 


tion in employment, set up a 
Commission to administer the Act 
and provide for judicial review of 
decisions. | 


The Senate Bill was assigned to: 
Committee on Industrial Affairs. 
House Bill to Committee on Indus-' 
try and Labor Relations.. Hearings 
are to be held before these com- 
mittees. 

- Help gather Restigres on aed 
NAACP petition for -FEPC. Get 


your organization . to participate. 
Prepare to participate in public 


hearings. Wire and write to Gov- 
ernor Stratton, State Senators and | 
House mesahers. 


S.B. 14 — INCREASED UNEM-, 


PLOYMENT BENEFITS 


This bill provides for an in- 
‘Imsurance. companies against Ne- 


crease in unemployment compen- 


sation benefits ‘tein $07 to — a 


week. and for a maximum period 


‘the Senate Committee on Indus- 
trial Affairs since Feb. 1. Hearings 
on unemployment compensation 
benefits should be demanded. 
S.B. 61, 212, H.B. 56—INCREASE 
IN SALES TAX | 

The two Senate bills would in- 
crease the states sales tax from two 


the increase would be allocated 
for schools. Two-thirds would go 
into the state treasury. The House 


by 1% percent. 

Support the demand voiced by 
the {bor movement against any 
increase in the state sales tax. 


'S.B. 102, 103, 104, 105 H.B. 329 
‘These Bills prohibit discrimina- 


ANTI-DISCRIMINATION BILLS' 
These bills would curb wage 


'garnishments, prevent discrimina- 


“ly is the GOP. 


Coorporation. This is the firm 
which sends its official, vice- 
president William G. Caples, to 
Springfield to testify against 
FEPC legislation. 

Edward T. Ryerson, chairman 
of the Inland Steel Board of 
Directors, is county chairman of 
the Republican Finance Commit- 
tee and one of the big furfd- 
suppliers for Merriam. It was 
Ryerson who, as head of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestral 
Association, tried in 1949 to 
bring a Nazi to Chicago to con- 
duct the orchestra. Widespread 
protest, however, finally forced 
the concellation of the contract 


which Ryerson has signed with | 


the Hitlérite, Wilhelm  Furt- 


waengler. 
* 


MONEY has been thrown into 
the Merriam campaign till by 
the bankers, the State Street 
merchants, the utility interests, 
the industrialists whose ‘pre- 
ferred party locally and national- | 


Heading Merriam’s finance 
committee is George B. McKib- 
bin, old-time Republican corpo- 


ff ration lawver and the party's 


tin TEE nares 


‘tion in issuance of auto insurance, 
‘outlaw discriminatory practices of 


groes, and forbid tax: exemptions 


-|to hospitals which discriminate. 


H.B. 329 would prevent dis- 
crimination on any land sold by 
Land Clearance Commission. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAWS 

Only one overall minimum 
wage law has thus far been intro- 
duced in the state. It provides for 
only 70 cents an hour. Bills have 
been introduced in. Washington 
providing for a federal minimum 
wage of $1. 25 an hour. These bills 


rare S. 662, S. 770. Companion 


bills in Congress are H.R. 6 and 
H.R.'3124. These measures would 
also require time and-.a half pay 
after 37% hours a week and after 
35 hours within two years. 


ATTENT ION: ALL DIVISIONS 


Communist Party divisions are still la in The 
Worker mop Fs as the standings below will show. sging 


‘i The drive has been extended 
a 
very division is asked to 


by The Worker in order to allow 


g organizations to — the job. 


an its work for the next two weeks | 


to guarantee 100 percent ful fulfilment of quotas. 
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candidate for mayor in ‘1943. 


McKibbin’s campaign for mayor 


suffered when he was exposed | 


as an anti-Negro landlord. The 
Chicago Defender published a 
photostatic copy of a deed with 
McKibbin’s signature on #t con- 


er at the banquet, charged that 


‘right-wing Republicans are trying 
to ride into office in Chicago be- 


hind the candidacy of Robert E. 


Merriam. 


per publisher and well-known Chi- 


port for Volunteers for Daley. Ler- 
ner is a member of the Board of 


ers of Illinois-and is campaigning’ 
actively for the Democratic candi- 
date despite IVI's endorsement of 


Merriam. 
* 


A NUMBER of IVI ward. lead- 
ers are working in community 
Volunteers for Daley committees. 
The committee now has organiza- 
tions in Hyde Park-Kenwood, 10th 
ward, 40th ward and the 49th 
ward. 

The 49th ward organization is 
headed by Mrs. Esther Saperstein 
who was the IVI-endorsed alder- 
‘manic candidate in the 49th ward. 
The committee issued 50,000 cop- 
‘ies of a brochure outlining the is- 
sues in the campaign and calling 
upon voters not to be fooled by 
Merriam’s pretensions of being an 
‘independent candidate. 


Charging that Merriam is a cap- 


| 


| 


The city organization ef Voel- 


Leo Lerner, commie newspa- 


cago liberal, announced his sup- 


Governors of the Independent Vot- Pome, for Daley and George 


unteers for Daley is headed by 
Hubert Will, an attorney. It has 
headquarters at 130 N. Wells and 
has printed a brochure for use in 
wards. 


Several local citizens commit- 
tees have been formed around al- 
dermanic candidates who support 
Richard J. Daley. A Fitth Ward 


Uretz is conducting an active in- 
dependent campaign in Hyde 
Park. In the 40th ward, Seymour 
Simon, the aldermanic candidate 
endorsed by the Democratic Par- 
ty, has the support of a non-parti- 
can citizens committee set up to 
campaign for him and for Daley. 


On the South Side, Sidney A, 
Jones Jr. in the 6th ward is mak- 
ing a bid to become the fifth Ne- 
gro member of the City Council. 
Jones is supported by the regular 
Democratic organization, a num- 
ber of local unions and by import- 
ant community groups. An organ- 
ization of volunteers is rallying 
white supporters in precincts 
where precinct captains appealing 
to race prejudice piled up an over- 
whelming primary vote for the 
Republican supported candidate, 
David Muir. 


taining a racist restrictive cove- | @ 


nant clause. 


McKibbin was for some years : 
the president of the Civic Fed- 


eration, a Big Business lobbying 
organization violently opposed to 
public housing, relief and ade- 
quate schools. 


It was McKibbin who organ- 
ized the recent $100-a-plate ban- 


quet for Merriam at the Conrad 


Hilton Hoted where many La- 
Salle Street figures gathered to 


hear their candidate. 
* 


THE all-out backing for the 
Merriam campaign by the Chi- 
cago Tribune clearty reveals 


_ where the most reactionary in- 


terests line up in this contest. 
The endorsement of Merriam by 
such figures as Tribune pwub- 
lisher, Colonel Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, underscores what 
Adlai E. Stevenson referred to 
as “a strange marriage of con- 
venience between, Republican 
bosses and Democrat Merriam.” 
The Republi 

headed by Colonel McCormick, 
agreed to this new type of can- 


didate out of what Stevenson - 


called “cynical tion.” 


despera 
The Big Business GOP crowd 


can Old Guard, 


Local 1024. 
SOME’ outstanding election 


Employes. 


DESPERATE for some pode | labor support, the Merriam 
campaign office announced last week that the Republic an candidate 
had the endorsement of P. L. “Roy” Siemiller, vice-president of the 
AFL International Association of Machinists. 
with a vigorous denial, stating that he had never given such an 
endorsement and that he fully supports Daley for Mayor. 


Siemiller replied 


CHICAGO labor was silat support last week to the 500 
strikers at the Ludlow Typographical Corp., who have been on 
the picket line for seven weeks. The CIO Cook County Council 
has asked all locals to back the strikers, members of the IUE 


* 


work is being done by the All- 


Chicago Women’s Committee for Daley, headed by Mrs. Esther 
Saperstein. Among the trade union women on the committee are 
Mary Dempsey of She School Lunch Room Attendants; Elizabeth 
Grady, of the School Janitresses, and Molly Levitas of the AFL Office 


* 


DRAMATIZING further the need for state FEPC was-a sur- 
vey issued this week by the job placement offices of 47 universities 
and colleges in Illinois.- Seventy percent reported receiving job 
offers which contained ay qualifications. 


GUEST speaker at the Cook County CIO’s annual conference 


and banquet at the Morrison Hotel on April 16 will be William Lee, 
president of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
* 


IN KEEPING with the labor unity trend, two sma 
have decided to coordinate their collective bargaining activities. 
| They are the AFi. Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers and the 
CIO Stone and Allied Products Workers. 
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Bill Thompson. If Merriam is 
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BIG BUSINESS WINKS AT ‘LIBERAL’ TALK, 
WAITS TO CASH IN ON APRIL 5th VICTORY 


. ' CHICAGO 


These are some of the Re- 
publican Big Business bosses 
who are gambling for the big 
stake of control of City Hall, 
with their money on Robert E. 
Merriman: 

© A big steel industrialist with 
pro-Nazi leanings. 


© A wealthy corporation law- 
= who has repeatedly shown 
is anti-Negro‘’ bias. 


® The head of a large anti- 
union printing firm. 

© A millionaire newspaper 
publisher who is always on the 
side of extreme reactign. 


These are some of the “Men 
Behind Merriam,” running his 
campaign, picking up the ex- 
pense tab waiting for their re- 
wards should Meriam win the 
mayoralty. 

THE big operators took over 


. Merriam campaign last New 
Years after the party’s top f- 


nancial backer became convinc- 


ed that the only way to win 
the city election was through a 
candidate with a deceptive new 


~ look. 


Merriam ‘was told that he 


would be given a new campaign 
manager and staff. William Har- 
tison Fetridge was sent in to 
take over. He frankly told the 
press (Chicago Sun-Times, Dec. 
29, 1954); “I was forced on Bob 
by friends who are interested in 
his candidacy.” 


- Who is Fetridge? A leader of 


the AFL Chicago Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council identified 
him as one of. the heads of a 
large printing firm which has re- 
sisted all unionizing efforts thus 


far. * -~_ ) 


THIS firm, which prints Pop- 
ular Mechanics magazine and 


Fs 


~ 


= 


employs 600 workers, is one of 
the biggest open-shops in the 
printing industry here. Accord- 
ing to the union, several labor 
board ‘elections have been lost 
there “entirely because of the 
interference by the _manage- 
ment.” 

Clara Stegman, president of 
the Local 30 of the AFL Bindery 
Workers, told The Worker that 
several organizing attempts by 
her union at Popular Mechanics 
were beaten down, even though 
the wage scales are considerably 
lower than in other plants. Miss 
Stegman added this ironic, fact— 
in the dispute with Fetridge’s 
firm, the union was represented 
by Leon my 
candidate in the 5th Ward. 

About the time Fetridge took 
over Merriam’s BP na an- 


South Side Hits Back §' 


CHICAGO. _The attack on South Sidé voters by the Merriam campaign was 
being answered this week with stronger support for the Democratic slate in Tuesday's 


election. 
higher swing to the Daley camp 
than previously in the Negro 
communities. 

Said the Sun-Times: “Daley's 
second-round standing in the 
Second Ward—where U. S. Rep. 
Dawson (D-Ill) is boss—is 6 per- 
cent higher than the first round 
showed.” 

‘South Side leaders this week 
showed their open resentment 
against Merriam’s attacks, with 
its racist overtones. Merriam has 
denounced the Negro voters for 
their high primary vote for Da- 


ley. There is widespread resent- - 


ment against Merriam’s implica- 
tion that South Side voters are 
— of making their own 
litical judgments and voted 
or Daley entirely “on orders 


from Dawson.” 
* 


THE Chicago Defender this 
week assailed both the Ken- 
nelly anti-Negro political cam- 
paign in the primary and. now 
the fresh attacks by the Repub- 
licans and the pro-Merriam Chi- 
cago newspapers. 

Said the Defender: “The dailies 
and politicians are insinuating 
that the South Side community 
into which Negroes have been 
herded jimcrow style is a hot- 
bed of the worst kind of crime. 
This is an old daily newspaper 
stunt and has been discredited 
often. But the boys. downtown 
are unscrupulous enough to pull 
it out and dust it off: 
it suits their subtle purposes. 

“The gteatest crime in Chi- 


The Chicago Sun-Times, in a new straw vote tabulation, showed an even 


—~ 
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PR LABOR CANDIDATES 
CITY BALLOTS ON GOP 


pro-Merriam — 


REACTION TUESDAY 


Tuesday, April 5, is voting day for all Chicagoans, 
with the polls open from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


The Mayoralty contest is between Democrat Rich- 
ard J. Daley and Republican Robert E. Merriam. 


Also to be elected are a City Clerk, a City Treas- 
urer and one Municipal Judge. 


There will also be 


- runoff Aldermanic elections in 15 wards. 


There will be four bond issues to be decided, the 
most important being the $50 million school- building 
program. Labor and citizens’ groups are urging a 


“Yes” vote. 


cago ayd other large cities is not 


the misdeeds of mobsters, gang- 
sters, policy men and petty 
thieves (which can and do take 


place in any community) but 


the un-American crime of dis- 
crimination which keeps Negroes 
in the lowest economic brackets 
and with the poorest living con- 
ditions.” 


Daley Pledges Labor Recognition 


ae Beiess eRe 
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CHICAGO. —Labor’s support 
for Democratic Mayoralty can- 


y of AFL work- 
Chice ie 900 Au- 


ship on the CTA board. No 
one. is more intimately con- 
cerned with its operations than 
those who use our transit facili- 

ties, « 
“Tn fact, I propose that labor 
tation on all 


found that labor is interested in 
every facet of "government and 
competent to win this recogni- 
tion,” he said. 

- CIO, AFL and independent 
unions were this week winding 


up their intensive campaign ac- 
tivity in behalf of Daley. The 


CIO has an election apparatus 


in every ward. AFL activities 
were being directed from the 
main AFL Committee for Daley 
Headquarters’ at’ 323 W. Ran- 
dolph St.. and the .South Side 
office at $59 E. 47th Sti: © 


other: anti-union printing com- 
pany executive set up the Mer- 
riam “citizens ” committee. He 
is George A. Poole, Jr., of Poole 
Brothers, Inc. His outfit also has 
a long history of bitter resistance 
to the printing trades unions. 


The high position of both 
Fetridge and Poole in the Mer- 
riam has worried 
union leaders here. They express 
frank concern as to whether the 
city’s printing contracts will go 
to non-union firms, if Merriam 
wins, 

* 


BIG MONEY men have con- 


tributed heavily toward the ex- 
pensive- Merriam campaign 
which includes the biggest bill 
for TV time in the city’s may- 
oralty election history. Top 
money-raisers include the execu- 


tives of the giant Inland Steel — 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Tf HE WORKER, 


ontrof of City Hall 
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COL. McCORMICK 
“Ald. Merriam is The Tribunes’s 
choice for mayor.” 
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Cain Discredits — 


CHICAGO.—The call by the 
former Washington 
Harry P. Cain for the liquid 
tion of the so-called Attorney 
General's list this week focussed 
new light on the Broyles bills. in 
the Illinois Legislature. 

The Attorney General's list 
of organizations is the heart of 
one of the bills, SB 59, which 
carries in its text the entire list 
of 269 organizations. 


The Broyles Bill, stating that 
these organizations are “subver- 
sive, ‘provides that members 
and supporters of these and any 
similar. o sa «yomy Te are to be 
imprisoned for five years. 

_ It took a hardened. Republican 
reactionary like Cain, now a 
member of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, to ex- 


* pose the fascist-like nature of 


es proposal. Cain call- 
ed the “an extravagant and 


futile waste of time.” The list 
was compiled on the basis of a 
1947 presidential executive 
order concerning the screening 
of government employes. 

* 

THIS is the list that Illinois 
Senator Paul Broyles has now 
parlayed into a mass warrant for 
the imprisonment of thousands 
of citizens in this state. 


It was Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt who revealed in a recent 
column (Chicago Sun-Times, 
March 3, 1955) that she too 


the mg 
t 


would be liable to imprisonment - 


if she set foot in Illinois, should 
SB 59 ever become law. Mrs. 
Roosevelt wrote that she was 
astonished to find on: the Attor- 
ney General's list “an organiza- 
tion to which for a long time I 
have subscribed the large sum 
of $10 a year.” She plcared to 
the American Committee. for the 


Senator 


: poor 
- .gcheme.” 


‘List 


In his blast against the Attor- 
ney General's list last week, eXx- 
Sen. Cain declared: “The At- 
torney General is presently seek- 
ing to list the National Lawyers 
Guild as the legal mouthpieec 
for communism in this country, 
but had I been an enterprising 
law school undergraduate _ or 
Negro lawyer in the 1930's, I 
would probably have joined it 
too.” 

The United States Supreme 
Court has repeatedly limited the 
use of the Attorney General's 
list, and a number of its justices 
have. condemned the very ex- 
istence of such a list. On April 
30, 1951, the high court in a 
5-to-3 vote upheld a suit by 
three organizations who opposed 
their appearance on the Attor- 
ney Conetafi list without so 
much as a —<— 


IN A. CONCURRING opin- 
ion, Justice a Black de- 
clared: “More undamentally, 
in my judgment the executive 
has no constitutional authori 
with or without a hearing, o 
cially;to publish the lists hal: 
lenged by petitioners. In the 
first place, the system adopted 
effectively punishes many or 
izations and their members 
merely because of their politiéal 
beliefs and utterances, and to 
this extent smacks of a most evil 
type of censorship. This cannot 
be reconciled’ with the First 
Amendment as I interpret it. 


Justice William O. Douglas, 
in a supporting opinion, added: 


“the technique “is one of guilt 
by association—one of the most 
odious institutions in history. 
The. fact that the technique of 
- omg by association was used in 
prosecutions at Nur- 

not make it con- 


genial to our cqustitytionsl 


mt Michigan 


be: 


edition 


orker 


Reentered as second *%- matter Oct, 22, 1947, at the post . 


office at New York, N. 
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YOU Can Lick ’em Again 


THE BIG BUSINESS boys are confronting us, at. the 


moment, with a triple threat. 
artment announces it is “studying 


While the Post Office De- 
” the law to. see whether 


it can legally ban The Worker and Daily Worker from 
the mails, two Senators have thrown a bill into the hop- 
-per to do the thing by legislation. And off the Washing- 


ton stage, we're being hit by a 
couple of libel suits powered by 
two avowedly McCarthyite law 
fifms. One of them has openly 
boasted the aim of the suit is to 
put us out of business. 


We deal elsewhere with the 
Washington developments. Let’s 
give you the facts about the law- 
suits. One, arising out of the 


Willie McGee case, .is being 
pressed by the law firm repre- 
senting the vicious red-baiting 
sheet Counter-Attack. It is 
charged we libelled Mrs. Willett 
Hawkins, who accused Willie 
McGee of rape. The caSe comes 
to court May 2. Mrs. Hawkins’ 


attorney has said his aim is to 
kill us off. 


* 

THE OTHER LIBEL SUIT, 
brought by stoolpigeon Paul 
Crouch, is being handled by the 
law firm whose head was a 
speaker at Sen. McCarthy's Gar- 


den ra = December. Crouch 
_ claims that by exposing his false- 
‘ hoods, we have deprived him of 
his living as a stoolie. 

We're confident that the dem- 


ocratic desires of the American 


people, plus the militant back-. 


ing weve always received from 
our readers, will defeat this triple 
threat. It happened last year, 
when a great popular movement 
crushed the St. George bill in 
Congress to deprive us, and 
others, of tito: 5 class mailing 


rights. 
* 


WE'RE MORE. concerned, 
and deeply worried, about imme- 
diate and even more pressing 
problems of existence. 

First, we're still about 1,500 
Worker and 600 D. W. subscrip- 


tions short of our goals in the 
current circulation campaign, 
and there has been a rather sharp 
slackening off. (See P. 13.) We 
earnestly call on our readers and 
reader groups everywhere to 
put the heat on now so we can 
reach those goals no later than 
mid-April. 

Second, we announced the 
annual fund campaign for 
$100,000 two weeks ago. We 


know it would take a while to” 
get going, and so haven't put, 


the heat on. During~ those two 
weeks, we received some $3,500. 
We now need speedy action in 
picking it up, especially in. view 
of the lag in the circulation 
effort. 


Those are necessary ways by 


which our readers can rally to 
our support NOW in a manner 


_to help lick the efforts of govern- 


ment and non-government Mc- 
Carthyites to put us out of busi- 
ness. 


Labor Needs World Peace 
Reuther Tells UAW Parley 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


CLEVELAND 


THE CIO UNITED AUTO WORKERS convention, declaring that its Chinas. 
teed Annual Wage demand and all labor pr 5 og are “inseparably tied together” with 


the maintenance of peace in the world, deci 


—— 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


—_ 


The Year of the Monkeys? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MY FRIEND is a gifted 


youngster with a bent for 
the test-tube and the Bun- 
sen burner. ~-He came. to 


me the other day as dis- 


couraged and melancholy -as 
only 19 can get. He had re- 
cently spoken to me of the dis- 
astrous short- 
age of science 
teachers in 
our schools. 
“No won- 
der,” he said 
th oughttully; 
and then he 
‘asked a ques- = 
tion many 
ask today: 
dare a man 
of science pursue his dines . if 


: they ‘fall afoul of established 


views or: matters of political 
expedience? 

.He is considering abandoning 
a» scientific career, though he is 
an able student. His: professors 
have not encouraged him to pur- 


‘sue his inclination, for they 
have, he said, the same fears. 


I.do not know if he has seen 
David Lawrence’s syndicated 


column last week praising the 
Governor of Colorado who 
threatened two scientists with 
arrest because they expressed 
their fears of radioactivity. I 
am afraid my young friend will 
decide to adopt Albert Ein- 


stein’s somber suggestion _ that 


it is safer to be a plumber than 


it is to be a scientist. 


LAWRENCE'S COLUMN 
brings Sen. Capehart to mind. 
That worthy politician .ehal- 
lenged the patriotism of Prof. 
Galbraith, of Harvard, during 
the recent inquiry into the 
stock market because the econo- 
mist reminded Americans of the 
1929 crash. 

Have we reached the low in 
America, that the mere retital 
of fact, of truth, -is tantamount 
to treason? I fear this is the 
case: the horsemen of darkness 
are in the-saddle today and you 
hear the clatter of the iron hoof. 


* 


THE REDE begins with the 
blare of trumpets, the hullabal- 
loo about Communism, a la Dr. 
Josef Goebbels. The rest~ is 
inevitable and Everyman is the 
victim. What begins as a chal- 
lenge to Communism. sprawls 
into a’ denunciation of each and 
every truth which the privileged 
men controlling our society fear. 

Return for a moment to that 
savant, the Governor of Golo- 
rado. Radioactivity today’ is 
harmless, he roars, and anybody 
who says otherwise should be 
clapped into jail, his humanity 
preventing him from suggesting 
the stake. 

What fires shall roast Nobel 
Prize winner Dr. Linus Pauling, 
of California’s Institute of Tech- 
nology? Radioactive rain, he in- 
sists, has fallen in Germany and 


in China and may -have started — 
a new cycle of leukemia victims 


or set in motion new hereditary 
mutations. “There is still no pro- 


‘ection against radiation ‘ and 


blast,” he adds, and calls~ for 
an end to atomic tests and the 
nuclear arms race. 

I have not, at this writing, 
heard Dr. Linus Pauling con- 
demned as a traitor, but David 
Lawrence writes a column every 
day. 

* 


THE DANGER is all-pervad- 
ing and it is disrespectful of any 
previous standing or prestige. 
The menace hangs over the 
classroom and the newsroom, 
the factory and the street; it is 
in every mans parlor. 

My young friend asked me 
how much of the truth @ being 
withheld from the American 
people today, and that is a good 
question. One-can write tomes 
as long as the Encyclopeida 
Brittanica answering 7. 

I shall ask you a few ques- 
tions that demand answers. How 
many know, as newspapers of 
both the AFL and the CIO have 
frequently stressed, that the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers has a strangehold on 
our public school system and 
virtually directs the teaching in 
so many schools? And how many 
have stopped to consider how 
often our children get the truth 
about trade unions, either in 
public’ school textbooks, or in 
the movies or on TV? As a 
matter of fact the UAW fecently 
complained that the children of 
trade unionists grow up with an 
erroneous picture of the organ- 
izations which their fathers built 
by the expenditure of endless 


(Continued on m Page 12) 


the Tenth Anniversary « of FOR’: $ Death 


hy .by.. Adam Lapin .. 


—See Page 8. 


d on two major steps: 


® Te build up a $25,000,000 
strike fund in time to back its 
current bargaining program. 


® To authorize the contribu- 
tion of a dollar per head of its 
1,500,000 membership towards a 
United Organizing Fund for a 
unionization drive by the merged 
labor movement. 


The 3,000 delegates represent- 
ing the country’s largest union 
were still in session at this 
writing. But they unquestionably 
set a tone of militancy for the 
1955 wage struggle and they 
pitched the coming CIO-AFL 
merger to what they described 
as “an opportunity for the great- 
est advance in all of labor's his- 
tory’—an advance that can in the 
next five years “equal and sur- 
pass that of the 1936-40" pe- 
irod. 


. 
WRITING, most 
of the major resolutions have not 
yet come on the floor. Among 
them is the foreign policy resolu- 
tion which is reported held up 
in commitee by a sharp debate 
over- some significant proposed 


AT THIS 


departures from past policy, 
mainly on the Far East situation. 

But some indication was given 
of the new emphasis on peace 
in this union in president Wal- 
ter Reuthers keynote speech 
and prepared 300-page report. 
Significantly, the commercial | 
press, heavily represented at the 
press table here, ignored entirely 
the fact that Reuther gave the 
first third of his opening speech 
to. developing the idea that the 
union’s projected new advance— 
GAW-is conceivable only in a 
world at peace. It was a differ-* 
ent line than the “guns and but- 
ter” line so often expounded by 
Reuther in the past. 

Facing negotiations with Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford immediate- 
ly after the convention adjourns, 
Reuther finds it a practical col- 
lective bargaining necessity to 
combat the employer propaganda 
that the country is wedded to a 
war economy and its “sacrifices” 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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WASHINGTON. 


‘THE POSSIBILITY of labor-farmer unity behind H.R. 12, the bill which would 


restore price supports for basic farm commodities to 90 percent, of parity, has drawn 
blood. The conservative American Farm -Bureau Federation “News Letter” which reflects 


the views of the most reactionary 
circles in the farm arena, this week 
devotes its whole frent page to the 
parity issue, and most of -that to 
an attack on labor support for 
H.R. 12. (2% 

The three center. columns of 


page one reproduce a. letter sent 


to various congressmen by Robert 
Oliver, director of the CIO‘s legis- 
lative committee. The letter asks 
the congressmen to support the 
bill. 
a 

THE CIO LETTER says that 
farm legislation “at this time is 
essential, not only to give farmers 
a greater,equity of income, but 
also. to help bolster the national 
economy as a whole.” 


The C¥O deals with the issue of 
consumer prices, which is frequent- 
ly used’ to maintain rifts between 
workers and farmers, and between 
other city dwellers and farmers. 
Will 90 percent of parity, the 
proposal contained in H.R. 12, 


: 


cest the consumers more than 75 
percent level to which price sup- 
ports are now headed under the 
Eisenhower-Benson program? 

The CIO letter answers: “The 
effect of the difference between 


price supports at 75 percent of 


ity and support at the 90 per- 
an level upon the cost of food 


is so small that no—or, at most, 
only infinitesimal—savings will be 
passed on to the consumers un- 
der the program enacted last year. 
“On the other hand,” the letter 
says, “by further curtailing farm 
income it threatens to do city con- 
sumers considerably more harm 
than good by extending the pres- 
entfarm recession and ad versely 
affecting congemnee income. _ 


IN THIS SAME SPIRIT, Sena- 
tor Pat’ McNamara last week 
called on Congress and the Eisen- 
hower administration not to “daw- 
dle” on the farm issue, but to “act 
quickly to protect our farm fam- 
ilies.” McNamara was elected last 
November primarily because of la- 
bor support. 

Jf labor in other states, and in 
the congressional districts, will pre- 
sent its position to Congressmen, 
a different situation will result than 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
CLEVELAND. | 

ONE CENT PER MEMBER 
per month of the dues payments 
of the auto workers is to be as- 
signed for the support and pro- 
motion of the programs in sup- 
port of FEPC, the convention 
decided. 

Five cents per member per 
month will go into the Citizen- 
ship fund for political action in 
community, state and national 


elections. 


HIGH above the 3,000 dele- 
gates at the convention is this 
banner: “United To Win Full 
Employment, Abundance, Free- 
dom, Justice, Peace.” 

x 

IT IS estimated that approx- 
imately 150 Negro delegates are 
here at the convention. By some 
estimates there are fewer Ne- 


gro delegates than the last con-— 


vention two 
lantic City. 


years ago im At- 


~ 


GEORGE BURT,/ UAW re- 
gional director for Canada 
burned the ears off James W. 
Butterfield, district director of 
Immigration at Detroit. Four 
members of Local 200, UAW- 
Ford Windsor, were barred by 
Immigration agents from cross- 
ing into the States to come to 
the convention. A telegram of 
rotest was sent to Eisenhower 
y the convention. Three of the 
delegates finally got here. The 
fourth who said he had been 
a member of the Labor Progres- 
sive Party of Canada was still 


. — barred. 


Said Burt, “it is easier for, 
gangsters than for labor rejpre- 
sentatives to cross the United 


. States border from Canada.” 
* 


THERE are approximately 
75 mewspapermen and women 
covering the convention, includ- 
ing radio broadcasters and TV 


people. 
* 


_ drew 
at 


convention notes 


>) fommation.er the “ 


liberties, fight for Negro rights, 
political action work by labor 
in building a coalition in the 
coming 1956 elections. That's 
not “news” for the kept press. 
They kill publicity on these~ac- 
tions by silence and it_is left 
to the labor press, the Daily 
and Sunday Worker to tell the 
real story of the 15th Constitu- 
tional Convention’ of the auto 
workers. 


‘last year when Secretary of Agri- 


‘culture Ezra Taft Benson scuttled 


the farm price support program. 


“Labor,” weekly paper of the 
railroad unions. last week endorsed 


with an important exception. The 
restoration of 90 percent supports 
is “all to the good,” says “Labor.” 
But it directs a serious query at 
another section of the bill: the 
three-price system for wheat. This 
says “Labor” provides “(1) 100 
percent of parity for wheat con- 
sumed in this country as hiiman 
food. (2) A lower price for wheat 


(Continued on Page 12) 


the 90 percent parity fight—but}. 


_© New Union Mergers Under Way 


* CIO Call Automation Parley 


MERGER and unity moves 
continue to spurt ahead in the 
labor movement. . . . Leaders 
of AFL Meat Cutters and CIO 
Packingheuse unions have held 
a series of “exploratory” meet- 
ings to discuss merger, it was 
reported in the March issue of 
Packinghouse Worker. . . . Rec- 
ommendations for “ties” with 
other unions will be submitted 
to the 11th biennial convention 
of the International Longshore- 
mens and Warehousemen's 
Union April “4th, President 
Harry Bridges told delegates to 
the ILWU Local 6 convention 
in San Francisco. . . . Six locals 
of AFL Bakery Workers Union 
merged in New York area. They 
are Loeals 1, 3, 17, 164, 288 
and 579. . . . Executive Council 
of AFL International Association 
of Machinists endorsed AFL- 
CIO merger plan and congratu- 
lated officers who negotiated 


pact, 
* 


EISENHOWER was rebuffed 
by Senate which refused to hold 
down federal employes’ pay raise 
to 7.6 percent, as requested by 
White House, and voted for 10 


percent boost. 
* 


AUTOMATION _ conference 
has been called by CIO for April 
14 in Washington. One-day par- 


ley will discuss social effects of 


automation. 
. 


FIRST-HAND study of unem- 
ployment in coal fields will be 
made by Senate subcommittee 
headed by Matthew Neely 
(D-W Va). Hearings were set 
for March 30 in Beckley, W. 
Va., March 31 in Pikeville, Ky., 
and March 39 in Altoona, Pa., a 
railroad center. . 


SOUTHERN BELL telephone 
strike in nine southern states 
continued as union rey@aled sole 
issue was firm's refusal to arbi- 
trate demands, not a_no-strike 


clause as company had claimed. 
Company was charged by union 
spokesman with cutting off phone 
— of strikers in North Caro- 


° * 
NEW BILL to-raise minimum 
wa to $1.25 an hour was in- 

uced in Congress by Rep. 
Lester Holtzman (D-N.Y.). It 
would shorten work week to 
37% hours during two years 
after enactment and cut it to 35 
hours thereafter. 

DANIEL TRACY, president 
emeritus of AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and a vice-president of AFL, 
died of a stroke at age of 68. 
* 


CIO TEXTILE UNION de- 
manded congressional probe of 
NLRB conduct of election and 
company tactics at Chatham 
Manufacturing Co. in Ehbkin, 
N. C. Union lost election after 
flagrant use of intimidation and 
other anti-worker tactics by 


firm. 
* 


SUIT WAS filed against 
Sheriff for failing to protect 
ILGWU organizers who were 
chased out of Cullman, Ala., by 
anti-union mob. | 

* 

WEDDING anniversaries are 
paid holidays in contract nego- 
tiated by IAM-AFL with Vulcan 
Radiator Corp. in Hartford, 


Conn. 
* 


THREE-YEAR strike against 
Chic-Maid Co. in Buffale was 
won by AFL Hat Union which 
got a three-year agreement. . 

* 


STARVATION WAGES was 
issue in strike called by CIO 
Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union against Chesa- 
peake Bay Frosted Foods, New- 
port News, Va. Workers were 
getting 50 cents an hour. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and hence there can be no talk 
of significant advances for la- 
bor or on the domestic front. 

‘“The question of peace trans- 


Labor Needs World Peace, Reuther 


cends every other question that | 


we face as free people,” said 
Reuther. “When we heard that 
our country had the H-bomb and 
when we learned that Russia has 
the H-bomb, at that point in hu- 
man history the question of 
peace became a condition of sur- 


vival,” 
* 


REUTHER declared that it is 
duty of union to make a contribu- 
tion towards peace and to realize 

that without peace labor's prog- 
ress on the economic front be- 
comes meaningless. 

“What good is a higher wage 
if our great cities are in ashes?” 
he asked. “What is the future of 
our children unless mankind finds 
a way to prevent the use of 
these terrible weapons of de- 
struction?” 

He thereupon concluded that 
“what we do at the bargaining 
table is inseparably tied together 
with the basic struggle, with 
how our people and other people 
in the world can preserve peace.” 

“The only way we can live in 

peace is to fight for a world in 
which the world can live in 


peace,” Reuther went on. “It is 


in that spiyit that we have plan- 
ned what we are going to do at 
wage ome table.” 

And he said further: 

“Nobedy can win a war fought 
with atomic H-bombs and, there- 
fore, what we need to realize is 
that we can win only if we find 
a way to avoid a war.” 


rag oor Sore 
ye in the pic we Reuther 
a au: 


before the 


: 


tria] revolution” as he called it. 
Confronted with the argument 
of the employers that full em- 
ployment in peacetime is impos- 
sible under the sharply competi- 
tive capitalist system, hence the 
‘impossibility’ of guaranteeing 
full employment and a guar- 
anteed annual: wage, Reuther 
challenged the entire concept. 
He called for a “shift” from “a 
contest of negative values’ to a 
contest for the provision of the 
“positive” needs of the people. 
He thinks that in this contest the 
“free world” as he calls the cap- 
italist world, could win. 


“Why can’t we have full em- 
ployment in peacetime? We ask 
a simple question and we de- 
mand an answer to this question. 
If we can have full employment 
in war why cant we have full 
employment in peace making the 
good things of life? We can. We 
ep: the nase and we s 

manpower. that we 
to demonstrate is. that we have 
the courage and will. That is 
_ precisely the element that we in- 
tend to supply in imcreasing 
measure at the bargaining table 
in 1955.” a 


HE SAID that GAW “is an 
important move in achieving full 


i« production and. full employment - 
Apdys+|~in. peagetime."ye: 1 90: 


“Sotga nish iusbieeig’ UY ies. set 1 


4.5 Frat 


a “matter of 


“Now where is this job going 


to be done if we dont do it at 
the bargaining table?” he went 
on. “If we don’t make a start 
in the industries where automa- 
tion progress has gone forward 
at the fastest of accelera- 
tion then where should it start? 

“I say to the strongest union 
in the richest industry, the place 
to make this start is in General 
Motors and the Ford Motor Co. 
in 1955.” 


One of the major practical 


steps to implement the union's 
outlook was the much-debated 


proposal for a dues increase of 


$5 monthly to be in effect until 
a $25,000,000 kitty is reached. 
When the ‘goal is reached, dues 
o back to $2:50 but when the 


und drops to below $20,000,000 


dues hike up to $3.50°and stay 
at the rate until the total is 
reached again 

The opposition to this big dues 
raise was negligible, but the 
sharp debate was whether the 
union's strike benefit policy 
should be based on the “need” 
of a striker or be uniformly paid 
to every striker as a matter of 
“right.” Those who wanted it as 
q ; ” conceded that 
the fund wi have to be per- 
haps $100 million. or more to 


But they argued Wh dlombers 
om 


grestho eine "gas! ioalf 2A 


. movement. 
’ and Reuther himself pointed out, 


Tells UAW 


resent being humiliated by inves- 
tigations of a welfare committee. 
The supporters of the adminis- 
tration’s position pointed out 
that a fund of the size the “right” | 
formula demands is not realistic 
at this time and is certainly not 
conceivable in time for a_ pos- 
sible GM or Ford strike. Ford 
Local 600 president Carl Stellato 
proposed that Reuther seek unity 
with the AFL leaders on a joint 
strike fund for the entire labor 
That, as speakers 


is notin the cards soon enough 
to answer the UAW’s needs of 
this year. 

* 

THE “NEEDS” formula won 
by a majority that seemed two 
to one on a hand vote. But the 
final vote on the issue gave the 
administration's proposal a ma- 
— of about 98 percent. 

e resolution on unity clear] 
indicated that in the UAWs 
thinking the merger will “not be 
an end, but a new beginning,” 
for a period which the union 
envisions may be comparable to 
the sweep of late thirties. | 

The attitude of the AFL’s old 
guard is a little different now. 
George Meany, president of the 


‘AFL, in his address before the 


UAW-the first time he ad- 
dresed' a CIO convention—spoke 
in favor of such joint organizing 
drive. Meany, nevertheless pre- 
sented an old guard type speech, 
with main emphasis on red-bait- 
ing and on labor as the mainstay 
of the “free enterprise” system. 
He gave the UAW delegates a 
clear indication that the merger. 
“Ail. indecd, not be the end of 
the struggle against old guard 
conservatism, But the symbolic 
unity in Meany’s appearance be- | 
fore the convention was hailed . 
with a prolonged standing ova- 
tions gs CWINT CRT he 


| <otrigo aul of sodsl ex: ‘betedl 


Be | 
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PRESIDENT Walter P. Reuther’s 
report to the 15th er com conven- 
oe 


tion. “holds ne 
cescaendctih panties: 
ar or evil.” 
Labor has no quarrel with the 
ss reagge and devices, but said 


in stich men walk ile 

—made obsolete as pro- 

ducexs use the mechanicial 

monsters around them cannot re- 
place them as consumers.” 


~ On this basis president Reuther 
called for a Congressional investi- 
gation of automation and a Wash- 
ington Conference in April 4 of 
representatives of labor, industry, 
government, science and automa- 
tion experts to work out policies 
within the structure of capitalist 
soicety “that will insure that great- 
er technological progress wi 
sult in greater human progress.” 
The way the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers rants against 
Reuther's views youd hardly be- 
lieve that Reuther merely expresses 
a mild, pro-capitalist liberal ap- 
proach to the problem. While a 
Marxist would join hands with 
Reuther in fignding for reforms 
that mitigate the “nightmare” ef- 
fects of automation on labor and 


the people, hed have no illusions 


that the private profiteers would |do 
ever use the automation machin-|t 
ery for the people's good. They 
produce solely for their . narrow, 
selfish maximum profits interests 
that clashes with the interests of 
the people, say the Marxists. It’s| 
not the machines but their owners 
who create “nightmares.” 
bor Research Association puts its 
this way: “Unemployment results 
from the private ownership of the 
tools of production and not from 
the improvement of -the ma- 
chines.” 


But the Benjamin Fairlesses of 


re-|creation, not a blunt instrument of 


The La-| 


U. S. Steel and, the Del Harders of 
ithe Ford Motor Co., make no dis- 
ten |tinction between the Marxist. and 
the Reuther views on automation. 
These gentry dish out equal treat- 
ment to Reuther and the Marxists 
as the “prophets of doom” on auto- 
Pe 
of fear,” 


It's the “psycholo 
onal Fairless, to hold that automa- 
tion destroys the jobs of ape ome 
“I am deeply disturbed when I 
hear the short-sighted groups run- 
ning down and damning this 
manufacturing innovation,” laments 
Harder, 

. o 


FAIRLESS and Harder won't 
simmer down until we don fairy 
wings, fly though the air with the 
greatest of ease and agree with the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers that: 


“Automation is a magical key to 


destruction, and the worker's talent 
and skill. will continue to merit 
reward in the fairyland of the 
world to come.” (From NAM pam- 
phiet: Calling All‘ Jobs). 

The NAM “fairyland” of auto- 
mation was already described * 
the 14th UAW ectdedien by A 
Granakis, UAW Loeal 1250 presi- 
dent at the automated Ford engine |} 
plant in Cleveland. Said he: “We 
have got 78 people in Cleveland 

a work of 770 people from 
ouge and we are outproduc- 

“om them with 78 people.” Even 
Fairless and Harder dare not say 
that all and the same displaced 
Ford “brawn workers will be re- 
trained and absorbed as the new 
“brain” workers under automation. 
All they can do is throw out statis- 
tics about increased job opportu- 
nities in tourist courts, amusement 
parks. and other service trades. But 
even in boom times most displaced 
workers do a lot of belt-tightening 
land down-graded eating before 
finding new jobs. And many of 


over the heat. Before that, there 


and heat. It can be said without 
fear of contradiction that those’ 
workers not eliminated by automa-|. 


against speedup in this plant). 

It’s no wonder then that the} 
UAW doesn't trust impartial um- 
pires and arbitrators to make deci- 
sions for them on new automated 
job classifications. Ne wonder the 
union demands the retraining of 
workers at company expense, pref- 
erential hiring of laid-off union 
members, short-term contracts, an- 


next major 


them past the hiring age of 40 


start traveling fast towards Skid } 


Row on ’s Madison Street 


A RECENT szront on Ford's 
automated Cleveland plants de- 
scribes this NAM “fairyland” as 
follows: “On the YV-8 assembly 
line, the line is increased to 
make up for -time whenever 
the Committeefhan isn't looking. 
In the past couple of years there 
have been walkouts, one last sum- 
mer in the flywheel department 


was a walkout in hot test over 
speedup, slippery floors, smoke 


ed up by it.” (Ed. 


has been authorized 


tion are s 
note a strike 


nual wages, contract clauses 
against speedup, shorter hours 
without —_ reductions as the 

rgaining demand of 
the UAW following 1955 and leg- 
islative guarantees against the evils 
of automation. 

The shorter hours demand can't 
wait until 1957. It can be tackled 
this year by a big UAW push be- 
hind the Murray-Metcalf Bill in 
Congress calling for $1.25. min- 
imum wage, time and a half after 
3742 hours now and after 35 hours 
beginning two years from now. 


A further answer to the evil ef-/- 


fects of automation is to carry out 
the full logic behind president 
Reuther’s stand that with H-bombs 
in force: “Peace is now a condi- 
tion of survival.” 

The amount of jobs for displaced 
auto workers can be increased by 
transferring war appropriations to 
peace-time projects, and increasing 
East-West trade based on _ the 
peaceful co-existence of al] na- 
tions. 


Say Big Money 
Back of Holdup 
Of Flint FEP 


FLINT.—Some of the “most 
- terrific money pressure in Flint 
history” was blamed for the fail- 
ure last week of the City Com- 
mmission to adopt a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Ordinance which 
~ had passed by a 6-2 majority at 
_ the first reading a week earlier. 
“Shift Break,” a radio program 
of the International United Auto- 
mobile Workers, charged that dur- 
ing the intervening week “some- 
body pulled the switch and two 
votes smmbiod= The two com- 
missioners back-tracking on_ their 
earlier stand in favor of FEPC 
were Mayor George Algoe and 
‘ Commissioner Cranston. 
Between the first and second 
, the Flint Journal (dubbed 
a “GM handbill” y Shift Break) 
editorialized lengthily against 
FEPC, and there was an organ- 
ized call campaign. There 
are rumors, Shift Break said, that 
“high industrial figures’ were in- 
volved in the anti-FEPC cam- 


r 


= Fe an “import from Mis. 
put it, who 
Council 


tthe FEPC would bp defeated if a 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CLEVELAND. — UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther in his open- 
ing address lowered the boom on 
the propaganda blasts of General 
Motors directed at the auto wofk- 
ers, where GM has been claiming 
that to work for them is the clos- 
rest one can get to “Utopia.” 
‘Reuther lifted the picture pre- 


was packed. Spokesmen for FEPC 
included Norman Bully, president 
of the Greater Flint CIO Council; 
UAW Regional Director Robert 
Carter and leaders of the Jewish 
Community Council and the Flint 
Council of Churches. 

Labor - backed Commissioner 
Marlon Butler compared the big 
money pressure which had been 
exerted on the Commission to re- 
verse the pro-FEPC vote to tactics 
used by the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Black Legion. Commissioner Da- 
vid Magee warned the original 
opponents of the ordinance and 
those who had switched their votes} 
that defeat of the ordinance would 
mean telling the world that Flint 
favors discrimination. Shift Break 
made a point of acknowledgi 
the courageous and principled | 
position taken by Magee, Who was 


jelected without labor support. _ but to bolster that up he has got 
$4% million in GM stock which 
he owns. So that his. hourly rate] 
if you take his stock income and 
his salary together based on 40} 


“Faced with the certainty that 


vote were called, the four Com- 
missioners who stuck by - their 
principles moved te table the meas- 
ure. They were joined in_ this 


a move by —e 


Sac cae Mie aieiee Coe bon 


jup again. 


A Look at GM's ‘Utopia’ 


was paid $329 an hour. | 

It would take the average GM 
worker 150 years to earn what 
giCurtice got -in one 


sented by GM out of the gener- 
alities and glittering platitudes 
that the GM publicity department 
has. been gilding it with and re- 
vealed what has been happening 
to wages, since GM says that 1954 
was a ~ ‘prosperous year for GM 
workers. 


Wages of GM workers in 1954 


compared to 1953 came down five} 


and one half percent, while GM 
profits went up 34.8 percent be- 
tween those two years. In 1954 
GM production was down two 

rcent below 1953 but their pro- 
ts were up 43.8 percent: 

GM MADE $1,645,000,000 in 
profits in 1954 before taxes. For 


Harlow Curtice, president of) 


General Motors got $686,000 in| 
salary in 1954. Based on 52 weeks 


a year, 40 hours a week, Curtice 


and Detroit awe Michigan Ave.| 


—_— 


every dollar General Motors paid! ~ 
workers in wages, they made 94 
cents profits. Out of the last tax 
reduction put over by the Cadil-) 
lac Cabinet GM got $219,000,- 
000,000. 
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UAW MEMBERSHP. i consti: tax seiwiuintii tii cieciiaies 
of 1,239,171. members was paid in, in 1954, compared with an 
average per capita tax income in 1953 on 1,418,117. 

‘THE UNION received per capita taxes on 178,946 fewer 
members on an average monthly basis in 1954 than they did in 
1953. This represents a reduction of 12.6 percent in the average 
monthly per capita tax membership. 

The reduction in membership the UAW claims was des to 
heavy uneniployment. The auto industry in the U. S. produced 
10.1 percent fewer cars and 14.7 percent fewer trucks in 1954 
than it did in 1953. Auto production in Canada was 22.6 pereent 
less in 1954 than in 1953. ‘ 


Average monthly per capita tax payments amounted in 1954 
to 1,239,171 as compared — 1,418, eta in 1953. 


COST. The average ian cost to operate the union ane 
1954 was $1,074,968.04. 

Initiation fees income in 1954 amounted to $113,103.50, which 
was a sharp drop of $359,683.75 over 1953 when intiation fee in- 
come amounted to $472,787.25. 

The International Union has a staff of 951 employees. This 
includes 22 officers and board members, 645 international repre- 
sentatives, and 248 office workers. 

® o 

STRIKE DONATIONS: These amounted to $4,371,743.07 
lecal unions in 1954. In 1953, $2,269,235.06; 1952, $1,265,630.60. 

The Kohler strike from April 5 to\Dec. 31, 1954 cost the 
International Union, $2,696,648.38. The Canadian Ford strike saw 
an output of $990,855.65. 

Not included in the Kohler strike donations is the amounts fer 
January, February, March of 1955. 


GENERAL SPENDING BY THE UAW, 1954. Saw $3,996.- 
234.38 for General and Administrative purposes. Publicity cest the 
union in 1954, $590,603.13. The sum total of expenditures in 1954 
fer everything was eae toner 


WAGES. -Wages of oa workers in 1954 compared to_ 1953 
came down five and one half percent. GM profits went up 34.8 
percent between those two years. At the same time GM production 
for 1954 was 2 percent less. GM made in 1954, $1,645,000,000 
before taxes. For-every dollar they paid GM workers in wages, 
they made 94 cents profit. | : : 

AT EX-CELLO in sili production came down 9 percent 
but their profits went up 47 percent. At Bendix, their production 
went down 4.8 percent but their profits went up 47.2 percent. 


BANKRUPTCIES. Some 34 percent increase in bankrupteies 
lace among smal companies in 1954. This is part of the 
ac-Cabinet “boom.” : 


SPEEDUP. The convention was told that every four minutes 
one werker is killed, or crippled, every 16 seconds one worker is 
injured and that over 90 percent of these injuries and diseases and 
the resultant suffering are: preventable. This is a result of the 
speedup coming from the drive of corporations for maximum profits. 


e o o 


CHILDREN. For the first time a UAW convention heard about 
what is happening in America to children. They were told that 
never before has there been so large number of juveniles in one 
year _— up by the police. One and one-quarter million were 

icked up and some 435,000 appearing in juvenile courts. And the 
answer that these courts gave to this was to send 40,000 to so- 
called training schools. 


took 
Cadi 
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GIVEAWAY. By the Republican 83rd Congress of off shore 


oil and mineral resources estimated to be worth $50,000,000 to 
the giant trusts. 


WOMEN. In 1951, delegates heard, women’s average income 
was less than half (44 percent) of that of men. For that same year 
81. percent of all working women received less than $2,500 per 
year from wages or salaries. 


amen 


omenentiies, 


— — 


year. 
Alfred Sloan, chairman of GCM 
got $48,600 in salary in 1954, 


hours a week, 52 weeks a year; 
he had a hourly income of $2,178 
per hour. 

Thus a GM executive gets . 150 
Bie what a GM worker 
| Some 60 GM executives got’ 
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CLEYELAND. — The Corporations line that you can’t have full employment in 
peacetime; got a going over in the opening address of UAW president Walter Reuther 
before the convention. The warmongering line of the corporations that full employment 
can only be when the workers are making the weapons of war and destruction, was cas- 


tigated by Reuther. To begin with, Reuther said, there is plenty of work around, ic., if 


the slums in America are yaa r — 


nats wong. ome 0.0 = - YAW 1955 DEMANDS 


millions working; some 600,000 
classrooms are needed, he said, 
also 800,000 hospital beds to care 1. Guarahteed Employment tract. 
for the sick. _.| Plan (Annual Wage). 6. Model 
This question of peace, he said, 2. 40 hours call in pay. Clause. 
transcends every other question 3. 10 to 12-cents an hour 7. Preferential hiring of laid 
that we face. When the union| general wage_ increase. off union members. 
4. Improved fringe benefits, - 8. Contract guarantees to end 
pensions, health insurance, speedup, “company _ security’ 
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8500 Vote Strike 


Fair Practice 


CLEVELAND.—The 3,000 del- 
_ e@gtes representing 1,500,0@ mem- 
bers of the ClO“Auto Workers 
Union affirmed a resciution here 
to take strike action to curb speed-. 
up. While the convention was 
taking this stand, a UAW Local 
1250 membership meeting of Ford 
workers, three thousand strong. au- 
thorized taking of a strike vote to 
curb speedup and win reinstate- 
ment for workers fired and sus- 
pended. The strike vote will take 
in workers in Ford’s “dream” auto- 
thation plants here Some 8,500 
will be involved. | 
The convention resolution de- 
clared tihmt speedup treats the 
worker as though he were a soul- 
less machine and puts profits 
ahead of human welfare. The fight 
against speedup is one that never 
ends. a 


The figure of 5 peroent increase 
In Fard’s Cleveland Foundry}. ’ 

| in production would be considered 

the main -beefs are health hazards low by many’ auto workers on 2s- 


that endanger the workers exist- sembly and production operations. 


it FordSpeedup 
<3 . talks about collective bargaining, 
sary to take strike action as pro-| phase of the problem of how to! overtime rates, holiday and va- clauses and bottleneck griev- 
vided for in our agreements. . . . | preserve peace. He said the strug- 
: 5. Maximum two year con- 9. Improved Local contracts. 
Research and Engineering staff to|/dom, is tied in with the struggle). , _y 
intensify its assistance to members| for ‘social justice. | 
: : 3 ” - Neither war nor péace are inevi- 
of management who bring in so-|if our great cities are in ashes?”| not only for ourselves but for peo- e al 
‘ called “eventific” A to ob-| he asked the delegates. “What is Ple everywhere. table. If we are to win the peace 
; ‘ : ly.” 
the| mankind finds a way fo prevent peace is to fight for a world in) COUragcous | 
i lcted eal sean eds mera the use of these terrible weapons) which the world can live in peace.| He said that the great task is 
ing ta\of sci hnol tt 
T £: od . . « Therefore, what we do at! planned what we we are going ta of science and technology, not to 
op ler eng FB tw cane the bargaining table is inseparably! at the bargaining table. make H-bombs, not to destroy 
, ; t| gle, with how our people and other) with atomic bombs. What we need struggles to advance the well being 
are cone. See peietes Sow | people in the world can preserve to realize is that we can win only'of the human family. 
of jobs. In Detroit he said, 26,000 : « 
cars were produced on March 24, FEDC Clause in All 
In Immigration Law 
ers were unemployed the same day : | 
in that city and 147,000 statewide. CLEVELAND.—The UAW con- 
Contracts for 1955 Congres to cxpedat hearings ad 
take action on long overdue amend- 


attempts it, be prepared if, neces-|he said, they are: talking about ai. 
cation pay, shift premium pay. ance procedures. 
The convention iastructed the gle for peace, the a for free- 

through exposing the false claims “What good is a higher wage Peace, can make freedom secure|if we find a way to avoid war. 
tain higher productin. | the future of our children unless} “The only way we can live in|) We must build it carefully and 
tion of the UAW told this reporter | of destruction?” It is in that spirit that we have) to find a way to harness the power 
tion five percent and in the auto tied tegether with the basic strug-| “Nobody can win a war fought! human life, but to gear it to the 
was working men and women out) o 

UAW Asks Change 
an all-time high, yet 85,000 werk- 

vention called — members of 

CLEVELAND. — The report of| cal unions have collective bargain- 


ments of the McCarran-Walter Im- 


vens migration Act of 1952 so as to re- 


. % “Se ; 
aaa ty... Hp ‘) ‘ a.) 
se Sige ; ;* | : = 
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ence. Core gas from the 
is prevalent throughout the whole 
core area: the smoke, dust and 
fumes are extensive to the point of 
being extremely hazardous, with 
exhausts not working at all. On 
the Cope and Shakeout workers 
are confronted with excessive 
smoke and dust and for six months 


have been trying to get it cor-|,) 


rected. Speedup prevails in the 


core room, molding area, knockout 


house, casting cleaning. 


Two work stoppages were stag- 
ed by the workers trying to remedy 


this situation. Ford retaliated by 


firing seven union leaders and ten 
more were suspended for 30 days. 
The strike vote now being taken is 
to win reinstatement and cutting 
down speedup. The company is 
asking 75 Ford “6's” and 67 eight 
cylinders while maximum normal 
production had been 60 Ford “6's” 
and 48 eight cylinders. 


The convention resolution stat- 
ed, “we must be militant to op- 


a 


pose speedup when manageemnt 


The strike pending at the auto- 
mation plant here of Ford is one of 
a new set of problems, facing the 
UAW as automation develops. This 


the Fair Practices and Anti-Dis- 
crimination Department, co-di- 
rectors, Walter Reuther and Wil- 
liam Oliver to the 15th Consti- 


is the plant here where automa- tutional Convention of the UAW- 


tion has eliminated hundreds of 
jobs. As the .strike action by the 
workers points up, health hazards 
and speedup are tied right in with 
e move over to automation by 
employers. : 
A National Conference on Au-' 
tomation and how it is oe 
jobs and working conditions wi 
held in Washington by the 
National CIO April 14. All CIO 
unions will be represented —" 
others who have made a study of- 
the effects of automation on the 
working conditions arising from it. 
The speedup effects of automation, 
loss of jobs, defense of seniority 
rights for those ousted by automa- 
tion, health and safety standards 
for workers where automation is 
entering, will be thrashed out .and 
a program adopted by the CIO 
meeting. 


-— 


CIO states that high priority is 
placed on the demand for the in- 
sertion into the 1955 demands of 
the union’s Model Anti-Discrim- 
ination Clause. 


it informs the 3,000 delegates 
that both Ford and GM members 
in their recent national confer- 
ences dealing with economic de- 
mands have placed the model 
clause in their package. 


The report claims that the mod- 
el clause has been incorporated 
into hundreds of collective bar- 
gaining agreements but does not 
list the firms where the agreement 
has been signed. 

The report tells of a survey 
made by the Fair Practices De- 
partment in which 209 plants do 
not employ women and 172 plants 
do not employ Negroes where lo- 


ing agreements. Some 1,203 locals 
participated in thé survey. Some 
525 local unions of the 1,203 lo- 
cals in the International have 
FEPC Committees. Some 5,250 
UAW members are engaged in 
Fair Practices activity. 

The report states that negotia- 
tions are under way to open for 
the first time apprentice training 
opportunities for Negro youth in 
the largest tool and die locals in 
the city of Detroit. 

There have been enacted. 12 
state FEPC laws and 35 FEPC 
ordinances, but the report states 
that the worst areas of discrimina- 
tion remain untouched. Just what 
they are is not spelled out. It 
mentions that in Flint and Detroit 
action is to be taken to win FEPC, 

Eight new states and’seven new 
municipalities are marked out for 
concentration, says the report. 

The struggle -against -discrim- 
ination at the hiring gate, in the 
plant, for better jobs, says the re- 
‘port, has to be implemented with 


move its discriminatory, arbitrary, 
and anti-democratic formulas. 
It called for substitution of a 
liberal immigration policy. 

It endorsed the bill (Leh- 
man-Celler) introduced by Senator 


}Lehman which the convention de- 


clared, “would restore decency to 
the immigration and naturalization 
policies of the United States and 
remove the double standards im- 
posed by naturalized citizens.” 

The convention: resolution de- 
clared, “American citizenship, 
which was once declared inalien- 
able, both for the native born and 
for those who acquire citizenship 
by naturalization, has become in 
the McCarran -Walter Act, a tem- 
porary license, subject to revoca- 
tion on a score of grounds, many 
of them unsubstantial and even 
capricious.” 


model clauses in the contracts, 
city and state FEPC laws and 
passage of a Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practices law. 


- BE SURE TO VOTE, MONDAY, APRIL 4 


DETROIT.—The gt “se by spring election. This is their 


labor, CIO, AFL and Negro 


peoples movements, along 
with the poor farmers and 
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YOU Gan Lick ‘em Again 


‘THE BIG BUSINESS boys are confronting us, at the — 
moment, with a triple rset 
partment announces it is “studying 


While the Post Office De- 
’ the law to see whether 


it can legally ban The Worker and Daily Worker from 


the mails, _ 


per to do the 
ton stage, we're being hit by a 
couple of libel suits powered ‘se 
two avowedly McCarthyite law 
firms. One of them has openly 
boasted the’aim of the suit is to 
us out of business. 

We deal elsewhere with the 
Washington. developments. Let's 
give you the facts about the law- 


suits. One, arising out of the 


Willie McGee case, is being 
pressed by the law firm repre- 
senting the vicious red- baiting 
sheet Counter-Attack. It is 
charged we libelled Mrs. Willett 
‘Hawkins, who accused Willie 
McGee of rape. The case comes 
to court May. 2. Mrs. Héwkins’ 
attorney has said his aim is to 


kill_us off. 

| * 

THE OTHER LIBEL SUIT, 
brought by stoolpigeon Paul 
Crouch, is being handled by the 
law firm whose head was a 
speaker at Sen. McCarthy’s Gar- 


den rally last December. Crouch 
claims that by exposing his false- 


hoods, we have deprived him of 
his living as a stoolie. 


Were confident that the dem- 


ocratic desires of the American 


people, plus the militant back- 
ing weve always received from 
our readers, will defeat this triple 
threat. It happened last year, 
when a great popular movement 
crushed the St. George bill in 
Congress to deprive us, and 
others, of second class mailing 
rights. 
* 


WERE MORE concerned, 
and deeply worried, about imme- 
diate and even more pressing 


problems of existence. 

First, were still about 1,500 
Worker and 600 D. W. subscrip- 
tions short of our goals in the 
current circulation campaign, 

and there has been a rather sharp 
) caret all (See P. 13.) We 
call on our readers and 
everywhere to 
t‘on now so wé can 


Senators have thrown a bill into the hop- 
thing by legislation. And off the Washing- 


the heat on. During those two 
weeks, we received some $3,500. 
We now need speedy action in 
picking it up, especially in view 
of the lag in the circulation 
effort. 

Those are necessary wavs by 
which our readers can rally to 
our support NOW in-a manner 
to help lick the efforts of govern- 
ment and non-government Mc- 
Carthyites to put us out of busi- 


ness. 


—See Pages 4 and 5 


Labor Needs World Peace, 


Reuther Tells UAW Parley — 


CLEVELAND. 1 


THE CIO UNITED AUTO WORKERS convention, declaring that its Guaran- 
teed Annual Wage demand and all labor progress are “inseparably tied together” with 
the maintenance of peace in the world, decided on two major steps: 


By ‘CEORGE MORRIS 


———— 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


The Year of the Monkeys? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MY FRIEND is a gifted 
youngster with a bent for 
the test-tube and the Bun- 
sen burner. He came to 


me the other day as dis- 
couraged and melancholy as 
only 19 can get. He had re- 
cently spoken to me of the dis- 
astrous short- 
age of science 
teachers in 
our schools. 

“No won- 
der,” he said 
t h oughtfully, 
and then he Sia 
asked a ques- 
tion many 4 
ask today: 
dare a man 
of science pursue his oe all if 
they fall afoul of established 
views or matters of political 
expedience? 


He is considering abandoning 
a scientific career, though he is 
an able student. His professors 
have not encouraged him to pur- 
sue his inclination, for they 
have, he said, the same fears. 


I do not know if he has seen 
David Lawrence’s syndicated 


column last week praising the 
Governor of Colorado who 
threatened two scientists with 
arrest because they expressed 
their fears of radioactivity. I 
am afraid my young friend will 
decide to adopt Albert Ein- 
stein’s. somber ‘suggestion that 
it is safer_to be a plumber than 


it is to be a scientist. 


of fact, of truth, 


LAWRENCE’S COLUMN 
brings Sen. Capehart to mind. 
That worthy politician  chal- 
lenged the patriotism of Prof: 
Galbraith, of Harvard, during 
the recent’ inquiry into the 
stock market because the econo- 
mist reminded Americans of the 
1929 crash. 

Have we reached the low in 
America, that the mere recital 
is tantamount 
to treason? I fear this is the 
case: the horsemen of darkness 
are in the saddle today and you 
hear the clatter of the iron hoof. 


* 

THE RIDE begins with the 
blare of trumpets, the hullabal- 
loo about Communism, a la Dr. 
Josef Goebbels. The rest is 
inevitable and Everyman is the 


victim. What begins as a thal-’ 


lenge to Communism sprawls 
into a denunciation of each and 
every truth which the privileged 
men controlling our society fear. 

Return for a moment to that 
savant, the Governor of Ceolo- 
rado. Radioactivity today is 
harmless, he roars, and anybody 
who says otherwise should be 
clapped into jail, his humanity 
preventing him from suggesting 
the stake. 

What fires shall roast Nobel 
Prize winner Dr. Linus Pauling, 
of California's Institute of Tech- 
nology? Radioactive rain, he in- 
sists, has fallen in Germany and 
in China and may have started 
a new cycle of leukemia victims 


or set in motion new hereditary 


mutations. “There is still no pro- 
tection against radiation and 


blast.” he adds, and calls for 
an end to atomic tests and the 
nuclear arms race. 

I have not, at this writing, 
heard Dr. Linus Pauling con- 
demned as a traitor, but David 
Lawrence writes a column every 
day. 

* 


THE DANGER is all-pervad- 
ing and it is disrespectful of any 
previous standing. or prestige. 
The menace hangs over the 
classroom and the newsroom, 
the factory and the street; it is 
in every man’s parlor. . 

My young friend asked me 
how much of the truth is being 
withheld from the American 
people today, and that is a good 
Guestion. One can write tomes 
as long as the Encyclopeida 
Brittanica answering it. 

I shall ask you a few ques- 
tions that demand answers. How 
many know, as newspapers of 


both the AFL and the CIO have. 


frequently stressed, that the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers has a strangehold on 
our public school system and 
virtually directs the teaching in 
so many schools? And how many 
have stopped to consider how 
often our children get the truth 
about trade unions, either in 
public school textbooks, or in 
the movies or on TV? As a 
matter of fact the UAW recently 
complained that the children of 
trade unionists grow up with an 
erroneous picture of the organ- 
potos which their fathers built 
y the expenditure of endless 


(Continued on n Page 12) 


On n the Tenth Anniversary of FOR’ s Death 


‘by Adam Lapin ie 


oe 


a ; 
: 


See Page 8, - 


® To build up a $25,000,000 
strike fund in time to back its 
current bargaining program. 


® To authorize the contribu- 
tion of a dollar per head of its 
1,500,000 membership towards a 
United Organizing Fund for a 
unionization drive by the merged 
labor movement. 


The 3,000 delegates represent- 
ing the country’s largest union 
were still in session at this 
writing. But they unquestionably 
set a tone of militancy for the 
1955 wage struggle and they 
pitched the coming CIO-AFL 
merger to what they described 
as “an opportunity for the great- 
est advance in all of labor's his- 
tory —an advance that can in the 
next five years “equal and sur- 
pass that of the 1936-40" pe- 


irod. 


x | 
AT THIS. WRITING, mest 


of the major resolutions have not 
yet come on the floor. Among 
them is the foreign policy resolu- 
tion which is reported held up 
in commitee by a sharp debate 
Over some significant proposed 
departures from _ past policy, 
mainly on the Far East situation. 

But some. indication was given 
of the new emphasis; on peace 
in this union in president Wal- 
ter Reuthers keynote speech 
and prepared 300-page report. 
Significantly, the commercia 
press, heavily represented at the 
press table here, ignored entirely 
the fact that Reuther gave the 
first third of his opening speech 
to developing the idea that the 
union’s projected new advance— 
GAW-is conceivable only in a 
world at peace. It was a differ- 
ent line than the “guns and but- 
ter” line so often expounded by 
Reuther in the past. 

Facing negotiationsewith Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford immediate- 
ly after the convention adjourns, 
Reuther finds it a practical col- 
lective bargaining nécessity to’ 
combat the employer pro 
that the country is wed ed to a 
war economy -and its “sacrifices 


, (Continued on Page 2) 
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~ Of Real Price Support Bi 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


THE POSSIBILITY of labor-farmer unity behind H.R. 12, the bill which would 


restore price supports for basic farm commodities to 90 pe 


rcent of parity, has drawn 


blood. The conservative American Farm Bureau Federation “News Letter” which reflects 


the views of the most reactionary 


circles in the farm arena, this week 
devotes its whole front page to the 
parity issue, * most of that to 


an “ittack on labor support for 


H.R. 12; P. 
The three center columns of 
page one reproduce a letter sent 


to various congréssmen by Robert 
Oliver, director of the CIO’s legis- 
lative committee. The letter asks 
4 congressmen to support the 

ill 


* 


THE CIO LETTER says that 
farm legislation “at this time is 
essential, not only to give farmers 
a greater equity of income, but 
also~to help bolster the national 
economy as a whole.” 


The CIO deals with the issue of. 
consumer prices, which is frequent- 
ly used to maintain rifts between 
workers and farmers, and between 
other city dwellers and farmers. 
Will 90 percent of parity, the 
proposal contained in H®. 12, 


cost: the consumers more than 75 
percent level to which price sup- 
ports are now headed under. the 
Eisenhower-Benson program? 

The CIO letter answers: “The 


effect of the difference between 
price supports at 75 percent of 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CLEVELAND. 

ONE CENT PER MEMBER 
per month of the dues’ payments 
of the auto workers is to be as- 
signed for the support and pro- 
motion of the programs in sup- 
pert ef FEPC, the convention 
decided. 

Five cents per member per 
month will go into the Citizen- 
ship fund for political action in 
community, state and national 


elections. 
* 


HIGH above the 3,000 dele- 
gates at the convention is this 
banner: “United To Win Full 
Employment, Abundance, Free- 
dom, Justice, Peace.” 

* 


IT IS estimated that approx- 
imately 150 Negro delegates are 


here at the convention. By some - 


estimates there are fewer Ne- 
gro delegates than the last con- 
vention two years ago in At- 
Jantic City. 

me 

GEORGE BURT, UAW re- 
gional director for Cxnada 
burned the ears off James W. 
Butterfield, district director of 
Immigration at Detroit. Four 
members of Local 200, UAW- 
Ford Windsor, were barred by 
Immigration agents from >ross- 
ing into the States to come to 
the convention. A telegram of 
ange was sent to Eisenhower 

y the convention. Three .of the 
delegates finally got here. The 
fourth who said he had. been 
a member of the Labor Progres- 
sive Party of Canada was still 
barred. 

Said Burt, “it is easier for 
gangsters than for labor repre- 
sentatives to cross the United 
States border — Canada.” 

THERE are approximately 
73 newspapermen and women 
covering the convention, includ- 
ing radio broadcasters and TV 


people, 


* 
THE effort of the boss press 
to portray labor and its conven- 


tions,as “stormy” and “prepara- - 


tions for violence” was Seen in 
the concentration the newspa- 
pers placed on the $25,000,000 
‘strike fund the UAW is build- 
in.g. Once that was voted, many 
of ” the great daily newspapers 
| their reporters back 
home, taking no note of the 
Pages col on opposing war- 


convention notes 


| 2 Dig yam ; HtiOn ote 


liberties, fight for Negro rights, 
political action work by labor 


in building a coalition in the 


coming 1956 elections. That’s 


‘not “news” bor the kept press. 
They kill publicity on these ac- 
tions by silence and it is left 
to the labor press, the Daily 
and Sunday Worker to tell the 
real story of the 15th Constitu- 
tional Convention of the auto 
workers. 


parity and support at the 90 per- 
cent level upon the cost of food 
is so small that no—or, at most, 
only infinitesimal—savings will be 
passed on to the consumers un- 
der the program enacted last year. 


“On the other hand,” the letter 
says, “by further curtailing farm 
income it threatens to do city con- 
sumers considerably more harm 
than good by extending the pres- 
entfarm recession and adversely 
affecting — income. 


IN THIS SAME SPIRIT, Sena- 
tor Pat McNamara last week 
called on Congress and the Eisen- 
hower administration not to®daw- 
dle” on the farm issue, but to “act 
quickly to protect our farm fam- 
ilies.” McNamara was elected last 
November primarily because of la- 
bor support. 


-If labor in other states, and in 
the congressional districts, will pre- 
sent its position to Congressmen, 
a different situation will result than 
last year when Secretary of Agri- 
culture Izra Taft Benson scuttled 
the farm price support program. 

“Labor,” weekly paper of the 
railroad unions. last week endorsed 
the 90 percent parity fight—but 
with an important exception.. The 
restoration of 90 percent supports 
is “all to the good,” says “Labor.” 
But it directs a serious query at 
another section of the bill: the 


jthree-price svstem for wheat. This 


says “Labor” provides “(1) 100 
percent of parity for wheat con- 


‘sumed in this country as human 


food. (2) A lower price for wheat 
(Continued on Page 12) 


_|.© New Union Mergers Under Way, 


© Cl® Cali Autemation Parley 


MERGER and unity. moves 
continue to spurt ahead in the 
labor movement. . . . Leaders 


| of AFL Meat Cutters and CIO 


Packinghouse unions have held 
a series of “exploratory” nieet- 
ings to discuss merger, it was 
reported in the March issue of 
Packinghouse Worker. : . . Rec- 
ommendations for “ties” with 
other unions will be submitted 
to the 11th biennial convention 
of the International Longshore- 
men’s. and Warehousemen’s 
Union April 4th, President 
Harry Bridges told delegates to 
the ILWU Local 6 convention 
in San Francisco. . . . Six locals 
of AFL Bakery Workers Union 
merged in New York area. ‘They 
are Locals 1, 3, 17, 164, 288 
and 579. ... Executive Council 
of AFL International Association 
of Machinists endorsed AFL- 
CIO merger plan and congratu- 
lated officers who negotiated 


pact. 
+ 


EISENHOWER was rebuffed 
by Senate which refused to hold 
down federal employes’ pay raise 
to 7.6 percent, as requested by 
White House, and voted for 10 


percent boost. 
* 


AUTOMATION _ conference 
has been called by CIO for April 
14 in Washington. One-day par- 
ley will discuss social effects of 


automation. 
* 


FIRST-HAND study of unem- 
ployment in coal fields will be 
made by Senate subcommittee 
headed by Matthew Neely 
(D-W Va). Hearings were set 
for March 30 in Beckley, W. 
Va., March 31 in Pikeville, Ky., 
and March 39 in Altoona, Pa., a 
railroad center. 


SOUTHERN BELL telephone 
strike in nine southern states 
continued as union revealed sole 
issue was firm's refusal to arbi- 
trate demands, not a _ no-strike 


clause as company had claimed. 
Company was charged by union 


spokesman with cutting off phone 


service of strikers in North Caro- 
lina. 
: * 


NEW BILL to raise minimum 
vege to $1.25 an hour was in- 
uced in Congress by. Rep. 
Lester Holtzman (D-N.Y.). It 
would shorten work week to 
37% hours during two years 
after enactment and cut it to 35 
hours thereafter. 
* 


DANIEL TRACY, president 


emeritus. of AFL International © 


Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 

ers and a vice-president of AFL, 

died of a stroke at age of 68. 
* 

CIO TEXTILE UNION de- 
manded congressional probe of 
NLRB. conduct of election and 
company tactics at Chatham 
Manufacturing Co. in. E)kin, 
N. C. Union lost election after 
flagrant use of intimidation’ and 
other anti-worker tactics by 


firm. 
* 


SUIT WAS filed against 
Sheriff for failing to protect 
ILGWU organizers who were 
chased out of Cullman, Ala., by 
anti-union mob. 

* 

WEDDING anniversaries are 
paid holidays in contract nego- 
tiated by IAM-AFL with Vulcan 
Radiator Corp. in Hartford, 


Conn. 
* 


THREE-YEAR strike against... 


Chic-Maid Co. 
won by AFL Hat Union which 
got a three-year agreement. 

* 


STARVATION WAGES was 
issue in strike called by CIO 
Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union against Chesa- 
peake Bay Frosted Foods, New- 
port News, Va. Workers were 
getting 50 cents an hour. 


Labor Needs World Peace, Reuther Tells UAW 


resent being humiliated by inv es- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and hence there can be no talk 
of significant advances for la- 
bor or on the domestic front. 

_ “The question of peace trans- 
cends every other question that 
we face as free people,” said 
Reuther. “When we heard that 
our country had the H-bomb and 
when we learned that Russia has 
the H-bomb, at that point in hu- 
man history. the ‘question of 
peace became a condition of sur- 


vival.” 
* 


REUTHER declared that it is 
duty of union to make a contribu- 
tion towards peace and to realize 
that without peace labor's prog- 
ress on the economic front be- 
comes meaningless. 

“What good is a higher wage 
if our great cities are in ashes?” 
he asked. “What is the future of 
our children unless: mankind finds 
a way to prevent the use of 
these terrible weapons of de- 
steuction?” 

He thereupon concluded that 
“what we do at the bargaining 
table is inseparably. tied together 
with the basic struggle, with 
how our people and other people 
in the world can preserve peace.” 

“The only way we can live in 
peace is to fight for a world in 
which the world can live in 
peace,” Reuther went .on. “It is 
in that spirit that we have pian- 
ned what we are going to do at 


_ the bargaining table.” 


And he said further: 

“Nobody can win a war fought 
with atomic H-bombs and, there- 
fore, what we to realize is 
that we can win only if we fmd 
a way to avoid ~ war.” 


CLOSELY TIED to both the 
ioe of peace and the GAW 
émand in the picture Reuther 
tes, is au- 


Hes ind: © 
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trial revolution” as he called it. 
Confronted with the argument 
of the employers that full em- 
ployment in peacetime is impos- 
sible under the sharply competi- 
tive capitalist system, hence the 
“impossibility” of guaranteeing 
full employment and a guar- 
anteed annual wage, Reuther 
challenged the entire concept. 
He called for a “shift” frofn “a 
contest of negative values’ to a 
contest for the provision of the 
“positive” needs of the people. 
He thinks that in this contest the 
“free world” as he calls the cap- 
italist world, could win. 


“Why can’t we have full em- 
ployment in peacetime? We ask 
a simple question and we de- 
mand an answer to this question. 
If we can have full employment 


in war why can’t we have full. 


employment in peace making the 
good things of life? We can. We 
have the knowhow and we have 
the manpower. All that we need 
to demonstrate is that we have 
the courage and will. That is 
“precisely the element that we in- 
tend to supply in increasing 
measure at the bargaining table 
in 1955.” — . 


- HE SAID that GAW “is an 
peer see move in achieving full 


procs on and ful inc fale 
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“Now where is this job going 
to be done if we dont do it at 
the bargaining table?” he went 

“If we don't make a start 
in the industries where automa- 
tion progress has gone forward 
at the fastest ‘speed -of accelera- 
tion then where should it start? 


“I say to’the strongest union 
in the richest industry, the place 
to make this start is in General 
Motors and the Ford Motor Co. 
in 1955.” 
~ One of «the major practical 
steps to implement the union's 
outlook was the much-debated 
proposal for a dues increase of 
$5 monthly to be in effeet until 
a $25,000,000 kitty is reached. 
When the goal is reached, dues 
go back to: $2.50 but when the 
und drops to below $20,000,000 
dues hike up to $3.50 and stay 
at the rate until the total is 
reached again. 

The opposition to this big dues 
raise was negligible, but the 
sharp debate was whether the 
union’s strike benefit policy 
should be based on the “need” 
of a striker or be uniformly paid 
to every striker as a matter of 

‘right.” Those who wanted it as 
a “matter of right” conceded that 


. the fund would have to be pef-, 


haps $100- million or more to 
make possible sue .; Payments. 
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tigations of a welfare committee. 


in Buffalo was ° 


The supporters of the adminis- — 


tration’s position pointed ou 
that a fund of thie size the “right’ 
formula demands is not realistic 
at this time and is certainly not 
conceivable in time for a pos- 
sible GM or Ford strike. Ford 
Local 600 president Carl Stellato 
proposed that Reuther seek unity 
with. the AFL leaders on a joint 
strike fund for. the entire labor 
movement. That, as speakers 
and Reuther himself pointed out, 
is not in the cards soon enough 
to answer the UAW’s needs of 
this year. 
x 

THE “NEEDS” formula won 
by a majority that seemed two 
to one on a hand vote. But the 
final vote on the issue gave the 
administration's proposal a ma- 
jority of about 98 percent. 

The resolution on unity clearly 
indicated that in the UAW’s 
thinking the merger will “not be 
an end, but a new beginning,” 


_ for a period which the union 


envisions may be comparable to 
the sweep of late thirties. 

The attitude of the AFL’s old 
guard is a little different now. 
George Meany, president of the 
AFL, in his Fe ess before the 
UAW-the first time he ad- 
dresed a CIO convention—spoke 


in favor: of such joint organizing 


drive. Meany, nevertheless pre- 
sented an old guard type speech, 


with main emphasis on red-bait- - 


ing and on labor as the mainstay 
of the “free enterprise” system, 
He gave the UAW delegates a 

clear indication that the merger 
will, indeed, not be the end of 
the struggle against old guard 
conservatism. But the a 
unity in Meany’s appearance be- 
fore the wi Sd was hailed 


with § prolonged sypcing AY®: 
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-. grams demanding that he squash 


their May Day Planning Confer- 
ence. 


Workers and People’s Committee 


Delegates Urge May Day Permit 


PLANS for the giant Peace, Jobs and Democracy Rally 
on April 30 picked up a full head “ steam this weekend when 
rank and’ file AFL, CIO and Independent unionists and, 


community spokesmen convened ~~ 


Mayor Wagner last week was 
feeling the determined brunt -of 
New York’s rank and file workers 
who bombarded Wagner with tele- 


the. Park Department's attempt to 
lockout labor from Union Square 
on April 30. On Friday a dele- 
gation of trade unionists visited 
Wagner with the demand that an 
equal division :of the day's time 
be granted New York labor for 
its, April 30 May Day Rally at 
the Square. 

Two weeks ago when the Park 
Department denied the Provisional 


for May. Day, 1955, a Union 
Square permit. According to the 
Park Department, a previous per- 
mit for April 30 had been granted 
“another organization’—an employ- 


that nothing will prevent them 
.|from rallying at Union Square on 
May Day in a mighty demonstra- 
tion for Big Power Peace talks; 
for a real anti-depression program; 
for the repeal of all anti-labor and 
witchhunt laws, and for Negro- 
white unity in the fight for Negro 
rights and equal rights for all 
minorities. 


Earlier in the week the Pro- 
visional Workers and — People’s 
Committee for May Day, 1955,;m 
had wired the State CIO Legisla- 
tive Conference in Albany, .ex- 
pressing full support behind the 
CIO demand that Gov. Harriman 
call a Special Session of the Legis- 
lature to enact. labor's demands 
for a $1.25 hourly wage minimum, 
expanded: social security and un- 
employment insurance _ benefits, 
=~ ‘a real statewide rent control 
aw. 


ers. organization—for the hours|— 
running from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
This was similar to what happened 
Jast year, but a hard- fighting cam- 
paign succeeded in winning Wag- 
ners intervention and 12,000 New 
Yorkers met in one of the most, 
memorable May Day Rallies in 
recent years. 

New Yorkers are determined’ 


Chekhov Movie 


Holds at Stanley 


Chekhov's “The Safety Match’ 
continues for another week at the: 
Stanley Theatre, together with the, 
Chinese folk-tale ‘The Brothers | 
Lu, ‘Friendship Peak,’ a spectac-| 
ular mountain climbing featurette 
and ‘Soviet Gymnasts,’ a prevue of | 
the 1956 Olympic contenders. 


Starting Saturday, April 9 the gress to-hold preliminary state edu-|C1O conference. 


Stanley will :premiere*‘The Land,’ 


colorfilm about the Ukraine in gether their findings in a national'almost immediately by an AFL 


the 1890s. 


Urge $10 Billion Per 


Year for High Schools 

WASHINGTON, D. C.-— 
The nation will need to spend 
$10,000,000,000 more a year on 
its high schools by 1965 to attract 
and hold higher-quality teachers 
for growing high school classes, it 
was predicted here. The forecast 
was made by Neil H. McElroy, 
‘chairman of the White House Con- 


ference on Education. He also said 
ithe nation will need twice as many 
colleges in 1970 as it has today. 


The White House conference is’ 
called for next November. Money 


‘surance benefits. to $36 a week, 


‘was appropriated by the last Con- 
‘cation conferences and bring to- 


‘conference later this year. 
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By MICHAEL SINGER 


LABOR EXERTED more influence over the 1955 State 
Legislature than at any time since 1942 when Gov. Dewey 
took over in what was to be 12 years of Big Business Gost 


nation. of the state government. : 


The trade union influence and 
activity which played such a de-' 
cisive part in electing the Harri-| 

man Administration continued to 


show its strength in a series of Rte ee. 

Probably the; ‘— £3: 4 
best reflection of this was the Bea sc") 
State CIO legislative conference: 


crucial debates. 


0P in Albany 
Felt Labor's Strength 


ALBANY. 


realty taxes, such a bdill—if it had 
become law—would have resulted 
in an immediate hike of 6 to 15 
percent in rents. 


2—Enacting a law to eliminate 


iia i ee the present 6-and-2 percent for- 
ee ‘Mula which allows landlords the 


held here last week at which Gov. 


Harriman and Attorney General 


Jacob. K. Javits vied in bids for, 


labor's support. 

The CIO confab dealt with 
rent control, a joint legislative 
resolution memorializing Congress 
to enact a $1.25 federal minimum 
wage, increase unemployment in- 


extension of the benefit periods to 
36 weeks, reduction of the eligi- 
bility period from 20 to 15 weeks, 
and inclusion in the system of 
workers in plants with one or 
more employes. 

* 


ALL THESE proposals are 
part of the Democratic program 


in the Legislature. Javits, in back- 
ing these bills, also strongly indi- 


| 


JAVITS HARRIMAN 
eration executive secretary Harold 
‘C. Hanover, and leaders of musi- 
cian, theatrical, stagehand and 
other entertainment crafts, which 
lobbied for a favorable report on 
the Rosetti bill to reduce the job- 
less benefit eligibility period to 
15 weeks of employment. This 
measure is a special goal of 
seasonal and theatrical industry 
emploves because of its serious 
affect on their right to receive in- 
surance. 


The combined CIO and AFL 
push had an effect. In the first 


cated, that labor should use its 
influence to get repeal of the | 
Condon-Wadlin . law, expand 
Workmen's Compensation, and 
win repeal of the Hughes-Brees 
law—recommendations that went 
even further than the specific 


The CIO parley was followed 
delegation, headed by State Fed- 


- Selected TV and M ovie Guide 


| 
aa April 2 


Junior Sports Session (2) 8:30 
Special Easter Program (2) 10:30; 
College Press Conference (7) 
11:30 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
quiz (2) 2 
Man of the Year:.. 
Washington (4) 2 
Youth Takes Stand (2) 2:30 
- Pro Baskebtall (4) 3 
"Movie: Nurse Edith Cavell (5) 
3. (British). Fine acting. | 
Movie: Victoria the Great (5) 
4:30. (British) Ditto 2 
“Movie: _Other Love—Stanywck 
and Niven (9) 4:30, 7:30 & 10. 


Good. 
Six O’Clock Report (2) 6 
Movie: Second Chorus — Fred 
Astaire, | Paulette Goddard (11) 


7:30 


de fu 


Jackie Gleason Show (2 ) 8 


Imogene Coca (4) 9 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 
George Gobel Show (4) 10 
Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 
Movie: Dark _ Waters — Merle 
Oberon, Franchot Tone (7) 11:30 


~~ 

: Sunday, April 3 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 9:30 
Children’s Hor (4) 10 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 


me ee” Times Youth Forum (5) 
Noon. 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 12:30 

Learn to Draw (11) 12:30 

Movie: One of Our. Aircraft Is 
Missing (British) (5) 1:30. Good 


Spring Is Here... || 
But we're SNOWED UNDER 


[168th St. te yer Through de 
*, U_ Disney's~ Vanishing: - Prairie;<5th | 
Phayho : 


‘Dandridge, Fred ‘Astaire etc. (2) 8 


Ad: Appointment with Adventure (2) 


Now And Then—Dr. Baxter (2), 
3 

Adventure—Museum of Natural 
History (2) 3:30 

The Search— Juvenile Delin-: 
quency (2) 4:30 

Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 

Movie: Other Love (9) 4:30, 
7:30 and 10. Stanywek & Niven 

Omnibus (2) 5. Homer’s Iliad 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

Tales of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen (11) 6 

You Are There~ (2) 6:30.. First 

Transcontinental RR. 

Lassie Show (2) 7 ” 

You Asked For It-(7) 7 | 

Jack Benny Show (2) Groucho 


‘Marx—guest © 3 | 


Mr. Peepers (4) 7:30 

Opera Cameos: — Verdi's La 
Traviata Part II (5) 7:30 

Toast of the Town — Dorothy 


Eisenhowers News . Conference 
—Repeat (7) 8:30 

Play: Watch Me Die (4) 9 

Spanish Show (13) 9:30 


10 

Movie: : Young in Heart—Janet: 
‘Gaynor, Doug Fairbanks (5) 10. 
Good 

“Movie: Great Dan Patch (2) 
11:15. Racehorse story 3 


MOVIES 


Chekhov's Safety Match (Rus- 
sian), Stanley 

Bad Day “at Plack Rock, Jeffer- 
son Sunday to Tuesday; Brand's 
86th St. Sun & Mon; Tivoli—Sun 
to Tues. 
~ Romeo and Juliet 
British) Sutton 

Gate of Hell (Japanesey 50th St. 
Guild. 

Camille (Greta Garbo revival) 
Translux Normandie 


(Italian- 


Holiday for Henrietta (French)/| 


Fine Arts 
Glass Slipper, Music Hall 
Wages of Fear (French) Paris’ 
Aida (Italian) World | 
Seven Brides for Seven Brothers, 


'|Closed Sun. 


Country Girl Loew’s Sheridan, 


place it brought Assemblyman 
Frank Rosetti, East Harlem Dem- 
ocrat, into action. 


* 


AS THIS IS written—con the eve 
of adjournment—there is still a 
good chance for the discharge 
‘motion to be reported on favor- 
ably. Sen. John Hughes, Syra- 
cuse Republican, who is blocking) 
the bill from getting out of Rules 
Committee, is in the strange posi- 
tion of being forced to buck de- 
mands from fellow Republicans 
who admit that labor pressure is 
overwhelming for the , measure. 


The labor influence was prob- 


Lyric, Other “Loew's houses 

Seven Weadly Sins (Italian), 
‘Apollo 42nd St. With Three For-) 
bidden Stories (Italian). 

One Summer of 
(Swedish) Little Carmegie 

Manon (French), Club Cinema, 
430 Sixth Ave. Fri-Sat- Sun 8:30 & 
10 


DRAMA, 


Juno and Paycock, Greenwich 
Mews 

Finian’s Rainbows Hudson Guild 
Community Players, 436 W. 27 St. 
Every Friday and Saturday 

Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse, 
62 E 4 St. Tues .to.Sun. eve. | 

Moby Dick—Monday April : 4! 
only. Staged reading of Melville 
classic, Phoenix Theatre 

Chekhov's Three Sisters; 4th St. 
Theatre, 83 E. 4 St. 


, 


Bus Stop, Music Box Theatre’ | 
Ibsen's Master Builder, seer oa 


Once Over Lightly — musical 
revue, 
Every 


Provincetown Playhouse. 


Fri-Sat-Sun. 
Kismet, Ziegfeld 


Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 


Happiness | bills. 


| Legislature 


Barbizon Plaza Theatre | 
Shaws You Never Can Tell, 


ably best reflected when it welded 
with tenant opposition te the 
original Republican rent decontrol 
Had it not been for this 
unity the Republicans would have: 


1—Enacted a law giving land- 
lords the right to “pass along” as| 
rent increases any boost in realty’ 
higher . operating and) 5 
costs. With 
already adopting a 
boost from 214 to 2%2 percent in. 
New York City’s right to raise 


taxes or 
maintenance 


— 


WE’ RE 2 BLOCKS OFF TIMES &Q. 
Yugoslav-American 
Home 


{ our excellent building open for 


the : 


‘i. cushions. 


Bookings 


for conferences, rehearsals, plays, 
movies, dances, banquets, meetings 
‘gnd wedding receptions — 


405 WEST 4let ST. 


Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, | am 


Golden Theatre 


Centr. Through April 17 


MUSIC 


pianist—Washing- 


Byron Janis, 
Call 


ton-Irving, H. S. Sat. 8:15. 
GR 3-1391 for reservations. ~ 
April ‘All Fools’ Hootenanny— 
The Pythian, 135 W. 70. Sat:. night 


- ART SHOWS 


Exhibit of fifty drawings by 
Charles White, Ed Strickland, Alice 
Neel, Others. 


Northern Hoel. Open all day Sat. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Disney Festival, Beekman The- 
ater, Sat. 10:30 a.m. 


shore enhy e2os's 


use 


N. Y. City Opera Company, City 


Art of Today Gallery, Great|* 


MOVING STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
near Srd Ave. GR 77-2457 


13 E. tth St. 
| EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


: 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales ® Basoaliolion ® Service 


Flright to seek rent hikes only when 
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Be s ments is less than the combined” 


their return on property invest- 


|and amortization on Siaetan a- 


‘ltion. Had this gone through ten- 
ants would have been gouged by 
rent boosts as high as 30 and 60 


percent, according to State Rent 


‘Administrator Charles Abrams. 


Although the legislation was. 
never reported out of committee 
and received little open suppert 
from Gov. Harriman, the Kummer- 
Furey resolution and the Mangan- 
Furey bill to repeal the anti-labor 
powers of the Bi-Waterfront Com- 
mission. was introduced because 
of labor’s pressure, especially the 


rank-and-file longshoremen. 


It would be inane to say that 
the Republicans did not try to 
scuttle some of labor’s rights and 
propose serious curbs on the gains 
of the trade unions—such as the 
bill to put union welfare funds 
under state supervision—but the 
overall picture showed that labor 
had gained in stature during the 
1955 session. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


PRE-SEASON specials. Outdoor Barbecue — 
$7.50; Insulated Bay $3.49; Saran Con- 
tour Chair $23.95; Air Conditioners? 
Yes, at lowest prices ever. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) 
GR 3-7819. 1 hr. free parking or 2 2 tokens. 


FURNITURE FOR SALE  _- 


USED furniture, pianos, bicycles. 
prices. Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


SERVICES 
(Painting) 


INTERIOR, exterior work. Houses our 
specialty, -beauty and durability. Jack 
Rosen, GI 8-7601. 2 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


SPIKE’S moving and pickup service. city, 
country. .Short notice, plan ahead. 
UN 4-7707. 


MOVING, ‘storage. long distance, e> (peyi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6- 8000. 


CHAIR 


With 2 reversible innerspring 
Wide choice of fab- 
rics and wood finishes. 


YOU SAVE $60 


$399 


Foam rubber 
cushions 


Low 


—ee ~ 


Swedish 
Danish . 
Inspired 


Usually $99 


PRICE INCLUDES 
DECORATOR FABRICS 


Budget Terms ‘Free Parking 


169 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16 


(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 


Open eves. & Sat.to6. Thurs.to9 — 


| Artistic bai Z 
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Cor. 170th St., Bronx. 
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MON UM ENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS > 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
6, N.Y. 
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Call April Session for 
Martha Stone Defense 


NEWARK.—A statewide confer- 
ence to defend Martha Stone, 


Smith Act. defendant in the Con-!|. 


necticut conspiracy frameup, has 
been called for Saturday, April 16, 
from 12:30 to 6 p.m. at Clinton 
Ave., Newark. 

Miss Stone, state chairman of 
the New Jersey Communist Party, 
has lived and worked here for 
many years, and is known to thou- 
sands of textile, auto, electrical and. 
other workers throughout the state. 
She was indicted, along with seven 
Connecticut residents, for con- 
spiracy to “teach and advocate 
force and violence.” 

The conference will deal with 
various aspects of the fight against 
the Smith Act, and seaaiically 
with a program of action for the 
defense of Miss Stone. 

Speakers include Martha Stone, 
Regina Frankfeld, who served a 
prison term as the result of a Smith 
Act conviction; Lewis Moroze, 


{vided for in the Bill of Rights, and 


executive secretary of the N. % 


years. We can go over the top 


Sunday, April 3rd. . 
‘where: the if comes Santad it's a 


reads this message does. just one 


to visit a shopmate, a friend, a 


parer but doesn’t. 
im, get a sub. 


That’s all. 


, PROVIDING —and here’s 


devoted reader of this paper, if every person who 


. HERE'S WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO-—-On 
Saturday or Sunday, take one hour (maybe less) 


one you know who: should have a sub to this 
See him (or her), talk. to 


Just a little bit of time, and just 


one sub. 
it really isn't, 


and finish this 


big if—if every , 


thing. a bang! 


relative, some- 
phone. 
that one sub. 


The Worker sub campaign. 
We know you will not fail. 


? 
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Our present Worker and Daily Worker Sub 
Campaign can be one of- the most: successful in 


Doesn't pate like much, does it? And | 


But it would guarantee the circulation of the 
wl: paper in New Jersey that fights for. peace 
democracy, against a horrible atomic war, 
for equal rights and jobs, and against McCarthy- 
ism. With your help, we'll go over the top with 


This is a personal message to YOU. We are 
not speaking to thousands of people now. 
to you—the reader of this message. Get on the 
Make an appointment. 


Just 


Go out and get 
You can decide the success. of 
It's in your hands. 


Civil Rights Congress; Bert Mc- 
Leech of Connecticut, and others. | 
The Provisional Committee for 
Defense of Martha Stone, sponsors 
of the conference, urge a large 
turnout from all over Jersey. Any- 
one is eligible to attend the con- 
ference, says the-committee’s call, 
who is “interested in protecting the 
right of advocacy of ideas as pro- 


protecting the constitutional rights | 


of Martha Stone.” 

Organizations may send . dele- 
gates or observers. ° Registration | 
fee is $1 per person. 

Attendance at the conference by 
all anti-McCarthy forces in the 
state “can effect a defense arm 
which will give support to the| 
forces determined to protect the: 
Bill of Rights for all the people 
and deliver a powerful blow against 
McCarthyism,” the call for the con- 
ference declares. “The defense of 
the rights of Martha Stone is key 
in this battle.” 


STATE AFL CONVENTION | 

The 77th convention of the 
N.J. Federation of Labor is set 
for Atlantic City, beginning May 
23. More than 1,500 delegates,- 
representing the largest: affiliated 
membership in the union’s history, 
are expected to attend. The New 
Jersey Federation is the oldest 
AFL unit in the country. 
ANTI-LABOR DOCK RULES 
PLANNED. FOR APRIL 1 

The Waterfront Commission 
says it will put its new hiring rules 


into effect April 1. The new rules os 


are bitterly opposed by the long- 
shoremen and their union, the in- 
dependent ILA. The commission 
would nullify sections of the con- 
tract negotiated with the shipping, 
bosses. Threat of a dockers walk- 
out prevented the regulations from 
going into effect March 1. 


- TOL& TAKERS IN CIO 

Of 210 collectors on the north- 
ern division of the Jersey Turn-|- 
pike, 130 have joined the CIO or- 
ganizing Committees Civic Em- 
ployes Union. The local has 
elected officers and will seek to 
negotiate a contract in May. . 
TRUCE ENDS STRIKE 
A two-week-old strike of 2,500). 

workers, members of an indepen- 
dent union, at Colgate Palmolive 
Co., Jersey City, ended with a re- 


Stops Eviction on 


‘Loyalty’ Oath 
NEWARK.—The Newark Hous- 

ing Authority has been barred 

from evicting tenants in low-cost 


housing projects who refuse to 
sign loyalty oaths, because the oath 


tly constituted is not 
legal. 


Pies sr Court Judge D. Dixon 
held that t 


| oath is a 
broadening 


ment poe is therefore illegal. He’ 
_ Said the bath tenants are asked to 
sign, refers to a “consolidated list” 
eg soaks yreaa ive “can deal 
hundred others 


of the Gwinn. Amend-) Jersey’ 


turn to work and resumption of 
negotiations. The unigp was ask- 
ing for ~a 14-cent-an-how wage 
hike. The company had offered 6 
cents. 


LABOR BRIEFS 
Seventy-nine IAM-AFL workers 
are on strike for a 25-cent pay 
boost at American Cyanimide Co. 
in Bound Brook. . A 27-day 
strike of bus drivers, of the Con- 
solidated Bus Lines in Clifton, 
ended with a 4-cent hourly raise 
and two additional paid holidays. 
. the Independent Unions of 
New. Jersey have voiced opposi- 
tion to any cuts in the budget 
of the State Labor and Industry 
department . 65 McKesson 
and Roberts warehouse workers. 
are on strike for a daily wage of 


$14.80 to $16. 


AD 


| guard politicians like B 


GOP Smears Meyner, 
, toHide OwnSins 


TRENTON. 4 redbaiting blast from Republican state chairman Samuel L. 
Bodine against Gov. Meyner and the Americans for Democratic Action .is being inter- 
preted in labor, liberal and progressive circles here as an attempt to cover up the — 


ous failure of thte GOP-controlled | 
Legislature to act on any measures 
‘vital to the people. 

Bodine accused the ADA of ad- 
vocating “socialistic ideas” and 


called Meyner s message to their 
convention “a sickening tribute to 
a left-wing outfit.” 

The New Jersey Council of ADA 
replied that one of ADA’s “worth- 


'while purposes” was to inch old 
ine “until 


_—_—_ 


Carthy, the give-away boys, and, 
the trickle-down economists within’ 
his own party, we in ADA are 
quite happy that he feels unfriend- 
ly to us, declared George Ptaus, 
ADA State Chairman. 


Lambasting the dismal record of 
this year's GOP-dominated legisla- 
ture Pfaus said Bodine could spend 
his time better by “thinking up a 
constructive program for his fel-, 


he hollers as he has just done.” 


“So long as Bodine chooses to, 


take his place alongside of Mc- 


We Honor Their Memory ees 


JAMES THORPE, JR. 


one 


‘ of the Trenton Six, died this week 


of injuries suffered in an auto 
accident. Framed on a murder 
charge ten days after his arm 
was amputated, Thorpe spent 
months in the Death House be- 
fore the people forced the new 
ag that freed him. He was 


low Republicans in the state Legis- | 
lature to adopt. Their score this. 
year, after three months of ‘effort, 


JOE TENIN, beloved farm 
leader in the Frenchtown area, 
died suddenly last weekend. His 
loss is mourrfed by his wife, 
Tanya, and their hundreds of 
friends across the state. An- 
other farm leader, Lement U. 
Harris, the Worker's Joe North 
and Jerseys Manny Cantor 
spoke at his / funeral. 


the people say, ‘give us peace... 


NEWARK.—The fervent desire 
for peace of the people of New Jer- 
sey is shown in the letters in Jer- 
say papers. Dozens have appeared 
that question the need for UMT 
and the. Eisenhower Formosa pol- 
icy, calling for outlawing the use 
of the atom bomb, against Ger- 
man rearmament, etc. 

A Nutley woman writes to the 
Newark News: “It seems that we 
possess hydrogen weapons: so de- 
vastating that we dare not explode 
them within the confines of our 
country. Why then continue to 
‘play with fire’ and to spread radio- 
activity . . . which may endanger 
the future of our children and our 
grandchildren. . . .?” 

Fissionable material, she said, 
should be harnessed for “ peace and 
world-wide prosperity.” 

Another er questions New 
s U. §. Senator H. Alexan- 
der Smith's call for universal mili- 
litary” training. “There is no de- 
ferise against atoms except peace, 
the writer says. 


al TITOLLE ‘urged an eod to our Formosa pol- 


Another “N sal News” reader 


icy.. “Dulles gives forth terrible 
threats to atom bomb Chinese in 
their own homeland. He insults 
our intelligence by calling | this 
defense of the United States,” he 
said. “War means the loss of your 
sons and husbands, the 48-hour 
week, family separations, . . 
meatless days .... in addition, the 
Chinese may have a few atom 
bombs . . . and may reciprocate 
on the U. S. if we bomb China.” 

A South Orange man said that 
Civilian Defense preparations are 
useless, and urges strengthening| 
of-'the United Nations for peace 
before “we drift . . . into the 
hopeless morass of another war, a 
war that is bound to finish our de- 
mocracy, certainly civilization and 
likely even _life on this- planet.” 

He says “peace, internationally 
can ‘be aubpienabbe: ‘By world law, 
by universal, gradual, and strictly 
supervised disarmament.” 

Still another letter says: “Your 
"headline .of March 16; ‘Ike ‘favors 
using atoms in any war,’ is a fear-|in 


| 


.|Conscript army can only make it 


ability’ benefits 


tion in Branch Brook Park. I won- 
der if we can picture pinpointing | 
that as a target and not having the 


rest of Newark and its environs} 


effected?” 
Another letter was sharply crit- 


ical of UMT: “Having a large 


easier to go to war without the 
approval of public opinion. . . 
Let us ask Congress to check the 
current trend toward militarism by 
defeating the proposed UMT bill.” 

The only effective way to fight 
Communism, the writer says, “is 
to war on the real enemy: human 
misery. In this ‘war’ an earnest 
program of ‘technical assistance to 
the less developed countries is 
what is needed; bombs and armies 
become irrelevant.” 

Even in the capitalist press, thé 
peoples’ will to peace breaks 
through. Peace remains the cen- 
tral issue of the day. If progres- 
sives keep these facts in mind, they 
can Bae léadership to the people 


rt Boe ent Hr: 


there is an anti-aircraft’ 


for nt roo 
once againet e sitten 


’ ifs ‘ ‘33 


is still hardly more than zero.’ 
MEYNER CITES. FAILURES 


Perhaps the best answer to the 
GOP’s frantic redbaiting was given 
last week by Governor Meyner at 
the CIO’s fourth annual legislative 
conference in Trenton.. The Gov- 
ernor listed the Republican failures 
_to act on important legislation. 

“It seems that all we've been 
able to get up to now is talk about 
‘unemployment compensation, dis- 
and workmen’s 
compensation’ Meyner said. Since 
Eisenhower and his Labor Secre- 
tary have advocated higher unem- 
ployment benefits “. ... the party 


in power in our legislature is act- 
ing in bad faith by not doing 
something about it.’ 


Meyner also criticized the ma- 
jority party for not repealing the 
public utilities anti-strike law. He 
hit sharply at Republican-spon- 
sored bills to reduce age restric- 
tions on employment from 18 to 
16 and their attacks on workmen’s 
compensation benefits. 


Another interesting sidelight of 


i ithe Bodine attacks is the positive 


proof that*McCarthyism cannot be 
appeased. Despite the fact that 
the ADA national convention lab- 
eled the Communist Party a “con- 
spiracy the McCarthyites are not 


satisfied. Any action in defense of - 


the Bill-of Rights, like the ADA 
opposition to the Smith Act, is 
enough to label the organization 
red or ‘socialistic.’ . 


OK Farm Loans 
For 13 Counties 
Int New Jersey 


TRENTON.—Thirteen New Jer- 
sey counties—all those south of 
Morris, Union and Warren—have 
been designated by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson as eligible for 
emergency farm loans. The an- 
nouncement was made last week 
by Chester J. Tyson, Jr., director 
of the state Farm Home Admin- 
istration. 

Only those “carrying out a rea- 
sonably sound farm program,” who 
are in financial straits because of 
an unfavorable cost of production- 
prices relationship, and are not able 
to get financing from banks or 
Production Credit Association, will 
be eligible for loans. 

Loans may be made for buying 
seed, feed, fertilizer, baby chicks 
or other essential operating ex- 
penses.. Loans cannot. be made 
Lame, to refiriance other debts. 
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. ae we libelled Mrs. 


YOU Can Lick ‘em Again 

| THE BIG BUSINESS boys are confronting us, at the 
moment, with a triple threat. While the Post Office De- 
partment announces it is “studying” thé law to see whether 
it can legally ban The Worker and Daily Worker from 


the mails, two Senators have thrown a bill inte the hop- 
per to do the thing by legislation. And off the Washing- 


ton stage, we're being hit by a 
couple of libel suits powered by 
two .avowedly McCarthyite law 
firms. One of them has openly 
boasted the aim of the suit is to 


put us out of business. 


We deal elsewhere with the 
Washington developments. Let’s 
give you the facts about the law- 
suits. One, arising ovt of the 


Willie McGee case, is being 
pressed- by the law firm repre- 
senting the vicious red-baiting 
sheet Counter-Attack. It is 
Willett 
Hawkins, who accused Willie 
McGee of rape. The case comes 
to court May 2. Mrs. Hawkins’ 
attorney has said his aim is to 
kill us off. 3 
| * 


THE OTHER LIBEL SUIT, 
brought by stoolpigeon Paul 
Crouch, is being handled by the 
law firm whose head was a 
speaker at Sen. McCarthy’s Gar- 


den rally last December. Crouch 
claims that by exposing his false- 
hoods, we have deprived him of 
his living as a stoolie. 

We're confident that the dem- 
ocratic desires of the American 


people, plus the militant back- 
ing weve always-received from 
our readers, will defeat this triple 
threat. It happened last year, 
when a great popular movement 
crushed the St.. Ceorge bill in 


Congress to deprive us, and _ 
- others, of secon 


~ rights. 
WE'RE MO 


class mailing 
* 


concerned, 
and deeply worried, about imme- 
diate and even more pressing 


problems of existence. 
First, were still about 1,500 


‘Worker and 600 D. W. subscrip- 


tions short of our goals in the 
current circulation campaign, 
and theré has been a rather sharp 


slackening off: (See P. 13.) We 
-earnestly-call on our wa mage 
reader ps everywhere to 
put the 


7 cat On NOW so we Can 
reach those goals no later than 
mid-April. LR 


the heat on. During those two 
weeks, we received some $3,500. 
We now need speedy action in 
picking it up, especially in view 
of the lag in the circulation 
effort. 


Those are necessary ways by. 
which our readers can rally to 


our support NOW in a manner 
to help lick the efforts of govern- 
ment and non-government Mc- 
Carthyites'to put us out of busi- 
ness. 
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Labor Needs World Peace, 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Reuther Tells UAW Parley 


CLEVELAND. 


THE CIO UNITED AUTO WORKERS convention, declaring that its Guaran- 
teed Annual Wage demand and all labor progress are “inseparably tied together’ with 
the maintenance of peace in the world, decided on two major steps: 


— 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A 


David Lawrence's 


The Year of the Monkeys? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MY FRIEND is a gifted 
youngster with a bent for 
the test-tube and the Bun- 
sen burner. He came to 
me the other day as dis- 
couraged “and melancholy. as 
only 19 can get. He had re- 
cently spoken to me of the dis- 
astrous short- | 
age of science 
teachers in 
our schools. 

“No won- 
der,” he said 
t h oughtfully, 
and then he 
asked a ques- 4 
tion many 
ask today: 
dare a man e 
of science pursue his fin 


they fall afoul of established 


views or matters of political 
expedience? | 

He is considering abandoning 
a scientific career, though he is 
an able student. His professors 
have not encouraged him to pur- 
sue his inclination, for they 
have, he said, the same fears. 

I do not know if he has seen 
syndicated 
columif last ‘week praising the 
Governor ~ of: Coeloradéd who 
threatened two scientists with 
arrest because they expressed 
their fears. of radioactivity. I 
am afraid my young friend will 
decide to adopt. Albert Ein- 


it ds safer to be a plumber than 


. gtein’s somber Seine that 


x 

LAWRENCE'S COLUMN 
brings Sen. Capehart to mind. 
That worthy politician  chal- 
lenged the patriotism of Prof. 
Galbraith, of. Harvard, during 
the recent inguiry into the 
stock market because the econo- 
mist reminded Americans of the 
1929 crash. 

Have we reached the low in 
America, that the mere recital 
of fact, of truth; is tantamount 
to treason? I fear this is the 


-case: the horsemen of. darkness - 


are in the saddle today and you 
hear the clatter of the iron hoof. 


+ 


THE RIDE begins with the 
blare of trumpets, the hullabal- 
loo about Communism, a la Dr. 
Joset Goebbels. The rest is 
inevitable and Everyman is the 
victim. What begins as a chal- 
lenge to Communism sprawls 
into a denunciation of each ard 
every truth which the privileged 
men controlling our society fear. 

Return for a moment to that 
savant, the Governor of Colo- 
rado. Radioactivity today is 
harmless, he roars, and anybody 
who says otherwise should be 
clapped ,into jail, his humanity 
preventing him from suggesting 
the stake. 

What. fires shall roast Nobel 
Prize winner Dr. Linus Pauling, 
of California’s Institute 6f°Tech- 
nology? Radioactive rain, he in- 
sists, has fallen in Germany and 
in China and may have started 


a new cycle of leukemia victims 


or set in motion new hereditary 
mutations. “There is still no pro- 


blast,” he adds, and calls for 
an end to atomic tests and the 
nuclear arms race. 

I have not, at this writing, 
heard Dr. Linus Pauling con- 
demned as a traitor, but David 
Lawrence writes a column every 
day. 

* 

THE DANGER is all-pervad- 
ing and it is disrespectful of any 
previous standing or prestige. 
The menace hangs over the 
classroom and the newsroom, 
the factory and the street; it is 
in every man’s parlor. 

My young friend asked me 
how much of the truth is being 
withheld from the American 
people today, and that is a good 
question. One can write tomes 
as long as the Encyclopeida 
Brittanica answering it. 

- I shall ask you a few ques- 


tions that demand answers. How 


many know, as newspapers of 
both the AFL and the CIO have 
frequently stressed, that the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers has a strangehold on 
our public school. system and 
virtually directs the teaching in 
so many schools? And how many 
have stopped to consider how 
often our children get the truth 
about trade unions, either in 


public school textbooks, or in 


the..movies or on TV? As a 
matter of fact the UAW recently 
complained. that the children of 
trade unionists grow up with-an 
erroneous picture of organ- 


_ izations which their fathers built 


by the expenditure of endless 


it is to be a scientist. ~ 


tection against radiation anc 


 . {Contiiued on Page 12) 


® To build up a $25,000,000 
strike fund in time to back its 
current bargaming program. 

® To authorize the contribu- 
tion of a dollar per head of its 
1,500,000 membership towards a 
United Organizing Fund for a 
unionization drive by the merged 
labor movement. 


The 3,000 delegates represent- 
ing the countrys largest union 
were still in session at this 
writing. But they unquestionably 
set a tone of militancy for the 
1955 wage struggle and they 
pitched the coming CIO-AFL 
merger to what they described 
as “an opportunity for the great- 
est advance irr-all of labor's his- 
tory”—an advance that can in the 
next five years “equal and sur- 


pass that of the 1936-40" pe- 


irod. 


, ¥ 
AT THIS WRITING, most 
of the major resolutions have not 
yet come on the floor. Among 
them is the foreign policy resolu- 
tion which is reported held up 
in commitee by a sharp debate 
over some significant. proposed 
departures ~ from past policy, 
mainly on the Far East situation. 
But some indication was given 
of the new emphasis on peace 
in this union in president Wal- 
ter Reuther’s keynote speech 
and prepared 300-page report. 
Significantly, the commercial 
press, heavily represented at the 
press table here, ignored entirely 
the fact that Reuther gave the 
first third of his opening speech 
to developing the idea that the 
union’s projected new advance— 
GAW-is conceivable only in a 
world at peace. It was a differ- 
ent line than the “guns and but- 


ter” line so often expounded by > 


Reuther in the past. 

Facing negotiations with Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford immediate- 
ly after the convention adjourns, 

euther finds it a practical col- 
lective bargaining necessity to 


ed to a 
war economy: and its “sacrifices 


—See Page & (Continued on Page 2) 
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_ combat the employer propaganda’ 
that the country is wed 
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By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


THE POSSIBILITY of labor-farmer unity: behind H.R. 12, the bill which would 
restore price supports for basic farm commodities to 90 pereent of parity, has drawn 
blood. The conservative American Farm Bureau Federation “News Letter” which reflects 


the views of the most reactionary 
circles in-the farm arena, this week 
devotes its whole front page to the 
parity issue, and most of that to 
an attack on peor support for 
H.R. 12. 


The three center columns of 
page one reproduce a letter sent 


to various congressinen by Robert 

Oliver, director of the CIO's legis- 

lative committee. The letter asks 

bill congressmen to support the 
i 


* 

THE CIO LETTER says that 
farm legislation “at this time is 
essential, not only to give farmers 
a greater equity of income, but 


also to help bolster the national : 


economy as a whole.” 


The CIO deals with the issue of 
consumer prices, which is frequent- 
ly used to maintain rifts between 
workers and farmers, and between 
other city dwellers and farmers. 
Will 90. percent of parity, the 


proposal contained in H.R. 12, 


cost the consumers more than 75 
percent level ‘to which price sup- 
ports are now headed under the 
Eisenhower-Benson program? 


The CIO letter answers: “The 


effect “of the difference between 
price supports at 75 percent. of 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
“CLEVELAND. - 

ONE CENT PER MEMBER 
per month of the dues payments 
of the auto workers is to be as- 
signed for the support and pro- 
motion of the programs in sup- 
port of FEPC, the convention 
-decided. 

Five cents per member per 
month: will go into the Citizen- 
ship fund for political action in 
community, state and national 


elections. 
> 


HIGH above the 3,000 dele- 
gates at the convention is this - 
banner: “United To Win Full 
Employment, Abundance, Free- 
dom, Justice, Peace.” 

* 


- IT IS estimated that approx- 
imately 150 Negro delegates are 
here. at the convention. By some 
estimates there are fewer Ne- 
gro delegates than the last con- 
vention two years ago in At- 
lantic City. 

* 

GEORGE BURT, UAW re- 
gional director for Canada 
‘burned the ears off James W. 
Butterfield, district director of 
Immigration at Detroit. Four 
members of Local 200, UAW- 
Ford Windsor, were barred by 
Immigration agents from cross- 
ing into the States to come to 
the convention. A telegram of 
rotest was sent to Eisenhower 

_ by the convention. Three of the 
delegates finally got here. The 
fourth who’ said he had been 
a member of the Labor. Progres- 
~ sive. Party. of Canada was still 
barred. 

Said Burt, “it is easier for 
gangsters than for: labor repre- 
sentatives to cross the United 
States border —— Canada.” 

THERE are approximately 


Sy: newspapermen and women 
covering the convention, includ- 


ing broadcasters and TV 
people. 

THE ‘effort of the boss press 

to to prety labor and its conven- 

stormy and “ prepara- 

tions fer: violence” was seen in 


convention notes 


liberties, fight for Negro rights, 


political action work by labor | 


in building a coalition in the 
coming 1956 elections. That's 
not “news” for the kept press. 
They kill publicity on these ac- 
tions by silence and it is left 
to the labor press, the Daily 
and Sunday Worker to tell the 
real story of the 15th Constitu- 
tional Convention of the auto 
workers. 


parity and support at the 90 per- 
cent level upon the cost of food 
is so small that no—or, at most, 
only, infinitesimal—savings will be 
passed on to the-consumers un- 
der the program enacted last year.” 


“On the other hand,” the letter 
says, “by further curtailing farm 
income it threatens to-do city con- 
sumers considerably more harm 
than good by extending the pres- 
entfarm recession and adversely 


affecting consumer income.” 
* 


IN THIS SAME SPIRIT, Sena- 
tor Pat McNamara last week 
called on Congress and the Eisen- 
hower administration not to “daw- 
dle” on the farm issue, but to “act 
quickly to protect our farm fam- 
ilies.” McNamara was elected last 
November primarily because of la- 
bor support. 

If labor in other states, and in 
the congressional districts, will pre- 
sent its position to Congressmen, 
a different situation will result than 
last year when Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson scuttled 
the farm price support program. 

“Labor,” weekly paper of the 
railroad unions, last week endorsed 
the 90 percent parity fight—but 


restoration of 90 percent supports 
is “all to the eood,” says “Labor.” 
But it directs a serious query at 
another section of the bill: the 
three-price system for wheat. This 
says “Labor” provides “(1) 100 
percent of parity for wheat con- 
sumed in this country as human 
food. (2) A lower price for | 


(Continued on Page 12) 


with an important exception. The: 


° New mer iy fiery 


BOR AFFAIRS 


ers Under Way 


© CIO Call Automation Parley 


MERGER and unity’ moves 


continue to spurt ahead in the - 


labor movement. . . . Leaders 
of AFL Meat Cutters and CIO 
Packinghouse unions have held 


a series of “exploratory” meet- 


| ings to discuss merger, it was 


reported in the March issue of 
Packinghouse Worker... . . Rec- 
ommendations for “ties” with 
other unions will be submitted 
to the 11th biennial. convention. 
of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union April 4th, President 
Harry Bridges told delegates to 
the ILWU Local 6 convention 
in San Francisco. . . . Six locals 
of AFL Bakery Workers Union 
merged in New York area. They 
are Locals 1, 3, 17, 164, 288 
and 579. .. . Executive Council 
of AFL International Associatién 
of Machinists endorsed AFL- 
CIO merger plan and congratu- 
lated officers who negotiated 
pact, 
3 * 

EISENHOWER was rebuffed 
by Senate which refused to hold 
down federal employes’ pay raise 
to 7.6 percent, as requested by 
White House, and voted for 10 


percent - boost. 
* 


AUTOMATION _ conference 
has been called by CIO for April 
14 in Washington. One-day par- 
ley will discuss social effects of 


automation. 
* 


FIRST-HAND study of unem- 
ployment in coal fields will be 
made by Senate subcommittee 
headed by Matthew Neely 
(D-W Va). Hearings. were set 
for March 30 in Beckley, W. 
Va., March 31 in Pikeville, Ky; 


-and March 39 in Altoona, Pa., a 


railroad center. 


SOUTHERN BELL telephone 
strike in nine southern states 
continued as union revealed sole 
issue was firm’s refusal to arbi- 
trate demands, not a no-strike 


~ Manufacturing Co. in 


clause as company had claimed, 


Company was charged by union 
spokesman with cutting off phone 
service of strikers in North Caro- 
lina, 

* 


NEW BILL to raise minimum 
—_ es to $1.25 an hour was im- 
uced in Congress by Rep. 
pe Holtzman (D-N-Y.). It 
would shorten work week to 
374% hours during two years 
after enactment and cut it to 35 
hours thereafter. 
* 

DANIEL TRACY, president 
emeritus of AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Woerk- 
ers and a vice-president of AFL, 


died of a stroke at age of 68, 


* 

CIO TEXTILE UNION de- 
manded congressional probe of 
NLRB conduct of ‘election and 
company tactics” at Chatham 
Elkin, 
N. C. Union lost election after 
flagrant use of intimidation and 
other anti-worker tactics by 


firm. 
* 


SUIT WAS filed’ against 
Sheriff for failing to protect 
ILGWU organizers who were 
chased out of Cullman, Ala., by 


anti-union mob. 
* 


WEDDING anniversaries are 
paid holidays in contraet- nego- 


tiated by IAM-AFL with Vulcan 


Radiator Hartford, 


Conn. 


Corp. in 


* 
THREE-YEAR strike against 
Chic-Maid Co. in Buffalo: was 
won by AFL Hat Union which 
got a three-year agreement. 
* 


STARVATION WAGES was 
issue in strike called by CIO 
Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union against Chesa- 
peake Bay Frosted Foods; New- 
port News, Va. Workers were 
getting 50 cents an hour. 


Labor Needs World Peace, Reuther 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and hence there can be no talk 
of significant advances for la- 
bor or on the domestic front. 

“The question of peace trans- 
-cends every other question that 
we face as free people,” said 
Reuther. “When we heard that 


our country had the H-bomb and - 


when we learned that Russia has 
_ the H-bomb, at that point in hu- 
‘man history the question of 
peace became a condition of sur- 
vival.” 
* 

REUTHER declared*that it is 
duty of union to make a contribu- 
tion towards peace and to realize 
(hat without peace labor's prog- 
ress on the economic front be- 
comes meaningless. 

“What good is a higher wage 
if our great cities are in ashes?” 
he asked. “What is the future of 
our children unless mastkind finds 
a way to prevent the use of 
these terrible weapons of ' de- 

- struction?” 

He thereupon concluded that 
“what we do at the bargaining 
table is inseparably tied together 
with the basic. struggle, with 
how our people and other people 
in the world can preserve peace. 

“The only way we can live in 
peace is to fight for a world in 
which | the world can live in 


peace, ” Reuther went on. “It is 


trial revolution” as he called it. 
Confronted with the argument 
of the employers that full em- 
ployment in peacetime is impos- 
sible under the sharply competi- 
tive capitalist system, hence the 
“impossibility’ of guaranteeing 
full employment anda guar- 
anteed annual wage, Reuther 
challenged the entire concept. 
He called for a “shift” from “a 
contest of negative values’ to a 
contest for the provision of the 
“positive” needs of the people. 
He thinks that in this contest the 
“free world” as he calls the cap- 
italist world, could win. 


“Why can’t we have full em- 
ployment in peacetime? We ask 
a simple question and we de- 
mand an answer to this question. 
If we can have full employment 
in war why can't we have full 
employment in peace making the 
good things of life? We can: We 
have the knowhow and we have 
the manpower. All that we need 


to demonstrate is that we have © 


the courage and will. That is- 
precisely the element that we in- 


tend to supply ‘in increasing . 


measure at the oe table 
in 1955." tx ws 


HE SAID that GAW “is an 


{important move in‘achieving full 


raise was negligible, 


the fund. 


v4 oa 

. “Now where is this job going 
to be dene if we don't do it at 
the bargaining table?” he went 
on. “If we don't make a start 
in the industries where automa- 
tion progress has gone forward 
at the fastest speed of accelera- 
tion then where should it start? 


“I say to the strongest union 
in the richest industry, the place 
to make this start is in General 
Moters and the Ford Motor Co. 
in 1955.” : 

One of the major practical 
steps to implement the union’s 
outlook was the much-debated 


_ proposal for a dues increase of 


$5 monthly to be in effect until 
a $25,600,000 kitty is reached. 
When the goal is reached, dues 
go back to $2.50 but when the 
und drops to below $20,000,000 
dues hike up to $3.50 andestay 
at the rate until the total is 


reached again, 


The coaiiiiieg to this big dues 
but the 
sharp debate was whether the 
union's : strike benefit policy 
should be based on the “need” 
of a striker or be uniformly paid, 
to every striker as a matter of 


right.” ‘Those who wanted it as 
a “matter of ri ” conceded that 
have to be per- 
haps $100 naillion ‘Or more to 


Tells UAW 


resent being humiliated by inves- 
tigations of a welfare committee, 
The supporters of the adminis- 
tration’s position pointed out 
that a fund of the size the “right” 
formula demands is not realistic 
at this time and is certainly not 
conceivable in time for a pos- 
sible GM or Ford strike. Ford 
Local 600: president Carl Stellato 
proposed that Reuther seek unity 
with the AFL leaders on a joint 
strike fund for the entire labor 
movement. That, as speakers 
and Reuther himself pointed out, 
is not in the cards soon enough 
to answer the UAW’s needs of 
this year. 
* 

THE “NEEDS” formula won 
by a majority that seemed two 
to one on a hand. vote. But the 
final vote on the issue gave the 
administration’s proposal a ma- 
jority of about 98 percent. 

The resolution on unity clearly 
indicated that in the UAW’s 
thinking the merger will “not be 
an end, but a new beginning,” 
for a period which the union 
envisions may be comparable to 
the sweep of late thirties. 

The attitude of. the AFL’s old 
guard is a little different now. 
George Meany, president of the 
AFL, in his addr ress before the 


-UAW-the first time he ad- 


dresed a CIO convention—spoke 
in favor of such joint organizing 
drive. Meany, nevertheless pre- 
sented an old guard type speech, 
with main emphasis on red-bait- 


_ ing and on labor as the mainstay 


of the “free enterprise” system. 
He gave the UAW delegates a 
clear indication that the merger 
will, indeed, not be the end of 


the struggle against old guard- 


conservatism. But the symbolic. 
unity in Meany’s appearance be- 
fore the cagyention was hailed 
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MOTHERS LIVING in the 2200 and 2300 block of Redner St. (near Jefferson St. 
in North Philadelphia) want action to relieve the miserable conditions they are forced 
‘to live under in this slum-blighted area. Representatives of the Pennsylvania Worker 


asked some mothers and _ house- 
wives in this street, all of whom) stoves. ‘took Weeks to get the landlord to 
consider repairing it. This “don’t- 


Certainly, this creates a 
fire hazard which takes scores of 


are Negro, what the people in 


that street needed. | 
They were told that one of the 


first things needed was the removal 


of the lumber and junk yards that 
are a haven for rats and disease. 
One said that she was afraid to 
leave her young baby asleep alone 
in the second floor backroom be- 
cause of the rats. The child was 


lives of working-class families year- 
ly in Philadelphia. | 

SINCE THE STREET was vac- 
ated some 35 or 40 years ago by 


white workers who moved to more’ 
modern homes, these,slum dwell- 
ings have become a_ source | of 
super profit and exploitation by 


care’ attitude irritates the tenants 


‘who are under the constant threat 


re —- evictions for.the least 
ay in. the “alegre of rent. 


The ten are forced to accept 


these conditions because there is 


just no place to go. It is evident 
that the present city slum clear- 


bitten once by a rat that climbed 


landlords and real estate agents. 


In some instances these two- 
‘story bandbox dwellings with the 


ance program is too little and too 


in the room from the lumber yard. slow to meet the needs of the 


In this street there are two or three | 


junk_ and_ second-hand_ lumber 
yards that now occupy the space 
where houses were pulled down. 

THE DWELLINGS ine this 


street were built before, or around, 


the turn of the century, and while 
they are two-story brick structures 
with four rooms and some a shed- 
kitchen built of wood, they have 


; become slums for the lack of nec- 
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COMMUNIST a PROGRAM 
Protect Consumers, Not Utilities 
For Higher Living Stanards 


PHILADELPHIA.—Protect- the consumers, not the utilities, 
the Communist Party of Pennsylvania urges in its state legislative 
program. Its specific proposals, including other sections not in- 
cluded in our previous issues, follow: | 

- J]—Amendment of the Act creating the Public Utilities Com- 
mission and the State Milk Commission to provide safeguards to 
ensure protection for the interests of the consumers and the 
general public by: 

(a) Requiring that commission members shall represent the 
consumers, the labor movement, Negro people, but not the cor- 
porations regulated. 

(b) To provide that in all cases valuation of property is legally 
required as the basis for determining rates, the lowest possible 
(as between original cost and present reproduction cost) valuation 
shall be chosen and that in no case shall franchise rights, etc., be 


included in the valuation. | ; 
(c) That in deciding the “reasonable rate of return” allowed 


on such’ valuation, the lowest rate of any utility furnishing like 


= 


essary repairs. Most of these 
“band-box” dwellings Shave no cen- 
tral heating system for cooking 
or heating. 


In some, it is done 
by the old coal stove and oil|2200 block of Redner Street and ‘in this highly congested area. 


old water closet in the back yard 
and no bath room are being rented 
as apartments and furnished rooms 
for as much as seven and eight 
dollars a week. | 

This is particularly a money- 
making racket for some sub-renters 
who strive to take over each house 
for sub-letting as fast as one be- 
comes empty. 


‘forced slum dwellers. 


THE ONLY OUTLOOK for the 
people living in these areas if they 
are to relieve their plight to some 
degree is organization. And when 
they are organized thev can use 
their collective strength to force 


landlords to stop rent gouging and , 


make necessary repairs on their 


THIS PAST WINTER freezing 


weather caused the sewage pipes) 
to burst and flood the back yards, 


and cellars of some homes in the 


properties. And they can put 
pressure on city officials to en- 
force the health and housing codes 


— 


Schools for 4-Year - Olds Cost 
Too Much, Moans Sup‘t Hoyer 


PHILADELPHIA.—If Louis P.| 
Hoyer, Philadelphia superintend-| 
ent of schools, has his way, thou-' 
sands of working class mothers in 
this city who would like to enroll | 
their 4-year-old tots in pre-primary 
kindergarten classes will be dis-: 
appointed. 


Hoyer opposes a bill that would 
amend the school code to make it 
mandatory for school districts to 
accept qll children seeking admis-| 
sion to pre-primary classes. The, 
bill was introduced in the Legisla-' 


ture by Philadelphia Assemblymen 4% 


Marvin Bazin and Herbert Holt, 


both Democrats. | 


The school code. as it now 
stands, adopted in 1948, sets the 


| 
] 


; 


— 


= | 
< 


discredited: un-American Commit- 
tee then headed by Velde. Nearly 
all the teachers were members of 
the Teachers Union, and very 
prominent in pushing legislation to 
give kids the benefit of more class- 


rooms and an adequate teaching | 


staff. : 

THE QUESTION is being rais- 
ed here: Does Hoyer think that 
he has silenced the teachers who 
raised their voices for better edu- 
cation, and that he will now be un- 
opposed .in his shameless stand 
against workers kids? | 


There are healthy signs that | 


Hoyer is wrong on both counts, 
is such is his thinking. 


The teachers are not silenced. - 


They have just come out with a 


. services shall be that permitted. 


For Highest Living Standards, 


_ Against Poverty and Slums! 
| 1—That the State Legislature petition Congress for immediate 
large scale appropriations for a comprehensive statewide program 
of Public Works, designed to provide work at prevailing 


and working conditions for the ayes pe 
_ 2That the State Landlords Tenants Act of 1951 be 


amended to permit local governments in areas of low rent housing 
shortage, to enact Rent Control. regulations. 
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Selling Like Hot Cakes! 


FALSE WITNESS 
by Harvey Matusow . 
Cloth $3.00 — Paper $1.25 


'.. Rush your order .to 
Literature Dept. 


215 S. Broad St. 
| Philadelphia 2, Pa. © Room 710 
- (We Cover mailing costs) 
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Jobless Bill 
(Continued from Page 16) 
governing employers contributions. 

. ) 


THIS DEMAND concerns the 
financing of the Fund. Under this: 
‘system the employers with the: 
|““most stable” payrolls pay the min- 
imum rates. “Most stable” desig-| 
nates employers with low rates of 
tdismissals from their labor force 


during the year. 


admission age at 5 years and 7, 
months. Younger ones may be ad-| book—-THE CASE AGAINST THE 


mitted only where the school dis-| SCHOOL BOARD — in which 
trict allows it. At present 42,818, outside jeb. To deprive them of they show that Hoyer’s part in fir- 


children between 4 and 5%: years the opportunity of placing their ing the teachers makes him a na- 
old are enrolled-~in pre-primary youngsters during working hours tural for the McCarthyite stable 
kindergartens heré. But there is.a under the. guidance of trained of unprincipled witchhunters so 
waiting list of between five and school teachers is a cruel blow. |aptly described in Havey Matusow’s 
six thousand, for whom there are ) * . — WITNESS. 
no teachers or classrooms. : HOYER PROTESTS that the Also, the mothers who need the 
With about 150,000 unemploy- needed kindergarten classes would kindergartens are by no means 
ed in this city many mothers are ‘cost too much. About 100 addi- submitting to Hoyer. Assemblyman 
now on double time—taking care tional teachers would be required Bazin says that his constituents im 
of the home and also holding an for the program. At a minimum! Overbrook are complaining about 


rating system is violently opposed | Philadelphia 


. ‘salary of $3,200 a year, this would lack of school facilities for their 
U.S. Steel, Westinghouse, Sun Oil,' mean an expense of $320,000 an- children. The Philadelphia Inquirer 
and the utilities. There are 340 nyally. ‘reports that similar complaints are 


firms in the state which employ Another reason given by Hoyer coming into the Board of Educa- 


more than a thousand workers|..° opposing the kindergartens is: 40% t00- 


each. This “Merit” rating system «wes ine teacher sho hen whet 4 


° . . ! ; an a 
ar hengendboe 9 Pete 2 is, I don't know where we could May Day Celebration 
| Reserve April 29 — evening— 


their stockholders. .. packy capa Hoyer who last 5, 44 
Elimination of this privileged year caused the dismissal of 82, Dakba iekanead “by Philedel 
teachers fomowing| phia Forum of Social Science. 


by the big business interests an their refusal to kow-tow before the 


their political stooges. The Admin-; ~ 
KEYSTONE LABOR ‘| 
ficers and members were able to 


A 


—— 


ber of counties in which our of- 


_— 


me ke 


Such are ti biggest employers 


SS Concert and Anniversary Celebration 


of 


istration bill ignored this problem. 

(Continued ‘from Page 16) | work effectively in joint political 
operated, members: reported thatjaction with AFL and Railroad 
previous coolness and antipathy|Brotherhood groups. This has re- 
towards unions’ had disappeared.|sulted in more harmonious rela- 


‘Farmers were more than cordial. |tions than in former years and is a 
“This experience of CIO offi-|contributing factor in the national 


PHILADELPHIA FORUM 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


presents 


SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN campai 


“MORNING: FREIHEIT” 


NADYNE BREWER 


bad ao % 


x a a 
. La 
» 


| Author 
in a Marxist Symposium on 


“Realism in Art 
and Music’’ 


lemphasized, “that splendid public 


|State CIO Council urges all af- 
i filiates to be alert and take ad- 


|icials and members during the 1954 paign 


campaign has shown anew,’ Boyer. 


relations can be achieved with such 
farm and -consumer groups. The 


| to achieve organic unity 
of the CIO and AFL. : 


“The State CIO Council during 


1954 worked closely with other 
branches of the labor movement 
and outside organizations and 
oups of citizens in a common 
ont to promote the general wel- 


HERSCHEL BERNARDI bo fare” 


New Century Club 
124 S. 12 S&. 


: * 

SOME 830 LOCALS with a 
combined membership estimated 
lat 700,000 were represented. by 
the delegates. In addition there 
were 82 industrial area councils 


. 1 + | leet oe i * ogether with, 


|| PAUL NOVICK 


~~ Sylvania Hotel Ballroom 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Gains Won in New 


State Jobless Bill 


ample would be a man who had 


Labor Gains Under Jobless Pay' 
Bill: 


to 


take his sick wife to another 


facturers 
what can be accomplished when 


labor unions unites and actively 
| puts its shoulder to the wheel. 


— of FEPC” 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 


‘ 


HARRISBURG. — The victory ilies by organized labor and its supporters in 


Association __ indicates 


The next major piece of legisla- 


tion in the Leader Administration's: 


securing the passage of the new unemployment compensation law over the bitter, state- 
wide opposition of the Pennsylvania ‘Chamber of Commerce and the Pennsylvania Manu- 


of the Negro people, with or- 
ganized labor relegating: itself to 
the issuing of statements in sup- 
port of FEPC, 

The forces that are supporting 
FEPC are somewhat broader than 
those that. forced passage of the 


to the voters... . The State CIO 
Council and.its affiliates are pre- 
pared to fight with renewegl. vigor 
to attain in 1955 this No. 1 ob- 
jective of the CIO's civil rights 


program. 
Admost since the inception of 


1. $5 raise in weekly maximum Climate for recovery and who up- platform that will concern the 


benefits (from $30 to $35). jon his return was denied his pre-/people of ‘the Commonwealth is 
vious job. Pennsylvania Fair Employment 
8. Expectant mothers, laid off) practices Law (Senate Bill 74). 


despite their ability to continue at 
Gort. to reCeive fa aaa va more| he FEPC billypassed through the 


new unemployment compensation! the State Council for FEPC, labor 


law, but. what is needed in the|has been counted among those 


F ed struggle is a more active) present. i 
labor, similar to what they * 


»2. Four more weekly benefits 
(ftom 26 to 30). 


3., AM receiving benefits to be ANOTHER favorable factor for 


entitled to the 30 weeks. Previous- 
ly the maximum had been 26 
weeks, with most benefits running 
for a much shorter period, starting 
with 13 weeks. 

4. Elimination of the “peril, 

int” under which benefits auto- 
matically dropped to $20 for 20 
weeks when the Fund dipped to 
less than one and a half times the 
total paid out in the preceding. 12 
months. This cut would have taken 
place April 1. 


5. Workers not eligible. for vaca- 


tion pay because of lack of seni- 
ority hut jobless on account of the 
oe shutdown of their place 
of employment—to be eligible for 
compensation during that time. 

_ 6. Part-time workers to have the 
compensation for the part of their 
soning work week they are unem- 
ployed based on their full-time 
weekly rate instead of on the time 
actually put in. The change means 
a substantially larger bénefit : to 
many thousands of workers, partic- 
ularly the miners. 


compensation, for seven and a half | lower house by the same vote— 
{months of pregnancy instead of!161 to 23 that the unemployment 


prior six months. 


eq 


work, she may now collect com- 


he 


of 


be 


Get: 
a weekly minimum of $25 in place 


law. The AFL asked a weekly max- 
imum of $40 and the CIO, one of 
two-thirds of the wage previously. been played by the organizations 
ireceived, equivalent to an average 


uivalent job on her return to 


nsation for the entire period of 


What Labor asked but Did Not 


1. Both AFL and CIO wanted- 


the $10 retained -under the new 


nefit of about $48. These con-! 


trast with the new $35 maximum. 


2. The AFL and CiO urged a 


payment period of 39 weeks as, 


compared to the 30 weeks now 


granted all beneficiaries. 


3. The CIO asked for a whole: 


series of further improvements, in- 
‘cluding representation of Labor on: ; 
the Unemployment Compensation 


If not givert an|compensation bill passed. But at 
ithis writing the 


‘stalled in the 


r pregnancy plus 30 days after Committee. 
the birth of her child. 


FEPC Bill is 
Senate Education 


rk 
THE STRUGGLE to pass the 


unemployment compensation law 
‘was dominated and Ye 

ganized labor movement of the 
state. The history of the movement 
for a state FEPC law reveals that 
the leadership and major role has 


d by the ar- 


role b Y 
played in the compensation fight. 
* 


CAN LABOR be drawn in for 
a more active participation in the 
FEPC fight? The answer is YES, 
and a recent statement of the 
State CIO's president Boyer at the 
CIO convention in Philadelphia 
bears -this out. 

Boyer said that the CIO i in Penn- 
sylvania has been “one of the 
earliest and most ardent sponsors 
of FEPC legislation” and “de- 
voted time study and money” dur- 
ing last fall’s campaign in a “suc- 
cessful effort to bring FEP home 


'The NAACP has a large n 


involving labor in this fight is the 
plans laid at the March meeting of 
the state conference of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People for launch- 
ing an all-out campaign for — 


of Negro trade unionists aiding 
office and suing on .various branel 
executive boards. The most active 
forces # the FEPC movement. are 
in direct contact with the main 
stream of the labor movement. 
The stage has been set. All that 

is needed is a push into action. 


Open Vote and Public Hearings | 


THE WAY TO ASSURE 
sage of an effective FEPC and to 
keep the important features list- 

36 Weloeanoen the spotlight of at- 
sles on the Senate Education 
Committee. 

Wire or write Sen. Paul L. Wag- 
ner, Chairman of the Senate Ed- 
ucation Committee; ask for pub- 
lic hearings on S.B. 74 and an open 


vote by the committee. 


as-) 


Commission — An independent 
commission of five-full-time, paid 
members, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor W ‘ith navi ‘ice and consent of 
the Senate. 

Powers — Has the right to ini- 
tiate, as well as act on complaints. 
May hold hearings, subpoena wit- 
nesses, compel attendance, admin- 
ister oaths, require the produc- 
tion of records, issue cease and de- 


Board and appointment of a labor 
representative as Administrator of 
the Fund. Both AFL and CIO de- 
imanded elimination of the “Ex-| 
Iperience” (Merit) rating — 


sist orders for. affirmative action, 
such as rehiring upgrading, or hir- 
ings. 

Court Review — Final commis- 
sion orders may be reviewed on 


7. Workers forced to leave their 
jobs temporarily for pressing per- 
sonal reasons (“necessitous and 
compelling circumstances”) to be 
eligible if upon their return they 


Send delegations to your own) 


Senator. 

The most important features of, 
the S.B. 74 are:— 

Definition — Discrimination in- 
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cannot get t_ employment. An ex-| 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Jobless Hard Hit in Phila, — 


‘Why No Surplus Food? 


AN EDITORIAL 
PHILADELPHIA 

THOUSANDS of unemployed 
workers in this area are wonder- 
ing what became of the plans 
announced several months ago 
for distribution of government 
surplus foods. They hear that 
most other counties in the state 
are receiving this food but for 
some mysterious reason nothing 
apparently is being done to, get 
those supplies to needy families 

re. 

Is it because there is no unem- 
ployment in this section? Phila- 
delphia was one of the 12 areas 
in Pennsylvania listed by the 
Federal- government as a “sur- 

“plus* labor” area. According to 
the Philadelphia Bulletin of 
Jan. 3 there were 150,000 unem- 
ployed here. N othing has oc- 

since to lessen this esti- 


mate. 
* 


ites IS.IT that. these 150,- 
000° jobless men and women 
with their families and 
on the public assistance 

rolls must total half a million hu- 
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question? What is holding Sack 
the Clark Administration from 
making the same arrangement 
for distribution of this surplus 
food that has obtained in Pitts- 
-burgh for many months, despite 
a number of breakdowns due to 


various causes? 
- 


THE DEPARTMENT of Agri- 
culture. has been resorting to all 
kinds of expedients to get rid of 
the millions of tons of these sur- 
plus foods that have piled up as 
the result of the price-support- 
ing policies laid down by Con- 
gress, 

Just lately 105. vessels were 
chartered in which to store sur- 
plus grain. The government is 
trying to sell butter and wheat 
to foreign countries for almost 
anything they will give. 
,, United: Mineworkers officials 
have been told by Agriculture 


Dept. officials 
inetades ‘two billion: 
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| primary 
campaign is the time for them 


who may receive the foods avail- 
able. There is no reason why an 
unemployed (mine) worker or 
his family should go hungry in 
any part of our nation,” insisted 
the Department of Agriculture 
officials. 


We think the 150,000 unem- 
ployed men and women of this 
Philadelphia area and the thou- 
sands on public assistance have 
every right—and even duty—to 


begin to HOLLER—and holler | 


so loudly that they will be 
heard—by the City Administra- 
tion, by those prominent in all 
kinds of civic organizations. 

: * 

BUT THE EMPLOYED 
workers are concerned, too, that 
this distribution should be ar- 
ranged. Unemployment is a con- 
stant peril to them also, besides 
which they know that the heavy 
drag on mass purchas power 
of large scale unemp 
adversely affects the oor’ 
economy, 


- In our opinion there has been 

“a shameful neglect of these half 
million people of our area. 3 is 
time for a change! 


What do the candidates for 
City Council have to say on this 
matter?. Now, in the 


to speak up—every one of them— 
aiie the boars wind Mayer, 


| throu 
jRepublican Party. The three -Con- 


cludes segregation. 

Scope—All employers of six or 
more workérs are covered, except 
religious, fraternal, 
sectarian corporations. 


charitable or 


application to the Common Pleas 
Court. 

Penalties—Fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $500 and/or 
30 days prison term. 


— * 


7 


report of Harry Boyer, State CIO 
president, to its 18t Annual Con- 
vention here March 15-18 “was 
marked by the most enthusiastic, 
effective and successful political 
action in Pennsylvania since PAC 
was created in 1943. 

“In all parts of the state the 
CIO Council and PAC received 
the heartiest kind of support and 
active cooperation from local 
unions, Industrial Union Councils 


as from other trade unions, farm- 
ers, consumers and independent |: 
voters groups. 

“And it paid off!”, he empha- 
sized. “Political commentators and 
newspaper writers gave a large 


the ast upset at the polls, 
breaking the stranglehold on leg- 
islation in Harrisburg exercised for 
sO many years by reactionary manu- 
facturers, bankers and industrialists 
their tight control of the 


gressional seats picked ae by the 
‘werd all districts 


‘helt PAC 


Deomend were active 


and international unions as well } 


Keystone Labor 


ClO SAYS UNITY BROKE GOP 
VISE-LIKE GRIP IN HARRISBURG 


LAST YEAR, according to the 


“MUCH? of the PAC success in 
the campaign could be attributed 
to its emphasis in printed literature 
at rallies and in _ block-to-block 
solicitation of voters on key issues 
both. nationwide and_ statewide. 
Notable was the matter of unem- 
ployment and the calloused dis- 
regard with which the Eisenhower 
Administration in: Washington and — 
the Administration of Republican 
Governor Fine in Harrisburg re- 
fused to do anything. . 
|. In the later weeks ‘batons the 
election PAC, accordin to Boyer, 


measure of credit to CIO-PAC for 


‘issued more*than a million printed 
leaflets on unemployment. Many 
commentators throughout the state 
termed these one of the most effec- 
tive and_ attractive political cam- » 
paign publications ever issued,” he 
declared. | 
seein 

“ONE of the outstanding de- 
velopments of the campaign was 
the cordial cooperation PAC found 
all over the state among farmers 


and rural area voters. At many 
PAC booths 


j 


county fairs where 
(Continued on’ Bage 15) 
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YOU Can Lick ‘em Again 


THE BIG BUSINESS boys are confronting us, at the 
moment, with a triple threat. While the Post Office De- 


partment announces it is “studying” 


the law to see whether 


it can légally ban The Worker and Daily Worker from 
the mails, two Senators have thrown a bill into the hop- 
per to do the thing by legislation. And off the Washing- 


' ton stage, were being hit by a 
couple of libel suits powered by 
two avowedly McCarthyite law 
firms. One of them has openly 
boasted the aim of the suit is to 
put us out of business. ~ 


We deal elsewhere with the 
Washington developments. Let’s 
give you the facts about the law- 
suits. One, arising out of the 


Willie McGee case, is being 
pressed by the law firm repre- 
senting the vicious red-baiting 
sheet Counter-Attack. It is 
charged we libelled Mrs. Willett 
Hawkins, who accused Willie 
McGee of rape. “The case comes 
to court May 2. Mrs. Hawkins’ 
attorney has said his aim is to 


kill- us off. 
* 


THE- OTHER LIBEL SUIT, 
brought by stoolpigeon Paul 
Crouch, is being handled by the 
law firm whose head was a 
speaker at Sen. McCarthy’s Gar- 


den rally last December. Crouch 
claims that by exposing his false- 
hgods, we have deprived him of 


his living as a stoolie. 
Were confident that the dem- 
ocratic desires of the American 


_ people, plus the militant back- 
ing we ve:always received from 
our readers, will defeat this triple 
threat. It happened last year, 
when a great popular movement 
crushed the “St. George bill in 


Congress. to deprive us, and‘ 


others, of, second. class mailing 
rights. | 
. . 
WE'RE MORE concerned, 
and deeply worried, about imme- 
diate and even more pressing 


problems of existence. 

First, we're still about 1,500 
- Worker and 600 D. W. subscrip- 
tions short of our goals in the 
current circulation . campaign, 
and there has been a rather sharp 


slackening off. (See P. 13.) We 


earnestly call on our readers and 
reader groups everywhere to 
put the heat on now so we can 
reach those goals no later than 
mid-April. — 7 
Second, we announced the 
annual fund campaign for 
$100,000 two weeks ago. We 
know it would take a while to 
get goin 


» 
_ 


the heat on. During those two 
weeks, we received some $3,500. 
We now need speedy action in 
picking it up, especially in view 
of the lag in the circulation 
effort. 

Those are necessary ways by 
which our readers can rally to 
our support NOW in a manner 
to help lick the efforts of govern- 
ment and non-government Mc- 
Carthyites to put us out of busi- 
ness. 


7 
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eed for Big5 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


Labor Needs World Peace, | 
Reuther Tells VA W Parley 


CLEVELAND. °] 


THE CIO UNITED AUTO WORKERS convention, declaring that its Guaran- 
teed Annual Wage demand and all labor progress are “inseparably tied together” with 
the maintenance of peace in the world, decided on two major steps: 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


The Year of the Monkeys? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


MY FRIEND is a gifted 


youngster with a bent for 
the test-tube and the Bun- 
sen burner.. He éame to 


-me the other day as dis- 


couraged and melancholy as 
only 19-can get. He had re- 
cently spoken to me of the dis- 
astrous short- 
age of science 
teachers ia 
our schools. 

“No ‘won- 
der,” he said 
t h oughttully, 
and then he. am 
asked a ques- #& 
tionmany 
ask today: 
dare a man 
of science pursue his 
they fall afoul of established 
views or matters of political 
expedience? 

He is considering abandoning 
a scientific career, though he is 
an able student. His professors 
have not encouraged him to pur- 
sue his inclination, for they 


have, he said, the same fears. 


I do not know if he has: seen 
David Ldwrence’s 
column last week praising the 
Governor of ‘ Colorado who 
threatened two ‘scientists -with 
arrest because they expressed 


their fears of radioactivity. I ~ 


am afraid. my young friend will 
decide to adopt Albert Ein- 
stein’s. somber suggestion that 
it is safer to be a plumber than 
it is to be a scientist. — 


syndicated _ 


‘ \ 

LAWRENCE'S COLUMN 
brings Sen. Capehart to mind. 
That worthy politician  chal- 
lenged the’ patriotism of Pref. 
Galbraith, of Harvard, during 
the recent inquiry into the 
stock market because the econo- 
mist reminded Americans of the 
1929 crash. : , 

Have we reached the-tow in 
America, that the meré >=recital 
of fact, of truth, is tantamount 
to treason? I fear this is the 
case: the horsemen of darkness 
are in the saddle today and you 
hear the clatter of the iron hoof. 


* 


THE RIDE begins with the 
blare of trumpets, the hullabal- 
loo’ about Communism, a la Dr. 
Josef Goebbels. The rest is 
inevitable and Everyman is the 
victim. What begins as a chal- 
lenge to Communism sprawls 
into a denunciation of each and 
every truth which the privileged 
men controlling our society-fear. 

Return for a moment to that 
savant, the Governor of Colo- 
rado. Radioactivity today is 
harmless, he roars, and anybody 
who says otherwise ‘should. be 
clapped into jail, his humanity 
preventing him -from -suggesting 
the stake. | 

What fires shall roast Nobel 
Prize winner Dr. Linus Pauling, 
of California's Institute of Tech- 
nology? Radioactive rain, he in- 
sists, has fallen in Germany and 
in China and may have started 
a new cycle of leukemia yictims 
or set in motion new: hereditary 
mutations. “There is still no pro- 
tection against radiation . and 


blast,” he adds, and calls for 
an end to atomic tests and the 
nuclear arms race. 

I have net, at this writing, 
hexrd Dr. Linus Pauling con- 
demned as a traitor, but David 
Lawrence writes a cobumn every 
day. 

* 


THE DANGER is all-pervad- 
ing and it is disrespectful of any 
previous standing or prestige. 
The menace hangs over the 
classroom and the newsroom, 
the factory and the street; it is 
in every mans parlor. 

My young friend asked me 
how much of the truth ‘is being 
withheld from the American 
people today, and that is a good 
question. One can write tomes 
as long as the Encyclopeida 
Brittanica answering’ it. 

I shall ask you a few ques- 
tions that demand answers. How 
many know, as newspapers of 
both the AFL and the CIO have 
frequently stressed, 
National Association of Manu- 


‘facturers has a strangehold: on 


our public school system and 
virtually directs the teaching in 
so many schools? And how many 
have stopped to consider how 
often our children -get the truth 
about trade unions, either in 


public school textbooks, or in 


the movies or on TV? As a 
matter of fact the UAW recently 


complained that the children of- 


trade unionists grow up with an 
erroneous picture of the organ- 
izations which their fathers built 


by the expenditure of ‘endless 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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n the Tenth Anniversary of FDR's 


—_— 


Death 


—See Page & 


that the | 


© To build up a $25,000,000 — 
strike fund in time to back its 
current bargaining program. 


® To authorize the contribu- 
tion of a dollar per head of its 
1,500,000 membership towards a 
United Organizing Fund for a 
unionization drive by the merged 
labor movement. | 


The 3,000 delegates represent- 
ing the country’s largest union 
were still in session at this 
writit?. But they unquestionably 
set a tone of militancy for the 
1955 wage struggle and they 
pitched the coming CIO-AFL 
merger Yo what they described 
as “an opportunity for the great- 
est advance in all of labor's his- 
tory —an advance that can in the 
next five years “equal and sur- 
pass that of the 1936-40" pe- 


irod. ; 


¥ | 

AT THIS WRITING, most 
of the major resolutions have not 
yet come on the floor. Among 
them is the foreign policy resolu- 
tion which is reported held up 
in commitee by-a sharp debate 
Over some significant proposed 
departures from past policy, 
mainly on the Far East situation, 

But some indication was given 
of the new emphasis on peace 
in this union in president Wal- 
ter Reuther’s ~keynote speech. 
and prepared 300-page report. 
Significantly, the commercial 
press, heavily represented at the 
press table here, ignored entirely 
the fact that Reuther gavé the 
first third of-his opening speech 
to developing the idea that the 
union’s projected new-advance— 
GAW-is conceivable only in a 
world at peace. It was a differ- 
ent line than the “guns and-_but- 
ter” line so often expounded by 
Reuther in the past. 

Facing negotiations with Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford immediate- 
ly after the convention adjourns, 
Reuther finds it a practical col- 
lective bargaining necessity to 
combat the employer pee 
that the country is wedded to a 
war economy and its “sacrifices” 

_ (Continued on Page 2) 
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3 me armers a | ac ing | © New Union Mergers Under Way, | 


“© CIO Call Automation Parley 


AFFAIRS 


~ Of Real Price Support Bi 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


- THE POSSIBILITY of labor-farmer unity behind H.R. 12,.the bill which would 
restore price supports for basic farm commodities to 90 percent of parity, has drawn 
blood. The conservative American Farm Bureau Federation “News Letter” which reflects 


the views of the most reactionary 


circles in the farm arena, this week 
devotes its whole front page to the 
parity issue, and most of that to 
an attack on labor support for 
H.R. 12. 

The three center columns of 
page one reproduce a letter sent 


to various congressmen by Robert 
Oliver, director of the CIO’s legis- 
lative committee. The letter asks 
the congressmen to support the 
bill. ! 

* | 
_ THE CIO LETTER says. that 
' farm legislation “at this time is 
essential, not only to give farmers 
a greater equity of income, but 
also to help bolster the national 
economy as a whole.” | 


The CIO deals with the issue of 
consumer prices, which is frequent- 
ly used to maintain rifts between 
workers and farmers, and between 
other city dwellers and farmers. 
Will 90 percent of parity, the 
proposal contained in H.R. 12, 


cost the consumers more than 75 
percent level to which price sup- 
ports are now headed under the 
Eisenhower-Benson program? 


The CIO letter answers: “The 


effect. of the difference between 
price supports at 75 percent of 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CLEVELAND. 

ONE CENT PER MEMBER 
per month of the dues payments 
of the auto workers is to be as- 
signed for the support and pro- 
motion of the programs in sup- 
port of FEPC, the convention 
decided. ) 

Five cents per member per 
month will go into the Citizen- 
ship fund for political action in 
community, state and national 


elections. 
* 


HIGH above the 3,000 dele- 
gates at the convention is this 
banner: “United To Win Full 
Employment, Abundance, Free- 
dom, Justice, Peace.” 

* 

IT IS estimated that approx- 
imately 150 Negro delegates are 
here at the convention. By some 

_estimates there are fewer Ne- 

gro delegates than the last con- 

vention two years ago in At- 

lantic City. os 
* A 

GEORGE BURT, UAW re- 
gional director for Canada 
burned the ears off. James W. 
Butterfield, district director of 
Immigration at Detroit. Four 
members of Local 200, UAW- 
Ford Windsor, were barred by 
Immigration agents from :ross- 
ing into the States to come to 
the convention. A telegram of 
rotest was sent. to Eisenhower 
y the convention. Three of the 
delegates finally got here. The 
fourth who said he had been 
a member of the Labor Progres- 
sive Party of Canada was still 
barred. | | 

Said Burt, “it is easier for 
gangsters than for labor repre- 
sentatives to cross the United 
States border from Canada.” 

he * 


THERE are approximately 
75 newspapermen and women 
covering the convention, includ- 
ing radio broadcasters and TV 


people. 
a 


_ THE effort of the boss press 
‘to portray lahor and its conven- 
tions as “stormy” and “prepara-. 
tions for violence” was seen_in 
the ait on a oe — 
pers on the $25,000, 
strike fund the UAW is build- 
ing. Once that was voted, many 
of the great daily. newspapers 
called ‘their reporters back 
home, taking no note of the 
resolutions’ on opposing wat- 
like moves of the Eisenhower 


convention notes 


Administration, defense. of :civil . 


, 40U8. < 


> 
> 


liberties, fight for Negro rights, 
political action work by labor 
in building a coalition in the 
coming 1956 elections. That's 
not “news” for the kept press. 
They kill publicity on these ac- 
tions by silence and it is left 
to the labor press, the Daily 
and Sunday Worker to tell the 
real story of the 15th Constitu- 
tional Convention of the auto 
workers. 


parity and support at the 90 per- 
cent Jevel upon the cost of food 
is so small that no—or, at most, 
only infinitesimal—savings will be 
passed on to the consumers un- 
der the program enacted last year.” 


“On the other hand,” the letter 
says, “by further curtailing. farm 
income it threatens to do city con- 
sumers ‘considerably more harm 
than -good by extending the pres- 
entfarm recession and adversely 
affecting consumer income.” 


¢ 

IN THIS SAME SPIRIT, Sena- 
tor Pat McNamara ‘last week 
called on Congress andthe Eisen- 
hower administration not to “daw- 
dle” on the farm issue, but to “act 
quickly to protect our farm fam- 
ilies.” McNamara was elected last 
November primarily because of la- 
bor support. : 

If labor in other states, and in 
the congressional districts, will pre- 
sent its position to Congressmen, 
a different situation will result than 
last year when Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson scuttled 
the farm price support program. 

“Labor,’ weekly paper of the 
railroad unions. last week endorsed 
the 90 percent parity fight—but 
with an important exception. The 
restoration of 90 percent supports 
is “all to the good,” says “Labor.” 
But it directs a serious query at 
another section of the bill: the 
three-price system for wheat. This 
says “Labor provides “(1) 100 
percent of parity for wheat con- 
sumed in this country as human 
food. (2) A lower price for wheat 


(Continued on Page 42) 


MERGER and unity moves 
continue to spurt ahead in the 
labor movement. . . . Leaders 
of AFL Meat Cutters and CIO 
Packinghouse unions have held 
a series of “exploratory” meet- 
ings to discuss merger, it was 
reported in the March issue of 
Packinghouse Worker. . . . Rec- 
ommendations for “ties” with 
other unions will be-submitted 
to the llth biennial convention 
of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union April 4th, President 
Harry Bridges told delegates to 
the ILWU Local 6 convention 
in San Francisco. .. . Six 
of AFL Bakery Workers Union 
merged in New York area. They 
are Locals 1, 3, 17, 164, 288 
and 579. . . . Executive Council 
of AFL International Association 
of Machinists endorsed AFL- 
CIO merger plan and congratu- 
lated officers who negotiated 
pact. 
: * 

EISENHOWER was rebuffed 
by Senate which refused to hold 
down federal employes’ pay raise 
to 7.6 percent, as requested by 
White House, and voted for 10 


percent boost. 
* 


AUTOMATION 
has been called by CIO for April 
14 in Washington. One-day par- 
ley will discuss social effects of 


automation. 
* 


FIRST-HAND study of unem- 
ployment in coal fields will be 
made by Senate subcommittee 
headed by Matthew Neely 
(D-W Va). Hearings were set 
for March 30 in Beckley, W. 
Va., March 31 in Pikeville, Ky., 
and March 39 in Altoona, Pa., a 
railroad center. 


SOUTHERN BELL telephone 
strike in nine southern states 
continued as union revealed sole 
issue was firm’s refusal to arbi- 
trate demands, not a _ no-strike 


conference - 


clause as company had claimed. . 
Company was charged by union 
spokesman with cutting off phone 
service of strikers in North Caro- 
lina. 

* 


NEW BILL to raise minimum ~ 


— to $1.25 an hour was in- 
uced in Congress by Rep. 
Lester Holtzman (D-N.Y.). It 
would shorten work week to 
37% hours during two years 


' after enactment and cut it to 35 


hours thereafter. 
* 

DANIEL TRACY, president 
emeritus of AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and a vice-president of AFL, 
died of a stroke at age of. 68 

. | 

CIO TEXTILE UNION de- 
manded congressional probe of 
NLRB conduct of election and 
company tactics at Chatham 
Manufacturing Co. in Ekin, 
N. C. Union lost election after 
flagrant use of intimidation and 
other anti-worker tactics by 


firm. 
* 


SUIT WAS filed — against 
Sheriff for failing to protect 
ILGWU organizers who were 
chased out of Cullman, Ala., by 
anti-union mob. - 

* 

WEDDING anniversaries are 
paid holidgys in contract nego- 
tiated by IAM-AFL with Vulcan 
Radiator Corp. in Hartford, 


Conn, 
* 


THREE-YEAR strike against 
Chic-Maid Co. in Buffalo was 
won by AFL Hat Union which 
got a three-year agreement. 

* 


STARVATION WAGES was 
issue in strike.called by CIO 
Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union against Chesa- 
peake Bay Frosted Foods, New- 
port News, Va. Workers were 
getting 50 cents an hour. 


Labor Needs World Peace, Reuther 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and hence there can be no talk 
of significant advances for la- 
bor or on the domestic front. 

“The question of peace trans- 
cends every other question that 
we face as free*people,’ said 
Reuther. “When we heard that 
our country had the H-bomb and 
when we learned that Russia has 
the H-bomb, at: that point in hu- 
man history the question of 
peace became a condition of sur- 


vival.” 
* 


REUTHER declared that. it is 
duty of union to make a contribu- 
tion towards peace and to realize 
that without peace labor's prog- 
ress on the economic front be- 
comes meaningless. 

“What good is a higher wage 
if our great cities are in ashes?” 
he asked. “What is the future of 
our children unless mankind finds 
a way to prevent the use of 
these terrible weapons of de- 
struction?” 

He thereupon concluded that 
“what we do at. the bargaining 
table is inseparably tied together 
with the basic struggle, with 
how our people and other people 
in the world can preserve peace.” 

“The only way we ‘can live in 
peace is to fight for a werld in 
which the world can live in 
peace,” Reuther went on. “It is. 
in that spirit that we have plan- 
ned what we are going to do at 
the bargaining table.” 

And he said further: 

“Nobody can win a war fought 
with atomic H-bombs and, there- 
fore, what we need to realize is 
that we can win only if we find 
a way to avoid a war.” 


; ¥ 
CLOSELY TIED to both the 

) soe of peace and the GAW 
demand in the picture Reuther 
drew before the delegates, is au- 
tomation or the. “second. indus-. 


TALE Pa 


trial revolution” as he called it. 
Confronted with the argument 
of the employers that full. em- 
ployment in peacetime is impos- 
sible under the sharply competi- 
tive capitalist system, hence the 
“impossibility” of guaranteeing 


full employment and a guar- . 


anteed annual wage, Reuther 
challenged the entire concept. 
He called for a “shift” from “a 
contest of negative values’ to a 
contest for the provision of the 

“positive” needs of the people. 
He thinks that in this contest the 
“free world” as he calls the cap- 
italist world, could win. | 


“Why can’t we have full em- 
ployment in peacetime? We ask 
a simple question and we de- 
mand an answer to this question. 
If we can have full employment 
in war why cant we have full 
employment in peace making the 
good things of life? We can. We 
have the knowhow and we have 
the manpower. All that we need 
to demonstrate is that we have 
the courage and will. That is 
precisely the element that we in- 
tend to supply in increasing 
measure at the bargaining table 
in 1955,” | 

| | + 


HE SAID that GAW “is an 
important move in achieving’ full 
production and full employment 
' in : peacetime.” t. "93+ 


-_-« “ee 
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But they argued that’ 
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“Now where is this job going 
to be done if we dont do it at 
the bargaining table?” -he went 
on. “If we don’t make a start 
in the industries where automa- 
tion. progress has gone forward 
at the fastest speed of accelera- 
tion then where should it start? 


“I say to the strongest union 
in_the richest industry, the place 
to make this start is in General 
Motors and the Ford Motor Co. 
in 1955.” 

One of the major practical 
steps to implement-the union's 
outlook was the much-debated 
proposal for a dues increase of 
$5 monthly to be in effect until 
a $25,000,000 kitty- is reached. 
When the goal is reached, dues 


go back to $2.50 but when the 
fund drops to below $20,000,000 


dues hike up to $3.50 and stay 
at the rate until the. total is 
reached again. : 

_ The opposition to this big dués 
raise was negligible, but the 
sharp debate was .whether the 
union's strike benefit policy 
should be based on -the-“need” 
of a striker or be uniformly paid 
to every striker as a matter of 
“right.” Those who wanted it as 
a “matter of right” conceded that 
the fund would. have to be per- 
haps- $100 million or more to 
make possible such payments. 
mibers 


Tells UAW 


resent being humiliated by inves- 
tigations of a welfare committee. 
The supporters: of the adminis- 
tration’s position pointed out 


that a fund of the size the “right” 


formula demands is not realistic 
at this time and is certainly not 
conceivable in time for a pos- 
sible GM or Ford strike. Ford 
Local 600 president Carl Stellato 
proposed that Reuther seek unity 
with the AFL leaders on a joint, 
strike fund for the entire labor 
movement. That, as speakers 
and Reuther himself pointed out, 
is not in the cards soon enough 
to answer the UAW’s needs of 


this year. 
* 


THE “NEEDS” formula won 
by a majority that seemed two 
to one on a bead vote. But the 
final vote on the issue gave the 
administration's proposal a ma- 
jority of about 98 percent. 

The resolution on unity clearly 
indicated that in the UAW’s 
thinking the merger will “not be 
an end, but a new beginning,” 
for a period which the union 
envisions may be comparable to 
the sweep of late thirties. 

The attitude of the AFL’s old 
guard is a little different now. 
George .Meany, president of the 
AFL, in his address before the © 
UAW-the first time he ad- 
dresed a CIO convention—spoke 
in favor of such joint organizing 
drive. Meany, nevertheless pre- 
sented an old guard type speech, 
with main emphasis on red-bait- 
ing and on labor as the mainstay 
of the “free enterprise” system. 
He gave the UAW delegates a 
clear indication that the merger - 
will, indeed, not be the end of 
the struggle against old guard 
conservatism. But the symbolic 


‘unity in Meany’s appearance be- 


fore- the convention was hailed . 
with a prolonged standing ova- 
tion, | rr a i 
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orececcsccccccescocscovoeceeesoosseeoooeee by George Morris 


Why Not Exchange Labor 
Delegations With the USSR? 


FOLLOWING some _favor- 
able remarks by the President 
on an exchange of farm delega- 
tions between the state of Iowa 
and Soviet Union, the State De- 
partment gave approval both for a 


.— Soviet delegation of farm experts 


and of student editors to tour 
our country. ) 
This raises 
a question for 
the, labor 
movement: ‘if 
even our con- 
servative 
President 
favors __ this 
“a d v enture 
in human re- 
lations,” as he 
called it, why 
shou! dnt- 
AFL and CIO leaders? There is 
a standing invitation to Ameri- 
can unionists to visit the USSR 
that had been extended public- 
ly more than a year ago by 
Nikolai Schvernik, president of 
the Soviet trade unions. That 
invitation rémains unanswered. 
In all the 37 years since the 
Socialist republic was establish- 
ed, the ALF’s leadership has 
continually conducted a most 
vicious attack upon the Soviet 
Union. But never in all those 
37 years has an AFL represen- 
tative visited the USSR or been 
an eye-witness to a single one 
of the shameless allegations of 
the AFL. It is easier to avojd 
the truth and keep on shouting 
the lies, tltan to face the realities. 
* . 
THE CIO did maintain a 
fraternal relationship with the 
Soviet trade unions through the 
war and for about two years 
after. A delegation of CIO lead- 
ers who visited the USSR short- 
ly after the war, headed. by 
James Carey, came back with a 
glowing report on what they 
saw. It was issued in. pamphlet 
form with foreword by-the late 


Phillip Murray commending it. 


highly. 

Since 1947 the CIO leaders, too, 
sniped at the USSR and the very 
unions (now about 45 million 
strong) that they once praised. 
In fact, the president of the 
CIO, Walter Reuther, had him- 
self toured and worked in the 
Soviet Union for a year and 
came back (in 1935) bursting 
with enthusiasm for the land of 
socialism. But Reuther today 
won't let a delegation represent- 
~ ing bis union or the CIO have 
a look-see in the USSR. 

om 
VASILY V. KUZNETSOV, 


, inaccuracies in the story, 


least one state judgeship when 
Governor Ribicoff of Connecti- 
cut named Margaret Connor 
Driscoll to the bench. She is 
attorney for the state CIO and 
the wife of the secretary-treas- 
would bé able to boast of at 
urer of the state CIO council. 
But her appointment raised a 


storm of opposition from a major- 


ity in the state legislature who 
refused to confirm her appoint- 
ment. 


The important point is that she 


was held unqualified because 


she was associated with labor in 
her capacity as an attorney, and, 
therefore “biased.” It is fine of 
course, if a Jawyer has a list of 
corporation clients. That, in fact, 
rates him high, even if he is a 
hack in the profession and knows 
nothing of the law. But there 
isnt a judge in these 48 states 
who has the stigma “labor man.” 

In the USSR they have no 
corporations, hence no corpora- 
tion lawyers, or judges. The 
judges are workers, farmers and 
professionals. Mrs. Driscoll, had 
two strikes against her—she is a 
laborite and a woman. Women 
judges are almost as. rare as la- 
bor people in office. 

* 


SOME WEEKS AGO the 
papers here had a good time 
with a story in Pravda from a 
correspondent in the USSR who 
toured some ghosted New Eng- 


land textile and shoe towns. He 


pictured the misery and unem- 
ployment due to the shutdown 
of mills whose owners found a 
more profitable climate in the 
“right-to-scab” states. The papers 
taunted Pravda on some og a 

ut 
none dared deny the basic part 
of the story—the mass unemploy- 
ment and the misery in those 
towns. 

Last week at the Pennsylvania 
CIO _— convention, ‘chairman 
Emery F. Bacon and director 
Charles Ferguson of the CIO's 
Community Services Commit- 
tee reported, according to CIO 
News of March 21, that 1,011.- 
126 persons in the state are reg- 
istered for’ government surplus 
food. The story is similar in West 
— Kentucky and _ other 
coal areas. And this in the midst 


, of “prosperity!” 


+ 
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junder $100 million to $270 mil. 


By ERIK BERT 
THE BIG rubber and oil 


fice, to prosecute such violations, 
has assured Congress those trusts: 
will operate the rubber plants in 
a competitive, non-monopolistic 
manner. wh . 

Let’s take a look at who is in- 
volved in this deal. 

The rubber companies are: 
Goodrich, U. S. Rubber, Firestone 
and Goodyear. These are the Big 
4 of the rubber industry, selling 
80 percent of all tires in the U. S. 

The oil companies are the big- 
gest: Texas, Gulf, Shell, Phillips, 
Standard Oil. of California, Cities 
Service, and Continental-Oil; and 
Standard Oil of, New Jersey. 

There were two other com- 


rusts Cutting Melon Of 
Rubber Plant Giveaway 


- 
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_ . WASHINGTON 
corporations who are assuming ownership of the synthetic 


rubber plants built with taxpayer's money almost without exception have been convicted 
or charged with violation of the country’s anti-trust laws. Yet Attorney General Brownell 
who has sworn in his oath of of- - ~ 


ee 
Efforts of a small band of progressive Democrats to stop the 
sale of 24 of the 27 government-owned synthetic rubber plants to 
the oil, rubber and chemical trusts failed when their bills were de- 
feated 56 to 31 in the Senate and 283 to 132 in the House. The 
sales went into effect at midnight March 24, and the -government 
continued negotiations for the sale of the remaining’ three plants. 
The meaning of this vast giveaway to big business is revealed in the 


following story by Erik Bert, our Washington correspondent. 
he a 4 


panies, which came into existence 
just for the purpose of grabbing; 
off part of the loot. They were 


American Synthetic Co. and Cop- 
olymer Corp. 

American Synthetic was formed 
by 29 corporations in a variety of 
fields, including such well known 
trusts as Anaconda Copper, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, Phelps Dodge 
(copper), Endicott-Johnson (shoe). 

Copolymer Corp. is» the instru-. 
ment of seven companies, includ- 
ing Sears Roebuck, Armstrong Rub-| 
ber, Dayton Rubber, Mansfield 
Tire and Rubber, and Seiberling 
(rubber). 


EVERY ONE of the 13 indi- 
vidual companies in this deal has 
assets of over $100 million, and 
six of them have assets of over $1: 
billion each. 

Number 14 -is American Syn- 
thetic. Sixteen of the 29 companies 
which set it up had assets in 1953 
of over $2 billion. Number 15 is 
Copolymer, which includes Sears, 
Roebuck with $1.4 billion in assets, 
as well as some of the “smaller” 
oil rubber companies. 

What do they expect to get out 
of it? 

A huge melon, whose size may 
range conservatively from a shade 


lion. For that kind of money the | 
Attorney General would probably | 


ibuilt and the people paid for, for: 


some arithmetic for him on the 
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swear that these companies were THAT is only part of the storv. 
the seven dwarfs, come to save Everybody in the rubber trade says 
Synthetic Rubber Goldilocks. that when the sale is consummat- 

They are getting this great in- ed, the price of rubber is going up 
dustry which the government probably by three cents a pound. 
The Library of Congress said: 


$2683 million. Let’s disregard whatl£ the price goes up three cents 


the plants cost during the war 2 pound then—the earnings value 


when they were built to supply syn-, Of the plants wiil be $533,606,750. 
thetic rubber. Let us see what they, And that would mean a give- 
are worth now. away of over one quarter of a bil- 

Rep. Sidney R. Yates of Chicago lion dollars to the oil-rubber mdb 


got the Library of Congress to do of billionaires. 
One of the questions that was 


“earnings value” of the plant. The prominent in the House debate, 
statisticians said that if the value as it had been in the Senate hear- 


‘was figured conservatively at ten|ings, was: what guarantee is there 


times the amount: of ‘he earnings,’ that, if these trusts buy plants, they 
then the plants would be worth will net strange the 800 fabricators 
$359. million—that makes the sale a of rubber products in the U. S., 
$96 million grab. (Continued on Page 11) 
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Coast Seamen Have a Word for Lundeberg 


RANK AND FILE maritime workers here have some pretty pointed salty descrip, 
tions. for Harry Lundeberg for his under-the-counter, crew cutting and raiding deals. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Union locals and rank and file 
groups have been speaking out in 
no uncertain terms against Lunde- 
berg’s deal. The Deck Gang News, 


They range from “West Coast Viking” for his anti-union raiding policies to “Lunchbox” 
for the level to which he would er emaNS } ee 
cut down union standards. And 


who preceded Schvernik as pres- 
ident of the Soviet trade unions 
until he was named to the post 


rank and file paper in Lundeberg’s 


“The biggest sellout in the history| Bridges puts it: “All that he is PTO- own union, declared: 


of deputy foreign minister, has 
been elevated to a still higher 
post—first deputy foreign min- 
ister, the post held by the late 
Andrei Vishinsky. Kuznetsov is 
widely known in this country. 
He headed the Soviet trade un- 
ion delegation that was invited 
by the CIO shortly after the war 
and was warmly welcomed at 
CIO mass meetings. 


Kuznetsov is also known to 
many workers in- Detroit who 
remember when he worked at 
the Ford plant in the early 
thirties. He was an exchange 
worker. When he -toured the 
very plant where he once punch- 
ed a clock many eagerly push- 
ed: forward for a handshake. 
This worker is now occupying 
the next-to-the-top post in 
Soviet foreign ministrv! 

The best we can do here is 
name an “advisory committee 
of some top labor leaders for 
Stassen’s “foreign aid” machin- 
‘ery to provide “labor window 
creping for the policy of arm- 
Ses bolstering enmity to the 


* 


SEVERAL WEEKS ‘ago it 


ae 


they say “amen” to such descrip- maritime unions. 


posing is a competition between 


And maritime has had its share'American and foreign maritime 


tions of Lundeberg’s deal as that’ | | 
by Joseph Curran, president of the 
CIO National Maritime. Union: 


of big sellouts, but this one really unions to see which can do a better 
takes a prize. It was so raw that job of cutting wages, hours and 


EE ooo! 


Lundeberg, president of the AFL'conditions—and how can workers 


“It’s pretty hard for us to get 
a raise in pay or to better our con- 
ditions when the Old Man (Lunde- 
berg) writes secret back door . 


agreements with International 


the 


As Black Gang’ sees Lundeberg 


a few.weeks ago, was compelled to 
walk out of the Washington, D. C., 
conference of CIO and AFL Mari-' 
time Unions, declaring that the 
year-old’-CIO-AFL Maritime unity 
is “ended.” 


* 


BRIEFLY, Lundeberg’s new pro- 
gram as put into effect on-the S.S. 
Tonsina, a Liberty type ship own- 
ed by the Alaska Steam Company, 
and chartered to the International 
eres Company, boils down to. 
this: 

Elimination of at least five sis- 
ter maritime unions; longer hours 
worked for shorter crews; elimina-' 
tion of the 40 and 44-hour week,| 
establishment of a 56-hour week; 
elimination of all penalty time;' 
elimination of the hiring hall; re- 
duction of subsistence and welfare 
payments; elimination of grievance 


m : , 
Lundeberg’s excuse—if it can be 
called that—is that such steps. are | 


needetl td meet foreign competi- 
tion. But, as ILWU president Harry’ 


Seafarers International Union, only benefit from this?” 


distributed rank and file newspaper, 


Ipelled members of MMP (AFL 


Shipping, a ‘paper company, a 
character agency, owning no ships. 
weeny: .— “Who among the rank and file 
~ Sa s oe crea em. cowed of the SUP (Sailors Union of the 
PEs BON Moat £TANCISCOs Pacific) knew that Lunchbox sign- 
revealed some of the dirty deals in-' od an agreement giving away twe 
ney ie a —— of deck jobs: steering time; the 40- 
’ le pores Foie at OT © hour week at sea, overtime on 
Ce are. ee eee €X-! watch, setting of sea watches, etc., 
_ me 3eliate SS 
Masters, Mates and Pilots), anti-|" The MMP called a stop-work’ 
union characters who couldn't get meeting at Wilmington, Calif., and 
7 with a barn s Bounty protested to-AFL president George 
=e Were ae os ws ds Meany. The MEBA also — 
and talked of setting up picket 

THE Black Gang News check-|lines when the Tonsina returns 
ed with other unions on the West from its trip to Pusan, Korea. The 
Coast and learned that none of the American Radio Association sent 
Tonsina engineers were listed as out radiograms to all ships at sea 
members of the Marine Engineers notifying them of the deal. The 
Beneficial Association (MEBA). No Tonsina hired no radio operator 
jobs came through the Marine Fire-'from the ARA hall. 
men’s hall. | The Black Gang News was 
The paper also discovered that speaking for more than itself when 
the Tonsina ‘sneaked out of port”jit called upon all maritime union 
at Seattle because “it was feared officials to-take immediate steps to 
that the longshoremen in Seattle'stop -Lundeberg’s threat to work- 
would get wind of the skulldug-|ing conditions and to the unity of 


The Black Gang News, widely 


™ 
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$ig Power Talks Insure the Peace? 
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SUPPORTERS OF WORLD PEACE have won an outstanding victory in the of Th e Wor k A r : 


ment wrung from the Eisenhower Administration to participate in a Big Four meeting with 


the Soviet Union. This development came as a surprise to many Americans w 
deliberately : 


ing -.subjected to 
crented war alarms, including the 
story planted by Admiral Carney, 
“Lat war would break out in mid- 
‘April. The insidious propaganda 
about imminent and _ inevitable 
war was intended to prevent 
such negotiations. 

Where did. the idea of Big- 
Power negotiations come : from? 
Who has been for it and who 


against? And the biggest question | 


_ that must be answered is. how can 


EISENHOWER 


Big-Power negotiations be success- 
ful in reducing tensions and guar- 
anteeing lasting peace? 

* 


THE IDEA of big-power nego- 
tiations and alliance was born in 
the blood, sweat and tears which 
saved our country frém destruc- 
tion in World War II. 

At Teheran in 1943 and Yalta 
in 1945 the U.S., Britain and the 
USSR agreed that big-power unity 
must be preserved after the war 
as the foundation for the United 
Nations and for a lasting peace. 
Later the Big Three became the 
Big Four, including France, and 
also the Big Five, including China. 

Ironically, the release of the 
Yalta records by the State Depart- 
ment spurred the recent statements 
for a Big-Four parley. It was 
jronical because Dulles had _in- 
tended quite the opposite—to dis- 
credit the idea of big-power con- 
ferences. * 


Chairman George of the Senate 
. Foreign Relations | committee 
charged the State Department's ac- 
tion would make high-level meet- 
ings more difficult. And then he 
proposed the holding of a Big Four 
conference. _ 

After many confusing and con- 
tradictory statements from the 
White House the President finally 
said he favored Big-Four : talks, 
suggesting that the foreign min- 


isters should meet first and pave, 


the way for a meeting of the heads 
of state. Premier Bulganin nailed 
that down with his two-sentence 


statement last Saturday: 

“The Soviet Government, as be- 
fore, takes a positive attitude to- 
ward the idea of a conference of 
the great powers expressed by the 
President of the United States if 
there is envisaged a conference 
that would contribute to the less- 
ening of tension in international 
relations. 

“In this connection, it.may be 
pointed out first of all that the So- 
viet Government already has pro- 
posed to hold in the nearest future 
a conference of the four powers at 
which it would be possible to set- 


ttle the question of the Austrian 
state treaty.” 


THE LAST Big Four confer- 
ence of foreign ministers was held 
in Berlin at the end of January 
and early part of February 1954. 
For enidtibealile time before it 
met Eisenhower and Dulles repeat- 
edly turned dow: Soviet proposals 
to call such a conference. 

Toward the end- of 1953 Win- 
ston Churchill was saying again 
that he thought it was a good idea 
to have high level meetings with 
the Soviet Unton. His feelers in 
that respect had gotten a warm 
response in Moscow from former 
premier Malenkov and Soviet for- 
eign minister “Molotov. But the 
State Department was worried 
about Churchill's statements, even 
though they had not ‘gotten be- 
yond the statement stage.- 

Thus, the Nov. 17, 1953 N.Y. 
Times carried a dispatch from its 
London correspondent Drew Mid- 
dleton saying that the State De- 
partment and its representatives 
were very much opposed to Chur- 
chill’s declarations on the matter. 

A revealing story explaining why 
the Administration finally agreed 
to call the Berlin conference ap- 
peared in Newsweek magazine on 
Nov. 9, 1953. It was headlined: 
“BAD NEWS FOR THE GOP.” 


“Although President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles both oppose it, 79 per- 
cent of the voters favor a meet- 
ing of the Big Four .. . to discuss 
a possible settlement of the cold 
war. Only 12 percent of the voters 
agree with Mr. Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles while 9 percent 
have no opinions.” 

* 

IT WAS a great tribute to the 
good sense of the American peo- 

le that they rejected the Eisen- 

ower-Dulles position. But when 
agreement was finally reached for 
the foreign ministers meeting Sec- 
retary of State Dulles indicated 
that he was not at all anxious to 
end the cold war. On the eve of 
the meeting he announced his pol- 
icy of “massive retaliation.” 

Also, on the eve of the Berlin 


conference a well-planned cam- 
paign of “pessimism” filled all the 


papers. Stories, inspired by the 


Austria May Be Key 
To Ease Tensions 


THOUGH THE AUSTRIAN peace treaty issue is not 


the biggest or most difficult issue between east and west it 
may turn out to bé a key to a tumming point in world affairs. 


Austria has been occupied by 
the Big Four powers but it has 
had a unified, sovereign govern- 
ment.- The difficulty .about settl- 
ing on a peace. treaty came from 
the German problem. Austria had 
been incorporated in Germany un- 
der Hitler and the danger of “an- 
schluss” always related the Aus- 
trian question to Germany. | 

Howeyer, in February Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov had 
several talks with the Austrian 
ambassador _in Austria. Molotov 
revealed a new Soviet concession 
withost imaking i dependent on 
Ww ing, it tona 
‘German settlement. 


ae 


OUR GOVERNMENT has of- 
ten demanded that the Soviet Un- 
ion show its “good faith” by agree- 
ing to an Austrian treaty. The So- 
viet Union has come through with 
a definite concession on this is- 
sue. In his brief comment on Eis- 
enhowers press conference state- 
ment, that he favors Big Four 
talks, Soviet Premier Bulganin 
said the Austrian treaty could be 
a subject for a Big Four foreign 
ministers meeting. 

So the stage is set and it is 
Washington which will have to 
show its good faith in this matter 
pd on the much larger issues 


* 


State Department, stressed only 
the difficulties and how agreements 
couldn’t be reached. 

At the conference itself the So- 
viet Union made proposals for 
arms reduction, for banning atomic 
bombs under international inspec- 
tion and control, and for unifying 
Germany, holding free elections 
and removing the threat to either 
side of German militarism. 


< ‘Ap 


BULGANIN 


Dulles said NO to each pro- 
posal. 
* 


BUT THE BERLIN conference 
was far from being a failure. It 


‘adopted the historic decision to 


call the Far Eastern conference in 
Geneva. And that Geneva confer- 
ence ended the last shooting war 
in the world. 


The Berlin conference was im- 
portant in another respect. In his 
recent review of foreign affairs to 
the Supreme Soviet, V. M. Molotov 
put it this way: 

“The value of the Berlin Con- 
ference consisted primarily in the 
fact that international conferences 
were resumed by the Great Pow- 
ers after a five years interruption, 
which is of greatest importance 
for the settlement of burning in- 
ternational problems.” 

A lot of nonsense has appeared 
in the big business press about the 
recent changes in the Soviet gov- 
ernment and about the above men- 
tioned speech by Molotov. It was 
said the changes meanka new “get 


emphasis on negotiations and 
peaceful coexistence. But Bulganin 
said in his speech to the Supreme 
Soviet: 

“We stand for such negotiations 
and strive for such agreements 
with other countries as would re- 
lieve tension in international af- 
fairs.” 

Thus the record showed a con- 
tinuity of Soviet emphasis on big- 
power negotiations from Stalin to 
Malenkov to Bulganin—and the his 
torian can of course trace it to 
‘the fundamental policy outlined 
by Lenin, the founder of the So- 
viet state. “The foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union,” Molotov said 
in his most recent foreign pelicy 
review, “is based on the Lenin 


ent social systems.” 
* 


_EARLY LAST month it was re- 
vealed that on a number of occa- 
sions British prime minister Chur- 
chill had suggested talks with the 
Soviet Union. Churchill himself 
admitted in Commons that the So- 
viet government quickly and glad] 
accepted the proposals. But pe 
time Washington vetoed the idea. 

Now, apparently, 
hower Administration feels that it 
cannot ignore the tide in world af- 
fairs. Even though Dulles is al- 
ready hedging, saying it will take 
months before a conference can 
be arranged, and the “pessimism” 
brigades are on the march as they 
were before the Berlin conference 
—the cause of peace is in a stronger 
position than ever to achieve a 7 
cisive advance. Much depends on 


how j of - public som 


pressure 
| affects the big power talks. , 


tough” Soviet policy and no more} 


principle of co-existence of differ- 
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FIRE ADMIRAL CARNEY! 
ANOTHER monstrous war-seare has been exposed 
as a fake. It was the story fed to the Press by the U. S. 
military leaders that a war ~was imminent and would 
take place by mid-April. s 
The story; reportedly given to the press by Admiral 
Carney, chief of naval operations, was that the Chinese 
were preparing a full scale attack on Quemoy and Matsu 
next month. 
President Eisenhower now says there is no.such in- 
formation. , 
But that is only half of the fake. The fact, is no matter 
what the Chinese do or do not do with regard to the off- 
shore islands, they cannot start a war there. They are 
FINISHING a war, a civil war. It is WE who are threaten- 
ing the peace by our presence on Formosa, which belongs 
, to China, and by the possibility of Washington going to 
the “defense” of the off-shore islands which nobody even 
denies belong to China. | 

| The Carney hoax was part of the pressure move by 
the Knowland-Bridges crowd to get a definite commitment 
on the off-shore islands. So widespread is the public revul- 
sion against this Knowland-Bridges line, that more and 
more Democratic Senators are speaking out. Witness 
the attack by Majority Leader Johnson on Knowland and 
Bridges, and Senator Sparkman’s description of the GOP 
as a war party and his naming of Eisenhower and Dulles. 

This development is all the more significant in view 
of the way most of the Democfats gave Eisenhower a 
free hand in the Formosa straits. 

It is not enough for the President to say there is no 
information that the Chinese intend to take their own 
islands in April. He should repudiate the position of the 
Knowland-Bridges crowd. Instead of refusing even to 
reprimand Admiral Carney, the President should fire him. 
He should follow the advice of, the British and Canadian 


$8.00 
7.00 
1.50 


| he should recognize the Cairo Declaration in which we 
| pledged that Formosa would go back to China. 

| The people should demand that the President take 
_ these steps to help insure peace in the Pacific. It will help 
| guarantee the success of the Big Power talks which the 
_ Knowland crowd is trying to torpedo before they are 


| even fully. set. 


ISSUE BEFORE JUDGE DIMOCK 


IN ITS FRANTIC efforts to block a new trial for 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and her 12 codefendants, the Jus- 
ice Depatment convicts itself of operating a monstrous 
frame-up system against Communists, and of flagrantly 
violating the basic laws of the land. For the law says that 
a new trial shall be granted where testimony given by a 
material witness is false ‘and where; without that testi- 
mony, the jury might have reached a different conclusion. 
| In the hearings before Judge Dimock, on the defense 
motion for a new trial, attorney Harry Sacher established 
to the satisfaction of all reasonable persons not only that 
‘Harvey Matusow was a “material” witness, but also that 
‘his testimony was glaringly false. He did this NOT through 
the use of Matusow’s own confession that he lied, but by 
independent testimony elicited from FBI files (Matusow’s 
‘own reports to the FBI), from documents introduced by 
the Justice Department, from disinterested witnesses such 
las Bishop Oxnam, from the statements made under oath 
by the prosecutors (Marks, Reagan, Blinder, Cohn), and 
from the transcript of the Flynn trial. 

a a oo 


OUT OF THIS complex of legal procedures, a very 
simple but inescapable conclusion emerges. Matusow in- 
vented his testimony, with the coaching and encourage- 
ment of the prosecution, and he piled invention upon in- 
vention as he went along. Moreover, his testimony was 


the Eisen- 


“material” not only in convicting Trachtenberg, Charney, 
and Johnson but in creating the atmosphere which led to 
the jury's verdict against the entire 13. 

Judge Dimock is at this writing considering the: testi- 
mony produced at the hearings, 

How Judge Dimock will decide is a matter between 


less. They can let the press, the pulpit, and their elected 
representatives know their conviction that this continuing 
evil of the informer and frameup system is a cancerous 
growth — our country which must be promptly and 
forever ended lest freedom itself perish as its victim. 


ho were be- President—Joseph Dermer; Secretary-Treasurer—Charles J. Hendley- 


3 Menths 6 Menths | Year 
$13.00 
12.00 

2.50 


governments not to interfere on Quemoy and Matsu. And ~ 


himself and his conscience. But the people are not power- | 


a 


it 


ney 's Formosa Plot Shows Need for Big 


Negotiations Can 
‘Lift Goud of 
Hydrogen Bomb 


taken up in Big-Power negotiations is the atomic cloud. The 
Federation of American Scientists has warned that-continued 


test explosions of the H-bombs 
will poison the atmosphere and 


damage the whole human race 


genetically. 

This warning only emphasizes 
the importance of stopping not 
only test explosions but making 
certain there is never an atomic 
and hydrogen bomb war. How 
urgent this is was pointed up by 


two recent threats. First was the 


statement by General Gruenther, 
commander of the NATO forces, 
that the military strategy of this 
alliance will be based on using 
nuclear weapons. And since the 
aim of the Paris pacts is to in- 
corporate a new Wehrmacht in 
NATO this means putting nuclear 
weapons in the hands of members 
of Hitler’s general staff. Second- 
ly was the statement of President 
Eisenhower that he would use 
atomic bombs if “major” hostili- 
ties broke out anywhere. 
* 

ACTUALLY negotiations are 
going on right now in London on 
the question of disarmament and 
atomic weapons 


The UN Disarmament Sub- 
commission, consisting of the U.S., 
USSR, Britain, France> and Cana- 
da is meeting in London. A pro- 
posal was made to this meeting 
by Soviet delegate Andre Grom- 
yko for destroying all nuclear 
weapons under a strict system of 
international controls and inspec- 
tion. He also proposed that all 
armament be frozen at the levels 
of Jan. 1, of this year. And he 
has proposed a world disarma- 
ment conference this year under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 


Subsequently the Soviet dele- 
gate also accepted many Western 


Straits. 
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. AN URGENT QUESTION for big-power negotiations is the crisis in the Formosa 
The Senator from Formosa, William Knowland, also Senator “Low-Blow’ Joe 
McCarthy, and Admirals Carney and Radford are filling the air with demands for war 


against China. Obviously a hi 
level conference on Formosa wo d| 
have to be a Big-Five meeting be- 
cause China, a nation of 600,000,- 
000 people, is the country directl 
rib a Our cvuntry has al- 
ready lost prestige in Asia and the 
world over because of our refusal 
to recognize the existence of a 
nation with a quarter of the world’s 
population. 


Less-than two months ago the 
‘Eisenhower Administration turned 


down a proposal by the Indian 
and Soviet governments for a 
Geneva-type conference to settle 
the Formosa crisis. But talks, not 
shooting, is what the’ world, in- 
cluding the American-peoples want 
in this situation. | 


proposals on disarmament and a 
oe step approach to the atom- 
ic ban as demanded by the West- 
ern powers. The Soviet Union has 


* 
also urged a drastic 50 percent! es 
cut of all so-called conventional) SUCCESSFUL negotiations on 


arms. But they have gone further, the Formosa situation require an 
and made considerable conces-| understanding of ere the crisis has 
sions to the proportional kind of arisen in the first place. And the, 
disarmament which the Westefn issue has arisen because the armed 
powers insist on. forces of our country are occupy- 
+ ing territory which our govern- 

ment has solemnly recognized be- 

THERE STILL exists a good longs to China. 

deal of confusion on the reasons; The Chinese, American and 


why international agreement On’ British governments met in Cairo 
banning nuclear weapons has nev-| jy 1943 and selemnly pledged: | 


and Ceylon. 


reaffirmed their P assay 0 that For- 
mosa and the other islands stolen 


from China shall be returned. 


The State Department nailed 
this down on Dec. 23, 1949, when 
it declared: 

“Formosa, politically, geogra- 
phically, and strategically, is part 
of China. . : . Although ruled by 
the Japanese for 50 years, his- 


torically it has been Chinese. Po-| - 


litically and militarily it is stric?'y 
Chinese responsibility.” 


* : 


COMMON SENSE, as well as 
internatfonal law, dictates that For- 
mosa is Chinese because that’s how 
Chiang Kai-shek got there first. 


After the war Chiang was still} 


head of the Chinese government. 

However, the Chinese people 
kicked Chiang out. On Oct 1, 
1948, they proclaimed the Peoples 
Government, which is, recognized 
by Great Britain, the Scandinaviay 
countries, as well as practically all: 
the countries of Asia, including In- 
dia, Indonesia, Pakistan, Burma 


The tail-end of a civil war con- 
tinues in islands located in the 
Formosa Straits. And the present 
crisis arose because at the end of: 


‘close to the Chinese mainland that 


author James Michener, who was 
on Matsu, said that having our 
military forces on Quemoy and 
Matsu is the same as though Rus- 
sia held Brooklyn and _ Staten 
Island. 
Now the Knowlands and Me- 


BRIDGES 


Carthys, aided by their fellow- 
traveling Admirals Carey and 
Radford are demanding a definite 
commitment of military action tor 
Chiang on Quemoy and Matsu. 
The immediate demand of the 


er succeeded. Constant propa-| 
ganda here has reiterated that the! 


“.. , that Japan shall be stripped 
of all islands in the Pacific which 


January President Eisenhower de-|peace-loving people of this coun- 
manded preventive war powers in'try is that we evacuate our forces 


Soviet Union opposes a system of she has seized or occupied since 


inspection and control. But even the beginning of the first world 
the editor of the Atomic Scientists! war jn 19 14, and that all the terri- 


Bulletin, Eugene Rabinowitch has tories Japan has stolen from the 
made it plain that the Soviet pro-| Chinese, such as Manchuria, For- 
posal calls for continuous world-| meen onl the Pescadores, all be 
wide inspection, and that the day- restored to the Republic of China.” 
to-day operations of the inspection | Furthermore. at the Poteduas 


system would not be subject to) oo, : 
any veto under the Soviet plan. jeonferenve in 1945 the big powers 


The reason for failure so far, 
Rabinowitch stated, was that our, Pee 
plan called not for inspection but ee Si gees 
international ownership and man-. #233776 
agement of atomic energy re- ,:g gem 
sources and plants. Obviously the § #2 #3 
Russians wouldn’t accept that any * F527 
more than we would accept a plan’ § 
for giving our atomic plants to an_ £3 
international body controlled by J 


Soviet votes. | 


At this moment a_ world-wide 
campaign is Boing on for destroy-| _ 
ing all nuclear weapons under’ 
international control .and inspec- 
tion. Negotiations on disarmament 
among the big powers must take. 
as.,a starting point the need of 


banning the horror bombs. | KNOWLAND 


earming of Nazis—Main 


Obstacle 


THE MAJOR QUESTION affecting war or peace in the world is Germany. To- 


day, as for the last five years, 


determination by Washington to rearm west Germany and incorporate it in an anti-So- 


viet alliance. 

Ratification of the Paris treaties 
thus makes unification of Germany 
much more difficult. Our Europ- 
ean allies who have ratified the 
Paris pacts are now admitting this. 
For example, a dispatch -from 
Paris to the New York Times 


(March_ 28) said: 


“France doubtless will receive 
much praise in Washington for her 
belated acquiescence in German 
rearmament. But the picture would 
be in false focus if it were 
that France was in agreement with 
Washington.” Pe ies 

The same days N. Y. Times 
carried a dispatch from Bonn 
which said that sources close to the 
Adenauer government itself. were 
calling: : 

“, . » for negotiations with the 
Soviet Union before the arming of 


effect.” 
. eee, 
is the key to Er 


7 


to Agreement 


the single biggest obstacle to agreement on Germany is the 


on these islands. 


discredited dictator 


m@° Davis can 
Eeq friends in the Pittsburgh prison 


order to protect Chiang Kai-shek 
Eisenhower and 
Dulles have also threatened the 
use of so-called tactical atomic 
bombs in order to preserve the. 
Chiang on 
islands that we pledged would be' 
eturned to China. 

Some of these islands 


are SO} 


from the offshore islands. 

But for big power negotiations 
to be successful we have to keep 
our pledged word that Formosa, 
the Pescadores and other islands 
stolen from China shall be returned 
to her. And China itself must re- 
ceive its lawful seat in the United 
Nations. 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


® New SACB Member a Kluxer? 


BENJAMIN J. DAVIS, in an 
affidavit made public last week 
by the Civil Rights Congress, 
continued his attack on jimcrow 
conditions in federal prisons. 
be written to by 


where he is serving a 60-day 
contempt sentence. Address is 
c/o Allegheny County jail, Ross 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* 


JOHN S. WOOD ot Georgia, 


for:aer Congressman and Eisen- 


hower’s newest appointtee to the 
Subversive * Activities Control 
Board was once a Ku. Klux Klan 
leader, it was charged by John 
Wesley Dobbs, vice chairman of 
the Republican state central 
committee of Georgia. Chair- 
man Harley Kilgore (D-W_ Va) 
of the Senate judiciary commit- 
tee has been asked to hold hear- 
ings before confirming Wood. 
* 


VINCENT HALLINAN, pres- 
idential, candidate of the Pro- 
gressive Party in 1952, was re- 
leased from federal prison last 
week after serving 14 months of 


a sentence for “income tax eva- 
sion. He said the world looked 
“infinitely better” than when he 


entered prison. 
* 


CARL BRADEN'S. attorneys 
may ask the U. S. Supreme 
Court to rule on the extortionate 
bail of $40,000 set by a Louis-- 
ville, Ky., court following his 
conviction and 15-year prison 
sentence for violating the state’s 
“sedition” law. The American 
Civil Liberties Union said setting 
such unreasonable and impos- 
sible bail is tantamount to denial 
of bail, a right guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 

* | 

HEARINGS on legislation to 
permit use of wiretap evidence 
in federal courts opened before 
the House judiciary committee 
March 23 with representatives of 
the Justice Department as very 
reticent witnesses. Chairma 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY) said the 
department appeared not to 
want to cooperate with the in- 
vestigation. 
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in bringing about the last two,Staff which helped draw up the 


sponsible 
against us. 


is trying to give the impression 


von Luettwitz, Heusinger and Col. 
Panitzki, all of whom were in| 
Hitler's general staff, and were re- 
for the war crimes) 


| \* 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
and the big business: press here 


that the ratification of the ‘Paris| 


pacts means the end_ of the struggle 


against a new Nazi-influenced Ger- 
man army. They are also mislead- 
ing public opinion into thinking 
that the ratification of the Nazi 
Wehrmacht will help Big Four 
talks. . | 


However, enabling legislation is 


rt affected, but also American. 
West Germany actually went into| 
) -fratified the Adenauer. government 


‘head the new Wehrmacht. These 


itarism played a primary’ part 


; 


world wars. In each case not only 
European ‘peace and security was 


Even before the Paris pacts were 
had. assigned the men who will 
inelude Lt. Gen. Schwerin, who 


plans for World War II; Gen. Hans 
Speidel, who was Nazi. chief-of- 
staff in occupied France; Gen. 
Cruewell, who commanded a tank 
corps against our forces in North 
Africa and was prominent in build- 
ing the “Black Reichswehr’ durin 


still necessary in west. Germany 
before the army can be raised. The 
German trade unionists and Social 


Democrats are continuing the fight 
‘against rearmament. And above 


all the demand is rising every-|ing 


where for Big-power negotiations 
before rearmament. 


was a member of Hitler's General 


the Weimar Republic; wi 
thém are Generals von rdckheim, 


ernment’s legal adviser Wilhelm 
Grewe has stated: 

“That the Paris agreements 
would become invalid and imap- 
plicable after Germany’s reunifi- 
cation.” 

They realize that the Soviet 
Union and other socialist lands 
can’t accept a new Nazi-army di- 
rected against the USSR any more 
that the U. S. could go to a Big 
Four meeting and agree to the 
formation of a united Germany 
dedicated to a crusade against the 
Uniged States. ” 

Unification of Germany and its 
demilitarization require that the 
aims of the Paris pacts actually 
become invalid. 

The ~Soviet government has 
stated that the Austria treaty is a 
good subject for a Big Four meet- 
And Germany, which is the 
crucial question can also Be settled 
if no side tries to impose a rearme - 


Meanwhile the Adenauer gov- 


ed Germany directed another side, 


“ 
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View ot Reconstr uction — 


The Life and Writings of Fred- 
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erick Douglass, Vol. IV, Re- 
construction and After. Edited 
by Dr. Philip S. Foner. In- 
ternational Publishers. New 
York. 576 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by 
AUGUSTA STRONG 


wu the publication of 


of Volume IV of 


“The Life and Writings of 


Frederick -Douglass,’ Dr. 
Philip Foner completes his 
collection of the entire body of 
Douglass’ letters, speeches, and 
writings, and brings to a close 
his own study of this giant ok 
the nineteenth century. The 
picture of Douglass and _ his 
times that emerges has the fresh 
authenticity of an eye-witness 
report, 

Volume IV deals with Re- 
construction (1865-1877) and 
with the closing years of the 
century up to Douglass’ death 


sheds new light upon some epi- 
sodes in the efforts of American 
imperialism to expand in Santo 
Domingo and Haiti, and Doug- 
lass’ relation to them. 

Strangely and _ interestingly 
enough, much of the Douglass 
story reads like a chronicle of 
today ... the multiplicity of 
organizations, divisions among 
liberals, political persecution, 
the battle of ‘personalities in 
public life, the struggle within 
the liberal movement against po- 
litical expediency in shelving 
civil rights legislation in order 
to win allies mong the Southern 
upper classes. 

Most of the issues to which 
Douglass consciously dedicated 
his life remain unresolved today. 


in 1895. This volume is a ma- - - 


jor contribution to the scholarly 
materials readily available on 
one of the most distorted and 
neglected periods in American 
history. 

Historical writing on the early 


years of Reconstruction, with 


few exceptions, was described 
by Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, as a 
“field devastated by passion,” 
in which authors wrote accord- 


ing to their preconceived theo- 


ries of the ‘natural inferiority” 
of the Negro people. 

In his own study of early Re- 
construction, Dr: DuBois points 


tion of more than one President. 

All the events of the. period 
are reflected in the present vol- 
ume of the Douglass studies. 
Like the other three volumes, it 
carries valuable notes and care- 
ful documentations, 


Each of the previous three 
volumes, similarly cover a period 
in Douglass's life, and is pre- 
ceded by Dr. Foner’s well writ- 
ten account of the life of Doug- 
lass during the period covered” 
by the accompanying Douglass 
papers. 

FOR MANY YEARS the rich 
historical material in these vol- 
umes was ‘unavailable to the 
publiceand students, since many 
records were believed to have 
been lost in the fire that de- 
stroyed Douglass’ home in 1872. 
Other records were widely scat- 
tered in libraries and historical 
associations throughout the 
country. Dr. Foner spent eight 
years collecting and editing the 
material which appears. 

The results in the completed 
series, show it to have been a 
labor of itnegrity and love, as 
well as an unique contribution 
to the study of American history. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
tration brought electricity to the 


farm. 


out that his book is a pioneer ° 


correcting many false notions 
about this era, pointing out: 
“With a determination un- 
paralled in science, the mass of 
American writers have started 
out to distort the facts of the 
greatest critical period of Amer- 
ican history as to prove right 
wrong and wrong right... .” 
* 


DR. FONER’S latest book, 
like DuBoiis’ “Reconstruction,” 
is indispensable to a re-study of 
Reconstruction,- placing the 


events of that period and the 


role of the Negro people at that 
time in their proper historical 
perspective. 

But aside from its historical 
value, “Reconstruction and Af- 


ter,” as the volume is titled, has 


a verve and fascination of its 
own. In its pages, there comes 
alive a peri 
in which critical changes are 
taking place in the nation, with 
the forces on each side in daily 
political struggles over issues big 
and little, and Frederick Doug- 
Jass—the most eloquent and tire- 
less fighter for justice of his day 


in the thick of it all. 


We are able to visualize the 
developing struggle for the rati- 
cation of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, then for the enforcement 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, and the struggle 
for .civil rights legislation, led 
by the great’ Abolitionist, Charles 
Sumner; the fight for of the Ne- 
gro people and liberals of the 
day against the Ku Klux Klan. 

THE BOOK also touches and 


not unlike today, - 


~~ 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


On his .75th birthday, Douglass 
had told friends gathered to 
‘honor him. ss 

“. . . during nearly 50 years 
of my life I have been an un- 
flinching, unflagging and uncom- 
promising advocate and defend- 
er of the oppressed. When the 
slave was a slave I demanded 
his emancipation, and when he 
was free, I demanded his per- 
fect freedom—all the safeguards 
of freedom.” | 

Today we still fight as Doug- 
lass did, for the freedom of Ne- 
gro children not to be jimcrowed 
in special schools. In ‘1872, 
Douglass worked for the passage 
of a bill, sponsored by Charles 
Sumner, to provide mixed 
schools in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

* | 

DOUGLASS in this period 
fought for women’s suffrage 
for the ballot for Negroes in the 
South; for public school educa- 
tion South and North, for. jobs 
for Negroes; for admission of 
Negroes to trade unions. 


The women’s suffragist move- 
ment helped choose him as vice- 
presidential nominee of the 
Equal Rights Party which ran 
the first woman for President of 
the United States. Trade union- 
ists elected him as president of 
the National 
Union. He was an influential 
figure in more than one Presiden- 
tial campaign and in the elec- 


’ 


Tepresent a democratic, if noly a 


Although Roosevelt was uncer- 
tain about it at first and reluctant 
to banish the company union, the 
momentous Wagner Act protecting 
unions in the right to organize was 
passed in 1935 and gave new im- 
petus to labor oe. ne 

The Public Utilities Holdin § Act 
limited: the vast empires and the 
financial manipulations of public 
utilities. Despite Roosevelt's de- 


nunciations of the monopolies, 


actual curbs on their powers were 
inadequate. And this proved one 


of the real shortcomings of the New 


Deal. 

Other far-reaching legislation, 
the Wagner Housing Act of 1937 
proving ‘public low-rent housing 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 setting a floor wages and 
a ceiling on hours rounded out 
what has since become known as 
the New eDal program. 

The New Deal program was lim- 
ited. Despite fier¢e denunciation by 
the big business press which clam- 
ored that the New Deal was social- 
istic and even communistic, Roose- 
velt never deviated from his faith 
in capitalism or his belief thaf this 
program was best calculated to 
preserve it. And his program was 
always kept strictly within the con- 
fines of the profit system. 


k: Fresh G a 


at wit 


the reader 


In Defense 


THERE IS nothing in the 
Constitution, we agree, which 
would prevent President Ejisen- 
hower from snaring all the 
squirrels which inhabit or visit 
the spacious White House 
grounds and deporting them to 
West Virginia. But it is doubt- 
ful this project, which inad- 
vertently got into the news- 
papers, will endear him either 
to squirrels or people. Especially 
since his purpose is to create for 
himself a private little golfing 
preserve on property which, in 
the final analysis, Prema not 
to him but to the people. 


The President’s complaint is 
that the squirrels dig with their 
paws in his putting green, 
throwing up little traps and 
hazards which prevent the 
coursing of the little golf ball 
directly from the  President’s 
putter to the proper hole ex- 
cavated and metal-lined express- 
ly for the purpose of receiving 
it. The implication is that the 
squirrels do this with malice, 
presumably because they are 
Democrats or creeping socialists, 
or worse. 

* 


BUT THE TRUTH is that 
the squirrels, depending on the 
season, are merely: 

(a) burying acorns or other 
nuts, putting something by to 
feed themselves and their fam- 
ilies during the hard times which 
they expect during the adminis- 
tration of another Hoover Re- 
publican or, 

(b) salvaging nuts laid by last 
fall and now urgently needed. 

The fact is that. the gray 
squirrel which comprises the 
largest part of the White House 
squirrel population is not a very 
industrious storer of food. He 
does not hibernate during the 
winter but continues relatively 
active, foraging throughout the 


cold months. But the ®ray squir- 


rel does like to hide a few nuts 
in the fork of a tree, or under 
leaves, and in shallow holes in 
the sod, -the last of which is the 
President's grievance 
them. 

* 


BUT EVEN if they were as 
foresighted as the little chip- 
munk and hoarded a den full of 
nuts, these early weeks of spring 
would be hard and hungry weeks 
for them as they are for all birds 
and animals. 


against .. 


But it did represent important 
new gains for the people. It did 


partial and inadequate, answer to 


Spring is planting and grow- 


be good enough for everybody else. 
He wound up in a fine -frenzy. 


Golored Labor 


_ of the people Roosevelt drew his 


the fascist solution for capitalism’s 
economic crisis. It did whleash 
some of the strength and energy 
of America’s working people. 

This was the kind of program 
the people really wanted. hed out 
of the struggle for this program 
emerged a Roosevelt more respon- 
sive to the people and hose by 
them as few other Presidents. 

_- From: this democratic upsurge 


“If we cannot place our confi- 


dence in their ability to manufac- 
ture synthetic rubber and main- 
tain competition in the rubber in- 
dustry, if we cannot believe. their 
recorded testimony, then this na- 
tion is headed for serious trouble.” 


Trust violators? 
He answered: 
“But anti-trust violators are not 


confined to the rubber, petroleum, 
ahd chemical business, and if we 
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of Squirrels 


ing time, not harvest time. At 
this season nature gives the ap- 
pearance of lavishness, but it is 
merely a preparation of genero- 
sity to come. She pumps sap up 
the limbs of the tree which she 
decorates with buds and _ blos- 
soms, and she greens the hill- 
sides. But) in such a salad there 
may. be plenty of vitamins but 
hardly much nourishment. It is 
at this season that the small 
farmer, whose grievance against 
Eisenhower equals that of the 
squirrels, runs up a big bill at 
the crossroads store (if he can) 
and the squirrel is compelled by 
hunger to) gnaw at the cambium 
layer, beneath the outer bark, 


of trees. 
* 


WE ARE sather fond of 
squirrels and are quite ready to 
concede that as between the 
President's golf and the grey 
squirrels we would favor the 
squirrels, The gray squirrel, for 


instance, seldom if ever raids 


bird’s nests. He is a handsome, 
graceful fellow, impudent, filled 
with curiosity and on the whole 
courageous. On fairly short ac- 
quaintance he will accept pea- 
nuts from your hand. 

In the late spring of 1952 
when we kved in Washington 
and had, wonder of wonders, a 
backyard, we used to feed pea- 
nuts to the squirrels and catbirds 
who came there regularly. Run- 
ning the length of the yard was 
a sunken’ paved pathway in 
which a neighbor’s large black 
cat used to lie. When a cat- 
bird would alight in the yard to 


catch herself a late breakfast of 
worms or of peanuts left by the 
squirrels, the cat would. utilize 
the concealment afforded by the 
trench-like path to stalk the 
bird. As the mangled corpses on 
the lawn attested, the cat was’ 
often successful. One morning 
from our second story window 
we saw a catbird on the lawn 
and a squirrel perched on the 
fence calmly devouring a nut he 
had picked up from the grass. 
Suddenly there was a flash of 
black along the pathway and 
we saw the,old cat maneuvering 
to get in striking distance of the 
bird. The latter continued to 
peck away at the grass, unaware 
of her mortal peril. But the little 
gray squirrel from his vanta 

point on the fence missed oe 
ing. He began at once to dance 
nervously up and down on the 
fence rail, chattering noisily and 
frantically shaking his bushy tail, 
for the purpose, we were cer- 
tain, of warning the catbird of 
the danger from their common 
foe. As if in response to the 
warning, the bird raised her 
head, saw the cat, and in a sec- 
ond was winging her way to 
safety. We'll wager no golf ball 

ever did that. 


-Y own strength and much- of his|accept the condemnation proposed * 
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THADDEUS STEVENS was a nineteenth century American 
statesman, 2 white man who as a citizen, an attorney, and a member 
of Congress devoted all his adult life to the abolition of slavery and 
the achievement of complete equality for the Negro people. 

Shortly befor his death, Stevens discovered that the burial plot 
he had chosen drew the color ljne, and he disposed of it. He or- 
dered that he be interred instead in Schreiner’s Cemetery, Lancaster, 
Pa.—an unpretentious place open to all. 


self: 


The inscription on the tombstone was written by Stevens him- 


I repose in this quiet and secluded spot, 

Not trom any natural preference for solitude, 
_. But finding other cemeteries 

Limited by charter rules as to race, 


Shee haye chosen 


this fhat I might illustrate in death 


The principles which I advocated through a long life, 


his 


“promised,” and the oil trusts had 
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wed 00d enough for him, and shopld 


greatness, and it was this which 
provided the motive power for the 
New Déal when it was at its crest. 


Rubber Giveaway 
(Continued from Page 3) 


by withholding raw materials, or 
by hiking the price of the raw. 
The answer-to this question 
came from chairman Carl Vinson 
(D-Ga) of the House Armed Ser- 
vices committee. He assured the 
House that the rubber trusts had 


“promised.” And if they had prom- 
ised not to monopolize the syn- 
thetic rubber industry, that was 


= 


by the distinguished~ gentleman 
from New York (Rep. Emanuel 
Celler) then we are in effect con- 
demning a large portion of the in- 
‘dustrial might of America.” 

« 


HE HAS a point there. If you 


condemn these corporations’ for be- 
ing pirates, what’s to prevent you 
from condemnin 
business as a whole. If you charge 
that these corporations are _ loot- 
ing the nation, abetted by Eisen- 
hower and Brownell and the Cadil- 
lac cabinet, what's to prevent you 
from charging that other corpora- 
tions have looted the nation in the 


giveaway progranfs, 


American big 


f 
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A NEW FACE around this 
office is so rare it is always worth 
writing about, which would. be 
reason enough to announce that 
Herb Signer has joined our staff. | 
But there are other reasons, too. 
Herb’s job will be covering New 
York labor and he is eminently 
qualified for it, having been 20 
years in the working-class move- 
ment, helping lead unemployed 
struggles and organizing in the 
original CIO drive. In World 
War II he was a truck mechanic 
with 16 months in ETO. He has 
eee metal, care ogg ea 

-and printing shops. He is 
ss ad has two. chil- 


_ dren.—R, F. He 
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On the Way — 


(eo anennaueenenanedasesanea by ABNER W. BERR Y 


After Waiting 35 Years 
We're Quite Impatient 


THE 13th, 14th and 15th 
Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, adopted more than four 
score years ago, put: this na- 
tion on record recognizing the 
rights and the equality of the 
Negro pores But these amend- 
ments have not been consistent- 


ly enforced, and during these 85 
years, the former 
states have 
- packed Con- 
‘ gress with 
men whose 
function _ it 
is to pre- 
vent the en- 
forcement of 
these. laws. 
The tough- 
est oO i- 
tion of this 
‘rugged band | 
of racist politicians has been to 
laws ranteeing Negro citi- 
Zens the right to work at any 
job for which they are qualified 
(FEPC laws.). They feel safe in 
defying the conscience of the 
nation and the world because 
they still are responsible to an 


electorate which includes only 


a small percentage of Negroes. 
And this dspite the fact that the- 
overwhelming : majority of Ne- 
— groes still live in the South. 
& 
. POLITIGAL EXPEDIENCY 
on the part of both Democratic 
and Republican Senators has 
made possible the success of the 
filibusters in the past; now, in 
the 84th Congress, the Senator- 
ial liberals are throwing up their 
hands before even making a 
fight saying: “FEPC is sure to 
be filibustered to death.” 

But in thus surrendering with- 
out a fight, the liberals are not 
even calling the bluff of the 22 
dyed-in-the-wool, last-ditch op- 

ponents to-civil rights in the 
Senate. They are not seeking to 
win over a majority from among 
the remaining 74 senators. There 
CAN be a fight and a success- 
ful one, as any careful analysis 
will show. . 

There is. an FEPC bill (S.899) 
-in the Senate. It has been refer- 
red to the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, but no hearings have 
been scheduled. Hearings how- 
ever, can be forced by the peo- 
ple, because nine of the spon- 
sors of the FEPC bill are mem- 

_ bers of the 13-man committee. 
The bill can be reported out of 
committee, if the sponsors stick 
with their own bill. So far, so 
good. Now what about the fili- 
buster? : 

On the floor of the Senate 
there are 22 Southern Senators 

. who can be counted upon to fili- 
buster. This can be stopped with 
64 votes for cloture. In the 83rd 
Congress the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 


ored People was able to get 59 
pledges on a cloture vote. This 
was without the application of 
Party discipline from _ either 
Democrats or Republicans. 

* 


BUT SUPPOSE the pro-FEP 
bloc fail to get the necessary 64 


By CARL HIRSCH 


erty had indeed reached a Y in| 
the road. 
As their sober editorial finally 
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People’s Concern Reflected 
At Lightfoot Conviction — 


CHICAGO. | 


IN LOUISVILLE, Kentucky, recently, the editorial 
board of one of the nation’s oldest newspapers pondered and at Trumbull Park Homes in 
the Claude Lightfoot case and decided that American lib- 


back and told the workers in my 
plant about him,” he recalls, 


— 


IGM Electromotive plant, against 
mob violence in Cicero, Illinois, 


South Chicago. 

In that trial, the prosecution 
‘played on all possible anti-Negro 
jas well as anti-Communist preju- 


votes for stopping a filibuster. 
All is not lost. For filibusters 
have been stopped on other is- 
sues when the majority party 
leadership really led and wore 
the filibusters down. There is no 
< ge from any source about 

e possibility of FEPC—or any 
civil rights measure — winning 
with a majority vote in the Sen- 
ate, if the measure can only 
reach the voting stage. 

So as it nm 22 wilful men 
stand between the nation and a 
meaningful civil rights law. 

It so happens that these 22 
Senators are Democrats, and 
1955 is just one year before a 
Presidential election campaign. 
Political expediency, according 
to the Democratic leaders, dic- 
tates that nothing be done to 
sd their ranks. As to just 

e this attitude leaves the 
ogressive Southern Democrats 


—gand the Negro people, the read- 


er can guess; this is a matter for 
further discussion. | 

All arguments, political or 
moral, which seeks to justify do- 
ing nothing about civil rights 
this session, in the light of the 
above, are clearly not well 
founded. 

Let us summarize briefly: 

* 

THERE ARE 18 MONTHS 
left in this session in which 
there can be a successful fight 
made for FEPC _elegislation. 
There is a way to begin the fight 
which can end in victory. First 
the hearing on the measure now 
in the Senate Labor Committee. 
Here are the nine Senators who 


are sponsors of the measure and | - 


who sit on that committee: . 

William A. Purtell (R-Conn), 

- Irving M. Ives (R-NY), H. Alex- 
ander Smith (R-NJ), Patrick Mc- 
Namara (D-Mich), John Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass), Herbert Lehman 
(D-NY), James E. Murray (D- 
Mont), Matthew Neely (D- 
W.Va), and Paul H. Douglas (D- 
Ill)..(The only senator from the 
deep South on the Committee is 
Sen. Lister Hill (D- Ala), the 
chairman.) 

Some prodding by their con- 
stituents might produce some 
action from the committee mem- 
bers named above. We don’t 
need a bill in the hopper which 
is only for use in the 1956 elec- 
tions. We have waited 85 years 
for Congress to back up the Con- 
stitution with apprepriate laws. 
That is too long and the burden 
of racism is too great for our pa- 
tience to be impugned. 


‘dices in the court. The Baltimore 
‘Afro-American (Feb. 26, 1955) 
raised the question “Why is the 
first person to come to trial under 
the Smith Act (membership clause) 
a colored red?” 

* 


IN: SPITE of the prosecution's 
best efforts, the trial proved to be 
a fiasco and even the judge and 
ithe jury and the anti-Communist 


came out in the pages of Louisville told them there was a new young 


Courier Journal (Jan. 27, 1955),| fighter for freedom rising on the 
it read: South Side. 


* 
“It is a case of such importance 
that sawenl and acca alike. LICGHTFOOT remained with the 


must hope that an appeal can be People, fighting evictions, police 


presented which will induce the| prey: anti-Negro and anti-la- 


Supreme Court to review the Smith 
Act imits entirety. If it does so, 
and then upholds the act, then in- 


violence in Chicago; leading in 
the growing nation-wide campaigns | 
for New Deal legislation and 
against lynching; raising his 


deed our concept of individual lib-| 
erty as defined in the, Bill of | 
Rights must be considered to have 
been changed forever.” 


Lightfoot, a 45-year-old Illinois 


ipress expressed numerous “reason- 
‘able doubts” about Lightfoot’s 
guilt. Five jurors held out for ac- 
quittal on four separate ballots 
‘beforé they were beaten down. 

In this trial, the first under a 
‘previously untested section of the 
Sanit Act, the government had 
'the burden of proving that Light- 


erful voice in the world-wide 
movement against fascism and 
war. 

From these fields of struggle 
Communist leader, is the hub of ame hr ak Ns agp 


this historic case. The basic IssUeS Communist Party, later to become 


rf . ° : S 
deal with age-old constitutional lib ‘an outstanding national leader. 


erties. But it is not possible to ab-| It is this line of his develop- b : 
stract those issues entirely from lash talatel eunmiiin Mik ie @re-| fort knew that the Communist 


the dynamic personality who is the none with which he deleiie mete had violent aims and that it 
| defendant. party, explains the squareness with #5 his persona: “intent” to carry 
" which he meets the “foreign agent” ot those aims. ) 

IN HIS trial last January, the accusation and proves a his own! _ hus, the case was, ,as defense 
prosecution combed the country for! jife story that the Communists are aOreey John j. Abt put it, “a 
damaging witnesses and found ynder attack “only because they ‘Tal, of the defendant s state of 
only its own itinerant paid inform-; have fearlessly championed every mind, like the | ith Century witch- 
ers. ae or people’s struggle in Am ey. craft trials which also accused peo- 

As a 21-year-old youth, Light-'jca for the last 30 years. ple of evil thoughts and evil in- 
foot plunged with vigor into the} J, the courtroom, Lightfoot tentons. 
struggle for jobs, the effort in the, proved to be a iieaeiis. alk great In this case, Attorney General 
early 30s to get Negroes hired on strength for the defense case as the Brownell was seeking to lay the 
the transit labor crew and in the!}9-day trial unfolded. Even the | Dasis for the re-indictment of those 
stores on the South Side. government's “uncontessed Matu- | Communist leaders who have com- 

Peter Brown, a veteran organizer sows,” the stoolpigeons, could not | Pleted their may jineerseren ree 
of the CIO United Packinghouse | deny that Lightfoot had given the Compraty ae: ea 
Workers, remembers the first time'leadership to the struggles against Smith Act. 
he heard Lightfoot speak at an un-|jimcrow schools in the Chicago 
employed demonstration. “I went suburbs, against speedup in the 


* | 

BROWNELL also wanted to put 
another cutting edge on the Smith 
Act weapon. Prof. Zachariah Chaf- 
fee has explained that “the precise 
language of a sedition law is like 
the inscription on a sword. What 
matters is the existence of the 
weapon. Once the sword is placed 
in the. hands of the people in. 
power, then, whatever it says, they 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Who's Hiding Truth A- Fallouts? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
HE scientists, it seems to 
me, need some solid back- 
ing. I have been watching their 


cians on behalf of our lives, 
our children’s, and it seems to me 
their crusade is all too lonely. 


. I refer to the question of radio- 


fare harmless, puzzles me. In fact, alarm. 


fateful tussle with the politi- 


activity and. fallouts that come = 


the wake of;the A or H bomb ex- 
plosion and that can, Rear Ad- 
miral Strauss of the Atomic En- 


: 


such emphatic certainty that the 
continued explosions on Yucca Flats 


to. listen to them; the fallouts are 
almost beneficial, like some April 
rain, that will bring the violets. 
: * 

AS A plain citizen of this_coun- 


try (and an inhabitant of the globe) | 


I am alarmed by -the fears of the 
scientists. I am inclined to accept 
their authority more than I do that 
of Gov. Johnson, of Colorado, who 


wanted to arrest two eminent phy- 


sicists because they expressed) 


ion, a fallout, and the politicians'lic health, told Gov. Knight that, politicians jump to the microphone 
advance to ridicule the scientists’|radioactive materials “are carried to tell everybody nothing happen- 
into the California atmosphere ed, just a little old radioactivity, 
| And almost daily we read of fall-' from atomic bomb. tests and other not enough to hurt a cat. 
out and lingering radioactivity; the operations including radioactivity."| But then, my dear political 
other day Las: Vegas was shower-| The Federal Civil Defense Ad- | Pollyaunas, tell this layman why 
ed by radioactive particles after; ministration has revised its air-| the Federation of American Scien- 
the latest explosion. |raid warning signals, Val Peterson,' tists warned the world, March 6, 
A few days before that the two its director, tells us. There will be that unlimited test explosions of 
‘Denver scientists said Colorado no all-clear signal because the atomic and hydrogen weapons may 
‘felt the deadly rain. hazard of fallout “would preclude cajise long-term damage to the hu- 
A few days before that a strange,|bringing the public out of shelter’ man race? And why iid they pro-* 
lint-like subStance laced the streets in all areas simultaneously.” | pose the UN do something about 
of Elmira in up-state New York. It is little over a year since the these explosions throughout- the 


In the interim ‘soldiers going 


-Kukuru .Maru made -port with 25 


world? 


ergy Commission told us recent-| 
ly, annihilate all -life within 70 
miles, I believe. 

‘The dafger, many scientists are 


worry over the effects upon their, through exercises at Yucca Flats fishermen affected by the blast at} These are 2,000 men and wo- 


state. The Governor's argument: beat a helter-skelter retreat when Bikini, What happened to these be-'men whose authority is indisput- 
| was that the: scientists might be, 4 fallout surprised them. . wildered men the world knows.| able and I am inclined to take their 
crying in their thermonuclear wild-j alarming the people. I wonder if; Shortly afterward Carl Holder-| What happened to the incalculable) word. So far as I know they are 
erness, is on us now, today. The at-| the le should be alarmed. man, state industrial commissioner; number of tons of fish that set'not running for office. Some: help- 
mosphere may be so polluted by| I have been watching a sort of Of New Jersey and former presi-| the Geiger counters clicking is also'ed to ect the bombs; others 
thé continued test explosions that stately dance of death for some! dent of the state CIO, said Jersey ,nown. | studied the effects on the victims 
ee gemaee’s _of the hu-| weeks now. An explosion, a fall- factories felt the stuff. } * of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. They 
man race is { r impaired, and the scientists step forward), IN Los Angeles, Dr. Malcolm) AND NOW every time the le-/could know what they're talking 
or politicians can express. to express: abhorrezice; an .explos-' H. Merrill, state director of pub-' thal stuff-drops into our towns the! *~-(Gontinued on Page 14) - 
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How the New Deal 


AT THE Democratic na- 
-4 tional convention in 1932, 
Yranklin D. Roosevelt de- 
clared in coining one of his 
memorable phrases: 

“I pledge you, I pledge myself 
to a new deal for the American 
people.” 

The people responded to his 
fresh vibrant voice, and repudiate 
Herbert Hoover who had nothing 
to offer the unemployed but sell- 
ing apples on the street and stand- 
ing in breadlines while -govern- 
ment handouts were given the na- 
tion's corporations. 

But what was the New Deal 
Roosevelt was ofiering to renlace 
Hooverism? There is no evidence 
that he himself knew clearly—ex- 
ept that something had to be done 
quickly in a desperate country in 
the throes of the worst economic 
crisis in its history. , 

There- is also evidence that 


i ee Pe eee —_— 
« 
During World War II, 


*.*. 
“.* 


It, 32nd President of the United States, born near Hyde 
; died at Warm Springs, Ga., April 12, 1945. 


while Roosevelt, almost accidental- 
ly coined the phrase, the New Deal 
as a social program emerged out 
of the grass-roots of the country, 
arose out of the mass demands of 
the unemployed and a stirring la- 
bor movement and hungry farmers, 
was won in struggle and took shape 
only when Roosevelt began to re- 
flect the urgent pressures of the 
people. 

To say this is not to minimize 
Roosevelt. It was to his everlast- 
ing credit that he heard the peo- 
ple—and proposed. a_ program 
which went at least part way in 
meeting their demands. But it is 
one of the lessons of history that 
the New Deal’ was not the acci- 
dental offreing of a gracious po- 
litical Jeader but was shaped by 
the people themselves in political 
and economic struggle. 

* 


WHILE Roosevelt was still bid- 
ding for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, he told the graduating class 
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many tours on 


Bir ation in industrial plants where American workers were twnhag 


anti-fascist 


“ sBancteta ts Ssat »« © Bere mee 6 ~ 066-8 Be. SO6e+t Cob f& ce seu’ 


of Ogelthreépe University: 

“The country needs and, unless 
I mistake its temper, the country 
demands bold, persistent experi- 
mentation. It is common sense to 
take a method and try it; if it 
fails, admit it frankly and try an- 
other. But, above all, try some- 
thing. The millions who are in 
want will not stand by silently for- 
ever while the things to satisfy their 
needs are within easy reach.” 

Roosevelt did, indeed, move 
boldly. But where was he going? 
It is doubtful that he himself knew 
the answer at first. 

Hitler had come into power at 
the same time as Roosevelt—olfer- 
ing the fascist plan to cope with 
the economic crisis through war 


preparations, smashing of unions, 


and suppression of opposition. In 
the U. S., too, there were powerful 
business leaders who advocated the 
same solution. Wall Street jnter- 
ests offered to make Gen. Smedley 
Butler a fascist man on the white 
horse. Fascist demagogues like 
Father Coughlin and Sen. Huey 
Long were making political hay. 
The country stood at the cross 
roads: would it be propelled to- 


wards a fascist program for putting 


the restive unemployed and the 
farmers under the iron heel of big 
business or would there be a demo- 
cratic approach to the needs and 
problems of the people? 


Herbert Hoover had kept say- 
ing that the economy was funda- 
mentally healthy, and that pros- 
perity lurked around the corner. 
But around the corner there were 
breadlines. The array of unemploy- 
ed swelled to well over 15 million. 
The ‘unemployed began to organ- 
ize, to demonstrate in the public 
squares of all the great cities. The 
rumble of revolt was heard in the 
farm country too, where farmers 
stopped. foreclosures and scared 
the daylights out of local officials. 

The nation’s upper classes were 
scared too. Many wealthy loafers 
feared imminent revolution, and 
kept their yachts in readiness to 
flee the country. Fear of revolu- 


tion, of some desperate action by 


the people, was reflected also. in 
Roosevelt's speeches. For all his 


liberal sympathies, he was after all 


a wealthy gentleman farmer from 
the Hudson River valley. 
| us 


AFTER his election, Roosevelt 
acted. He closed the banks, guar- 
anteed bank deposits, took the 
country off the gold standard. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps. was 
created, over .the criticism of -or- 


ganized .laber which feared the- ° 


creation of a working force paid 

$30 a month. The Civilian Works 

Administration and Public’ Works 
tes ® 


Toate ago, on April 12, 
1945, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt died. Men and women, 
many of them Negro, lined 
the sidewalk across ‘the street 
from the White~ House and wept 
unashamed. Coal miners in the 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
hills wept. And longshoremen on 
San Francisco’s Embarcadero. And 
garment workers on New York's 
Seventh Avenue. 


Flash Roosevelt's picture today 
on the movie screen in San Fran- 
cisco’s Mission district, New York's 
Harlem or the Bronx or Chicago's 
Southside—and there is still a burst 
of applause after ten years. 

Few mer in our history have 
evoked such deep warmth from the 
people—or such bitter and consum- 


ing hate from those Roosevelt call- 


ed the “economic royalists” and 
from many they influenced through 
their newspapers and propaganda. 

I read hundreds of the hate- 
Roosevelt letters they sent to mem- 
bers of Congress and to the White 
House. Some were scribbled on 
posteards, and some typed on the 


Was Born 


Administration began to offer work 
to the unemployed, timidly at first 
for fear of ending private enter- 
prises. 

At the heart of the early New 
Deal program were the National 
Recovery Administration, project- 
ing self-regulation of industry by 
the industrialists themselves; and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration which offered farmers, 
and mostly the big ones at that, 
subsidies to curtain prodifction. 


But where was he going. Only 
one project of the period, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, showed 
social vision and imagination of 
harnessing the energy of a rampag- 
ing river to provide public power 
and improve the living standards 
of a depressed agricultural valley. 
Public ownership was to attempt 
here what could not possibly be 
achieved by private enterprise— 
and TVA’s success still haunts 
President Eisenhower and his Cadi- 
llac Cabinet. 

Roosevelt had moved _ boldly. 
But where was he going? It is 
doubtful that he knew the answer 
himself. He said “the-money chang- 
ers have fled from their high 
seats.” | 

But only the Republican money 
changers had fled Washington, and 


not all of them. William Woodin, 


Roosevelt's first Secretary of the 
Treasury, was president of Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company. And 
big business interests were firmly 
entrenched in ali the code-making 
machinery of NRA. 

NRA fosteted the growth of mo- 
nopoly—and monopoly control over 
government. It gave business-dom- 
inated committees the power to 
set prices and otherwise, fix the 
rules for industry. And it put in- 
dustrial leaders at the top levels 
of government. Roosevelt resented 


the charge that NRA smacked of 


stationary of the country club set. 
But all were filled with obscenities 
and anti-Semitic filth. 

What is perhaps even more sig- 
nificant, they still hate him today. 

After 10 years, they released the 
Yalta papers in an attempt to dis- 
credit his war-time leadership and 
his great design for peace in co- 
operation with the Soviet Union. 
After ten years, speeches are still 
delivered and newspaper articles 
and columns and books are written 
to show that Roosevelt dragged us 
into World War II, sold out Amer- 
ica to the Russians, staffed the gov- 
ernment with Soviet agents, 
saddled the country with “creeping 
socialism.” When Sen. Joe Mc- 
Carthy talks about “20 years of 
treason, he is talking largely about 
the Roosevelt era. 

* 


THE MAN §is dead. Why do 
they continue yapping about him? 
Of course, they hated the wealthy 


Franklin. Roosevelt, electe 
picture shows him speaking in a 


the fascist integration of industry 
and government practiced in Italy 
and Germany. But so unclear was 
the direction of the first New Deal 
that the charge was not without 
substance. 

Certainly, Roosevelt,. a _ liberal 
Democrat and man of good will 
from his earliest essays into poli- 
tics, was no fascist. But he was be- | 
ing subjected to conflicting pres- 
sures, and his own eourse was by — 
no means:sharply delineated dur- 
ing his first year in office. 

* 

THE ANSWER came from the 
people. And the Roosevelt who so 
large a role in shaping history, was 
himself shaped by great historic 


Va 


TO MARK the tenth anniversary of 
the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, we 


asked Adam _ Lapin, our 


our wartime. President. 


Daily People’s 


trating Marxist 
events. 


Washington 
correspondent during the New Deal, to 
write for us a political biography of 
Lapin, 
managing editor of the San Francisco 
World, has responded 
with a vivid, exciting portrayal of that 
period and of FDR’s role, with a pene- 
interpretation of 
The first installment is printed 


mow 


the 


here. Subsequent installments will ap- 
pear in the Daily Worker beginning to- 


morrow, Monday, April 4, 


»1 of Americas Ne 
fears Ago FDR Died 


squire of Hyde Park and _ brand- 
ed him a traitor to their class be- 
pause he often responded to the 
aspirations and demands of the 


people. 
But the target of the re-writers 


of history. and the Republican 
speech-makers and the _ editoral 
pundits is not so much Roosevelt 
the man as what he did and stood 
for. Their target is the New Deal 


program and the great social and 
political movement of that era. 


They .can no longer defeat 
Roosevelt for re-election or destroy 
him politically. But they can try 
to destroy the continuing challenge 
of the New Deal program, to dis- 

tort the meaning of one of the 
great and fruitful periods of our 
history, to prevent the people from 
drawing lessons from that period 
which have pertinence and mean- 
ing today. 

This is their, objective—and it is 
directly related to the immediate 
— issues in our country to- 


« . 
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d President four times, was an indomitable campaigner. 


If they obscured and blurred. the 
significance of the New Deal era, 
re have by no means been able 
to bury all its memories and tra- 
ditions and. lessons. 

While it is true that a whole 


generation has grown up which. 
Only dimly remembers Roosevelt 


and the New Deal, millions of 
others do remember. Of course, 
they admired Roosevelt the man 


—and his stature emerges) all the: 


greater by comparison with his two 
successors. But the people applaud 
more than Roosevelt the man when 
they see his features on the movie 
screen. They remember Roosevelt 
with love because he symbolizes 
for them the social gains wori 
under the New Deal. 
* 

IT ALL happened a long time 
ago, between 1933 and 1945. But 
the New Deal era still evokes such 
deep and conflicting passions be- 
cause what happened then indi- 

cates that there is an alternative to 
the course our country is taking 


under President Eisenhower and his 


Cadillac Cabinet. 


The above 


gathering of workers at an industrial plant. 


forces which were beyond his con- 
trol and at times beyond his under- 
standing. The direction of the New 
Deal was determined in political 
and economic struggle. 


At the political grass roots of 
the country there were new stir- 
~ rings. The labor movement, emerg- 
ing out of the long night of the 
open shop, was beginning to or- 
‘ganize the hitherto unorganized 
mass production industries, to be- 
come a political factor, to rally to 
Roosevelt and influence his direc- 
tion. 

To make NRA palatable to the 
unions, there had been included 
Section 7-A asserting labor's right 
to organize. K was a right often 
recognized in the breach, and com- 

y unionism was also sanctioned. 

But NRA did spur the labor move- 
ment. There was a speedy revival 
“of organization m mining andthe 
' garment industry. Unionism began 
to sweep the West Coast water- 
front and Midwestern steel mills. 

“This development raised serious 
_ questions among the business in- 
-terests which had hitherto support- 
ed Roosevelt. In August 1934 the 
. American Liberty’ League was 
’ formed to combat Roosevelt with 
_ the names of John W. Davis and 

Alfred E. Smith, . both ~ former 
5 teemgagege? Presidential 
to give it glitter, and the 
“duPont fortune to give it substance. 
Roosevelt: swept ‘the 1934 Con- 
—— elections, reversing’ the 
of administrations 
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lose strength in mid-term elec 


tions. The result was clearly due 
to Roosevelt's popularity among the 
masses, Tentative moves for a re- 
conciliation between Roosevelt and 
big business came to naught. By 
1935 new political line-up was tak- 
ing shape. 

A people's coalition began to 
support Roosevelt, and against him 
there formed an _ almost 
phalanx of business opposition. Out 
of the resulting clash of social and 
political forces emerged a second 
New Deal, more far-reaching than 
the first and more clearly design- 
ed to make genuine concessions to 
the people. 


THAT YEAR WPA was launch- 
ed, a major advance in giving use- 
ful work to the unemployed. Spur- 
red by the Communists, rank and 
file trade unionists and the unem- 
ployed had been demanding un- 
employment insurance. Now a so- 
cial security program providing un- 
employment benefits and old age 
insurance was enact, and for all 
its limitations it represented some- 
thing new and significant in Amer- 
ican life. 

The ‘National Youth Administra- 
tion extended aid to unemployed 

youth. TVA was permitted by en- 
shliate legislation to sell surplus 
electric power. The* Agricultural 


Reseftlement Administration help- ~ 


tenants, small farmers and 
sharecroppers, neglected in the 
earlier AAA program. The 
Rural Electrification Adminis- 

' (Continued.on Page 11) 


solid. 


At a time when the President 
has staffed the government’s high- 
est posts almost exclusively with 
industrial and financial tycoons, it 
is worth remembering that in 
1936-there was a man in the White 
House who said that the forces of 
“business and financial monopoly” 
were “unanimous in their hate for 
me—and I welcome their hatred,” 
who declared: 

“I should like to have it said of 
my first administration that in the 
forces of selfishness and of lust for 
power met their match. I should 
like to have it said of my second 
administration that in it these 
forces met their master.” 

At a time when Mr. Eisenhower 
attempts to feel the pulse of the 
public by inviting a blue-ribbon 
list of big business moguls to a 
series of champagne-and-steak din- 
ners, it is worth remembering that 
not so long ago there was an oc- 
cupant of the White House who 
listened to the people and even 
broke bread with organized labor. 


* 


I REMEMBER one such oc- | 


casion on Sept. 25, 1944, when 
Roosevelt opened his 1944 cam- 
paign by speaking in the capital at 
a banquet tendered by the AFL 
Teamsters. I recall how the burly 
teamsters felt at home with this 
Hudson River patrician in the 
White House. In fact, they banged 
empty wine bottles against the 
serving trays they grabbed from 
waiters in a boisterous but genu- 
ine tribute to the President who 
enjoyed every minute of it. 

At a time when give-away legis- 
Jation for big business is the order 
of the day and repressive anti-la- 
bor laws are on the statute books, 
it is worth recalling that in 1936 
the President told a New York 
campaign rally: 

“Of course we will continue to 
seek to improve working conditions 
for the workers of America—to re- 
duce hours overlong, to increase 
wages that spell starvation, to end 
the labor of children, to wipe out 
sweatshops. Of course we will ccn- 
tinue-every effort to end monopoly 
in business, to support collective 
bargaining, to stop unfair compe- 
tition, to abolish dishonorable trade 
practices. For all these we have 
only just begun to fight.” 

‘At a time when this country is 
geared to preparations for war 
when the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion rejects peaceful and_ friendly 
relations with the socialist world; 
it is worth recalling that Roosevelt 


= 


For the last time, 
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D Cc al ‘os save 


believed in just that, that in his 


final speech, written on the day of 
his death, he declared: 


“Today we are faced with the 


pre-eminent fact that, if  civiliza- 
tion is to survive, we must cultivate 
the science of human relationships 
—the ability of all people, of all 
kinds, to live together, in the same 
world, at peace. 

At a time when Jayoff-slips and 
unemployment have become epi- 
demic: in or war economy, it is 
worth recalling that on the basis 
of his program for peace after 
World War II Roosevelt outlined 
hts economic bill of rights: 

“The right of a‘useful- and _ re- 
remunerative in the industries or 
shops or farms or mines in the 
nation; 

“The right to earn enough to 
provide adequate food and cloth- 
ing and creation. 

“The right of every farmer to 
raise and sell his products at a re- 
turn which will give him and fam- 
ily a decent living.... 

“The right of every family to a 
decent home; 

“The right to adequate medical 
care and the opportunity to achieve 
and enjoy good health. 

“The right to adequate protec- 
tion from the economic fears of old 
age, sickness, accident and unem- 
ployment; 

“The right to a good education.” 
\ x 


THAT would be called “creep- 
ing socialism” today. But I recall 
the wild ovation Roosevelt got 
after outlining this program to the 
working people from the factories 


and.steel mills and slums of Chi-- 


cago, sitting 100,000 strong in the 
bitter cold of a late October night 
in Soldiers Field. 

At a time when Jabor and the 
Negro people and small farmers 
are ignored in Washington, it is 
particularly worth recalling that 
the New Deal period was one in 
which in the nation’s workng peo- 
ple started throwing their weight 
around. They were organizing 
unions, entering politics, intluenc- 


ing the course of government. 


Roosevelt symbolized the New 
Deal. But the New Deal was more 
than Roosevelt. It was, above all, 
a great social movement which 
projected democratic answers to 
the plans for ruthless exploitation 
and fascism with which many busi- 
ness leaders in °30’s expected to 
weather the economic crisis. 

The New Deal program had sig- 
nificant limitations. Bounded by 
allegiance to the ailing capitalist 
system, it could not abolish unem- 
ployment or provide economic se- 
curity. But it did guarantee work- 


Franklin Roosevelt retumed to the White House. The fleg-drap: d caisson is ne hewn: so 


as it moved along the streets: of the capitol in the funeral procession, 


x 


The FDR Smile 


ers the right to organize in unions, 
did mean homes for many Who 
lived in slums, did mean unem- 
ployment compensation and old 
age pensions and minimum wage 
and maximum hour legislation. 


Even more significant than the 
New Deal program was the move- 
ment which fought for it and left 
its stamp on the whole period. The 
New Deal was not only Roosevelt 
and a program for social reform. 
It was, above all, the millions who 
four times elected Roosévelt Presi- 
dent. 

. 

IT WAS the workers who. 
thronged into unions as never be- 
fore or since, who started engag- 
ing in legislative and political ac- 
tion on a_ then’ unprecedented 
scale. It was the Negro people who 
for the first time since Reconstruc- 
tion became a major political force 
on a national scale. It was the 
small farmers who felt that the 
New Deal had saved them from 
eviction. | | 

‘These forces did, in fact, form 
a‘loose but potent political coali- 
tion, including the labor move- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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TV Views 


A Child’s 


THE READER will, I am 


sure, pardon me if I linger for 


another week with Mrs. Lee 
Graham’s daytime advice pro- 
gram. One case on that program 
was so poignant and so full of 
meaning for all Americans that 
it deserves special mention. 

A mother, whose face was not 


seen and whose name was not — 


given, presented a problem con- 
cerning her little daughter. It 
seéms her little girl kept after 
her mother with the constant 
question: “Mother, why don't 
you smile? Why don’t you smile 
like other people?” 

The little girl once took part 
in a school play witnessed by the 
parents. After the play was over 
and she was going home with 


her mother, she burst into tears. 
All the- other parents, she ex- 
a Claimed, were smiling during the 
performance, but her own moth- 
er sat there with an unsmiling 
face. 

What was the matter? 


It-turned out that the mother 
and father had both been in cen- 
tral Europe during the war, and 
were sent to a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp. Their own parents 
were killed, as well as many 
other relatives. How could the 
little girl’s mother smile? 

When her daughter asked her 
why she didn’t have grandpar- 
ents like other girls, she told her 
they were killed in a concentra- 
tion camp. Asked what was a 
concentration camp, she replied 
it was like a “day center.” 

When her daughter wanted to 
know why her grandparents were 
killed- she replied it was the 
“will of God.” 

Miss Graham _ handled the 
problem, as she always does, 
with cool common sense. It must 
be explained to the little girl 
that this is what happens when 
“sick people” get into power. 

But some day shortly the little 


Questions 


girl will want to know why “sick 

le” got into power. 
a what will the answer be 
if the little girl asks, why are 
we arming these “sick people” 
again? | 
* 

I FIND that Steve Allen has 
many friends among the readers 
of this paper who are well 
equipped to defend their view- 
point as the following letter that 
arrived from Flint, Mich., | shows: 

o o * 


“Hello Ben: 

“That you re not in agreement 
with the millions of workers that 
forego hours of meeded sleep to 
catch Steve Allen’s late show is 
very evident. 

“That you watched:his show 


once more to try and understand. - 
cording to current records, Arda- 


his mass appeal and was left 
empty should settle the question. 

“Your reply to a letter finding 
fault with your negative appraisal 
of the program was shadow-box- 
ing, and even worse unfitting a 
progressive critic was your fail- 
ure to ever comment of the com- 
position of talent Allen presents 
to TV viewers, and his fine 
treatment of the Negro artists he 


_ features (very often) 


hunger for a_ story 
should be appeased a little by 
the above facts, and the man’s 
general warm feeling (that ex- 
cites love) to his fellow man. 

“Man, get with it. Steve is 
very popular in spite of not hav- 
ing a face that looks like it was 
about to launch a_ thousand 
stories. His subtle, relaxed, ex- 
temporaneous cracks nearly al- 
ways deal with situations and 
not with personalities—a lost art 
today. 

“He lacks phony sophistica- 
tion, and has a quality of humil- 
ity that wins people by being one 
of the boys. » 


“A FLINT FRIEND.” 
* 


I DONT think I am wrong | 


to give my personal opinion of 
whether or not I find a show en- 
tertaining. However, if in face 
of many informed people I per- 
sist in my view I should be sub- 
jective indeed. I shall give more 
time to watching the Steve Al- 
len show for the features men- 
tioned by my Flint friend. 


Current Films 


The Academy Awards 


THIS IS written a few days 
before the 27th annual Academy 
Awards take place in Holly- 
wood, : 

Five films are in the running 
for the ‘Best Film Award.’ They 
are The Caine Mutiny, The 
Country Girl, On The Water- 
front, Seven Brides For Seven 
Brothers and Three Coins In 
The Fountain. 

The Caine Mutiny: Well done 
Columbia film started: out as an 
attack on burocracy and brutal- 
ity in the Navy but wound up 
saying it was not cricket to say 
bad things about naval ,com- 
manders even if they were ripe 
“ the cog cell. It suggested 
that misfits like Capt. de- 
serve our thanks oe cays nl 
wete the guys who held the fort 
while civilan America was get- 
ting ready to blast the Nazis 
and Hirohito. Nonsense! it was 


the Queegs who were respon- 


best in the 30s. 


performance of his career as 
the self-pitying and hypocritical 
boozer whom his wife and his 
director are trying to rescue 
from the whisky bottle. Grace 
Kelly also reveals that she is 
ore of the screen’s finest per- 
formers. She reminded me of 
Bette Davis when she was at her 
This triio of 
actors have several intense 
scenes together. Too bad they 
werent given a more seridus 
film to work with than this shal- 
low Odets story about an ailing 
song and dance man who re- 
covered and made good as the 


star of a stereoty musical. 
4 o °° e 


Seven Brides For Seven 
Brothers: This MGM _ musical 
had a witty screenplay by Al- 
bert Hackett, Frances Goodrich 
and Dorothy Kingsley and Mich- 


ael Kidd’s superbly comic dance’ 


routines as well as a lot of. in- 


_teresting new faces and talént. 


Very enjoyable and different! | 


|’ Three Coins In The Fountain: 
The ee fw Rome was the he- 
— this 20th-Century Fox 


— 


Finds Family of Lou Jones 


Proud But Not Surprised _ 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


TO HIS MOTHER, Mrs. Anita Jones, the breaking of the world record 400-meter 
run by Lou Jones, 22, seemed the fulfillment of Lou's ambition. “I don't see how he 
could want to do much more,” she said, interviewed in the comfortable Jones home in 


pnd _ on Lou Janay +7eY, the New Rochelle High School first, and as yet the only, colored 

Rut tan’s. father. Lau Jones basketball team. There he has the fireman. 
Jr., who was a Negro athlete in|/S#me¢ coach his brother and his} “Except for Yonkers, New Ro- 
She days when it was “a little hard- father before them had, Dan chelle is the only town in West- 
7 FN . 4: |O’Brien. chester County to have such an in- 
er tor Negroes to win recognition ee pnt Lig 1 ; 
in sports, had another idea. “Lou’s Lou Jones III was captain of the tegra police force. In genera 
ARES 9 “Es Olympic team was NRHS basketball team, while his |] say New Rochelle was foremost 
his main goal. Now he just has. to dad was a forward on thé team in race relations. I don't know 
stay in condition, and fight for it,|i his day. Lou Jones II also play- whom to give the credit for that. 
land mavbe next vear he'll make ©4 with the Orioles, semi-pro bas-| Asked if it shouldn't go to the Ne- 
y y ketball players. It was, however,' gro people themselves, he smiled 


the Olympics. i tennis, whose big tournaments and said, well, it was a battle, all 


Jones, obviously a foremost cOn- Hl are a property of the “blue-| right. 


— oe Pe 7 ee bloods,” that - father — F . _ years a — 
MPs & ‘ * | as had a most active branch o 
have as his toughest opposition, ac- IN 1929 the father won, with NAACP. 
Blanche Winston, the national Ne-| One member of the Jones fam- 
gro mixed double championship in ily who hasn't figured in the cur- 
tennis. “At that time discrimination rent local publicity is fully as burst- 
in sports was more severe,” he ing with pride as thé parents and 
said. Even here in the high school brother, however. That is Lou III's 
ithings were different in my time.| grandfather, who came to the town 
‘It’s =e to put your finger on it, 60 years ago and has become in 
‘but it was mainly the rich boys that time quite a property owner. 
who were on the various teams. * 


collapsed from the exertion in the| Today r mee" boy, white and NOW 90 years old, Lou Jones 

high altitude of Mexico City, thee TN. f 3 ¢ dies te h Iwas born in Roxboro, N. C., and 

Jones’ phone has been ringing day |, ; e pares ll a we IS his mother was a slave: His wife, 

and night with congratulatory calls, | "CO" SCnoo percent Ne-' Lou's grandmother, was a Vir- 
* 


lion Ignatyev of the Soviet Union 
and Jim Lea of the U. S., who re- 
spectively ran the fastest 400 met- 
ers last year. 

Since the previous Friday, when 
their son, Louis Jones III, repre- 
senting the United States and 
Mexico City in the Pan-American 
Games, broke the record and then 


gro, according to the father. But! .... “He i » 
. | ginian. “He just escaped slavery, 
when the six-foot, 170-pound Ne-| sig his son. “The Civil War wa. 


LOU JONES DAY itself was al-| oro youth who broke the world 


‘most an anti-climax after all the 
‘excitement. Mrs. Jones worked as 
jusual in her job of dietician in a 


junior high school cafeteria. Her, 
husband put in his usual day as a 


| 


| 


' 


' 
' 


| 


| 


city weighing clerk. 
The day before, Acting Mayor 


George Vergara of New Rochelle! 
had issued a proclamation. He 


came to the Jones home Tuesday 
night to deliver it in person. In it 


the acting Mayor said: 


“It is with a sense of great pride 


and pleasure that, as acting Mayor, | 9 


I make this token offering of the 
key to our city to Lou Jones in his 


absence. I further urge that appro-' 
riate recognition be tendered this 


native son upon his return to the 
city of his birth.” 
In the Army now, Lou is due 


‘home briefly sometime in April 
‘but any ceremonies will have to 


‘await a real furlough, it was said. 


irecord by four-tenths of a sec- 
‘ond in Mexico City was a little 


just in time. As a young man he 
‘headed north, was for a while in 


New Jersey, then came here. Hed 


boy starting grammar school, it was }aq Jittle or no schooling, but he 


jan all-Negro school. 

| “Not that it was designated 
such,” the father: said. “It was all 
done accordiyg to zoning. It’s been 


‘big fight on it. 
| “When I had gone to school 


‘Rochelle. But as they moved in, in 
this area, whites moved out. By’ 
time Lou entered there, white 


‘families refused to send their chil-| 


dren to Lincoln, and they were 
transferred to other schools. They 
said it wasn't segregation, because 


a hot issue here and we put up a, 


| 


‘there, few Negroes lived. in New 


learned a trade. He became a ma- 


son, and through the years here 


‘has been very active in church, 


fraternities and _ politics,” 


Although he never ran for of- 
fice, the eldest Jones was one of 
the ardent backers of a New Ro- 
chelle Negro minister, now Bisho 
C. C. Alleyne, bishop of Recto § 
vania, for city councilman. 

Mrs. Jones, mother of the new 
champion, is a graduate of Teach- 
ers college in New Haven, Conn., 
her home. She taught in New 


Negroes who lived in other dis-' Haven schools, then on a visit to 


4ricts could send to other schools. 
But that meant they had to buy, 


‘homes, and few could do that.” 


(New Rochelle’s Negro popula-, 


tion still is mainly in service in- 


her sister in New Rochelle attend- 
ed basketball games and met the 
young Negro star, marrying him 
24 years ago. 

She described her runner son as 


| The stone mantlepiece ovér the, 
fireplace in the Jones living room 
still was decorated with trophies 
and medals, only a part of those 


dustries and domestic service). | pre an average little boy.” The 
father put in, “full of mischief, 


* . 4é 
THE JONES family eventually and she agreed, adding, “Well, 


won by Lou in: hie seven wears of moved, and Lou began attending that's average. All boys are. it 
, hy Daniel Webster, a new and ad- Was in his second year of high 


running, first for New Rochelle mittedly fine grammar school. At school that he began running, “and 
5. Toreagga i then for the time it had only a token Negro he just had _ that determination to 
gps. ated Oe school population, but beeause of be a star.” The discipline required 

Posing with t ie: Pare or neWS the fight put up, now has about to be an athlete came from himself, 
photos was . ae brother, one-third Negroes, Mr. Jones said. She said, “but we always encourag- 
Alan, one of five Negroes now on. ‘Snerté- lamas ore not the ale ot Ue 


in 


“firsts” scored by the Jones fam-' 


He neither smokes nor drinks, 


ment of the delights of the |ily, one of New Rochelle’s oldest, goes to bed early, eats lots of pro- 


Eternal City. 
On The Waterfront: Elia Ka- 
zans streamlined anti-labor job 
wound up with the waming that 
since labor can't clean its own 
house, others will. It encouraged 
hatred for labor unions by giving 
the impression that all union lo- 
cals are ‘pistol’ locals dominated 
by racketeers and killers. Add- 
ing insult to injury it portrayed 
the longshoremen as ‘deaf and 
dumb’ and spineless and submit- 
ting quietly to the shakedown 
and kickback racket of the mob- 
sters. We'll go along with the 
Harpers Magazine critic who 
said “forethe most part it is beau- 
tifully acted, beautifully directed 
and beautifully photographed,— 
and in total it is an obnoxious 
fake—false to the longshoremen 
whose lot it ts to depict, 
false to be dedicated individuals 
who have tried to improve that 
lot, and ultimately false to itself.” 
This is the film that will prob- 
ably win this years Academy 
‘Best Film’ Oscar. : 
If merit alone were involved 
e awards, the*one American 
film made in the last twelve 
months that stood out above all 


win in a walk: . 


7 


Negro families. “My cousin was the 
first colored policeman put on the 
force, in 1928. Now there are 12. 
Of course, it's come only after a 
hard fight. | 

“My cousin Rudolph Jones is the 


tein, she said. “He's fussy about 
his meals, always was, but has a 
big appetite. He wants lots of 
steaks and chops, and vegetables— 
and likes salads, raw carrots and 
celery. Sweets? No, hardly any.” 


(Continued from Page 9) 
ment, the Negro people, small 
farmers, liberal middle-class groups 
which constituted the backbone of 
the fight for social gains during the 
New Deal period. 

‘ Perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ment of the-New Deal era was that 


power of these new forces in Amer- 
lican political life which had so 
long lain dormant. Even though 
millions of Americans continued to 
endure unemployment and eco- 
nomic distress during the New 
Deal period, the people felt for the 
first time that they had the strength 
to beat back entrenched reaction 
and shape their own destiny, to 
fight through to a realization of 
their needs and desires. 
< * 

They were right. They could 
have-done it. They would have 
found their way. They weré mov- 


it released the energies and the | 


Anniversary of FDR’s Death 


\democratic, prosperous future for 
themselves and their children, to 
realize all the promises which are 
America. . 

It can still be done. Roosevelt 
cannot be brought back to life. But 
‘the program he symbolized and 
‘the movements and organizations 
which helped put this program into 
effect do have continuing meaning 
for us. An understanding of whaf 
the New Deal achieved and how 
and can help us again find the 
high road which the American 
ple were travelling then, can help 
us find the answer to the program 
of preventive war and fascist en- 
croachments on our liberties and 
our social gains now being thrust 
on us from Washington. This does 
not mean going back to the New 
‘Deal. It means going ferward 
from where the New Deal left off, 
avoiding mistakes and 
‘ing weaknesses but gz 


ing in the right direction. to win 


again the energies of the people to 


4 


People of Israel — 
~ Ina Tight Spot — 


By LOUIS HARAP agre 
of Iraq to accept arms “aid” from 


Editor, Jewish Life Washington. This was followed by 
T= people of Israel are in the Turkish-Iraqi military alliance, 
a tight spot. The Arab 
leaders are making threaten- 
ing gestures in their direction 
while the Dulles State De- 
partment is -anxiously trying to 
stuff armaments into the hands of 
’ h 
ec. ee ode the ae that cage is no assur- 
aa «., ,ance whatever that the arms now 
fend” the Middle East against “the flowing into Iraq will not be used 
threat of Soviet aggression,” a against Israel, let alone the people 
groundless fear that the State De- > Iraq themselves., But the State 
partment is frantically trying to epartment gives out that these 


talk up. Yet the State Department fence” against a “threat of Soviet 
has failed to produce a single con-/ aggression” that the Arab people 


crete piece of evidence to support know well enough does not exist. 
this purely verbal claim. ‘Meantime, the ‘Arab leaders, forti- 


What is a fact, however, is the fied by arms or the promise of arms 


: shige dia : from Washington, continue to in- 
mounting tension in the Middle! cite the Arab peoples against Israel] 
East. This tension has been acute 


{ 
now for two years, exactly the’ 


‘as a means of diverting them from 
efforts to liberate themselves. 
riod since Dulles began to apply 
is attempt in that area to win 


* 
over the Arab leaders to agreement WHAT, then, is the real seni 
to a build-up of a chain of arma- Of the threats to peace in the Mid- 


ments at the southern border of dle East? It is not, as the State De- 
the Soviet Union. The main ob- partment would have us believe, 


stacle to the execution of this plan’ 
has been resistance from the Arab the antagonism of Israel and the 
Arab states. It is primarily the ma- 


peoples, who are awakening to de- 
mands \for independence from im-)chinations of the State Department, 
whose attempt to build up an anti- 


perialist contro] and exploitation by 

the United States and Britain. 50 Soviet military garrison on the 
Dulles has been unable thus far|/Southem border of the Soviet 
Union creates tension by an arma- 


to create a Middle East_ “defense” 
pact after the fashion of NATO.!ments race and by intensifying dif- 
ferences between Israel and the 


The Arab leaders have not dared 
to foist this anti-Soviet military al- Arab states and among the Arab 
states themselves. 


liance on their peoples, who recog- 
To combat the danger of war, 


nize it for what it is—a means of : 
exercising colonial dominance over therefore, the people of Israel and 
the area. the Arab states need to attack that 
: danger at the source, the Dulles 
THWARTED iin this _ plan,|plan to arm the area. How have 
Dulles has. resorted to the techni-|the Israel government and most 
que of arming the Arab states one Zionist leaders proposed to allevi- 
by one. This policy has borne ate the tension? They accept the 


The next step was the agreement 


corral the other Arab leaders into 
this pact with Turkey, whose re- 
gime is owned lock, stock and 
barrel by the State Department. 


One source of great danger lies 


* 


arms are for the purpose of “de- 


‘after the Iraqi regime had imposed | - f 
ian intense repression. on its own! & 
‘people. Now Dulles is working to' 
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Israeli soldiers take time out for prayers. 


should .be given arms “aid” be-jincursions of Egypt are endanger- independence and security of those 
cause it is the most reliable ally ing the peace. Shall we see another countries.” 


of the “free world.” “condemnation” of Israel, as in the} What then is the solution for 

However, -since Dulles_ persists! Kibya case some months ago, which Israel in this crisis, so fraught with 
in the policy of arming the Arab helped not a whit to solve the danger to both the Israel and Arab 
leaders and refusing arms for Israel,' grave situation? peoples? It is to demand that the 
Zionist leaders in this country are The only solution can lie in get-,source of the tension, the arms 
now calling for a suspension of all ting at the root of the trouble. The race prompted by Washington and 
arm shipments to the Middle East.'!Caza skirmish is only a symptom.!London, be stopped. It is to de- 
But they still insist on the inclusion'+,, [United States and British mand, as did Rabbi Abbe Hillel 


of Israel in the anti-Soviet military delegations were full of condem-|Silver in a sermon in mid-March, 
plans for the ao. bail q nation for Israel. But such con-jthat no arms be shipped to the 
But it is agi a ea we demnation solves nothing. Soviet. Middle East. Rabbi Silver called 
up a military pg © nom "UN delegate Arkady Sobole¥ on the State Department's plea to de- 
existent threat 0 Res soe | March 17 noted that UN majority fend “democratic institutions” in 
sion (it is remarkable how this cited only the Arab charges, not the Middle East as both ludicrous 
myth persists without ae asemp Israel's counter-charges. He add- and tragic. For the real danger’~ 
to substantiate it), that is the'.q, 'to the Middle East, he said, was 
source of Middle Eastern tension. «The Soviet delegation is bound the State Department effort to “ap- 
* to point out that the Israel repre- pease” the reactionary Arab lead- 

AS WE write, the UN Security sentative’s comments on the ten- ers with arms and to isolate Israel. 
Council is discussing the latest out- sion prevailing in the area cannot But peace for Israel and the whole 
breaks on the borders of Israel and be disregarded. The facts indicate Middle East requires as a basic 
Egypt which are the bitter fruits that the tension results from the condition that no arms be sent to 
of the Dulles policy. On the one policy of certain states, inasmuch any state in that area. Direct ne- 


fruits. First came the virtual nul-|fraudulent position’ of the State hand, there is the Gaza skirmish as these states pursue a policy in gotiations must be entered into 


lification of the Iranian nationali-|Department of the “threat of So- 
zation of its oil resources, which viet. aggression” but they believe 


in which 39 Egyptians and eight the Near and Middle East not of without interference from the great 
Israelis were killed and for which strengthening peace and cement- powers. Tension in the area can 


are now in contro] of a “consort-'that by arming the Arab leaders the UN has placed responsibility ing friendly relations among the:be relaxed only by drawing out 


ium” of United States, British and, Dulles is going about the imple-| 


‘Dutch oil magnates, with the,mentation of this policy in the 


Americans in the number one spot.'wrong way. They say that Israel Council that the continuing bord€r to create a threat to the national dle East. 


They Are Still Young at 100 


ARCHIE JOHNSTONE voice behind me calling “Archie!” Georgia without thinking he is, 


| 


XCEPT for citrus fruits,| 


° 
| For a second instance, 


| 
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TBILISI, Georgia. 


; grapes and the whole long 
range of “sunkist” good things 


that we associate with Cali- eughter at something that doesn’t! person who likes being hailed in 


fornia, everything is peaches 


down in Georgia, USSR, just as'J don’t underrate the Georgians’ !riend. 
it is, according to Tin Pan Alley,'sense of humor—at least, not so 


down in Georgia, U. S. A. 
Here you sing songs about them; 


you garnish various dishes with first-namesake of mine can wan-|so universally handsome that the 


thern; you stone them and fill the: 
cavities with almond paste; you 
dry them leather-hard and chew 
them at odd moments like chewing 


gum; you drop them into the fam-| 


ily wine-jug last thing at night and 
have a breakfast wine that accounts 
for the low consumption of coffee 
in these blessed 26,600 square 
miles that slope southward from 
the Main Caucasian Ridge to the 
borders of Turkey. 

But Georgia is not quite so 
peachily simple as all that, especi- 
ally for anyone like myself who is 
never left at the post when there 
_is a-chance of rushing to a wrong 


conclusion. Fortunately, this is not)’ 


my first visit to Georgia, so it can’t 


fool me—at least not so much as}. 


e. , 
or instance, if I arn strolling 
Tbilisi's. magnificent  tree- 
ined Rustavelli Prospekt (which is 
more like.a Paris. bouleyard than 


~ 


ag 3 ee F ooy'and I expect in an 


on Israel. For its part, Israel has countries in that area, but of form- by the roots the Dulles plan of 
complained to the UN Security ing military blocs, which is bound forming military blocs in the Mid- 


is possibly because the name, in- 
stead of recalling comic songs like 
“Why Do They Call Me Archie- 
bald?” recalls the names of many 
very respectable heroes of Geor- 
gian history and literature. One 
notable Archiel was quite a king, 
Archiel the Second, who reigned 
about half a century before George 
the Second gave his name to the 
other Georgia in a surprising burst 
‘of generosity. 

Besides being quite a king and 
almost a namesake, Archiel the 
Second wins this correspondent’s 
approval because he set up the 
first Georgian printing press. That 
‘was quite a business. For one 
thing, -whereas English literature 
can, if you insist, be dated from 
“Beowulf” (circa 1000 A.D.), 
Georgia, which has some claims to 
be called the “Cradle of Civiliza- 
tion” had plenty of written works 
dating back to the Third Century. 
So the printer-king Archiel the 
Second had a fair pile of “copy” in — 
his IN tray—fourtéen centuries of 
it—waiting to go $o press. 


| ANOTHER ‘of his troubles was 
that Georgian lettering has more 

orous curves and curls to it 
than the Girl from Glamorgan or 
the. famous Georgian Military 

way that snakes across the 
a op ieee from Oriental Geor- 
gia to Occidental Russia—thereby 


ving that “West” is North and 
Feast” is South in this part of 
| (Continued on Page. 14) 


I don’t swing around with a fatu- being haiied in the street DY some 
ously expectant smile on my face 'ong-lost girl-friend. Actually the 
—at Jeast, not so much as before. bail here is “Archiel!” but, as a low 
if I am punster of my acquaintance would 
in some convivial company of:;ay, that doesn’t make a “L” of a 
Georgians and they roar with <ilierence if you're the kind of 


; 
? 


sound so uproariously funny to me,|the street by some long-lost girl- 


* 


much as before. | IT SEEMS that every second 
But one instance at a time. Any |Georgian male (the males here are 


- 


der for years through any country few plain ones have a high “scarc- 
of the world ~bar Scotland and /ity value”) is called Archiel. That 
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YEAR OF THE MONKEYS? 


(Continued from Page 1) 
effort, struggle and sacrifice. 

Have you stopped to consider 
what movie or TV you 
saw that took you truthfully. in- 
side. of a union and depicted a 
bone fide workingman with a 
union card? The last I recall 
was John Howard Lawson's 
“Action in the North Atlantic” 
during the war years; otherwise 
the record is bare, so far as I 
know, with the exception of 
Elia Kazan’s touted “On The 


Waterfront,” which could only | 


select what was called the Pis- 
tol Local as it’s A No. 1 exhibit 
of American trade unionism. 
* 
HOW MUCH TRUTH do our 
children, or does our _ nation, 
get of the Negro tenth of our 
people? You may twirl your dial 
360 degrees around and from 
dawn to midnight without even 
seeing a Negro on the screen. 
And when we did get a rare 
movie with Negroes in the cast, 
like Carmen Jones, there was not 
a single, solitary white charac- 
ter on the celluloid (in deference 
to the Talmadge belt). 
Or walk up the steps into the 
. public schools of New York and 
- go into the libary and see for 


yourself whether Mark Twain's . 


Connecticut Yankee is as avail- 
able to the student, say, as Booth 
Tarkington’s saccharine Penrod. 
Or, listen to the debates about 
Communism and find me a sole 
Communist who is invited to 
state his Party’s position in this 
day when the subject is on the 
tongues of millions. And re- 
member the furore that arose 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS & 


- firmative virtually ha 


when college students merely 


wished to debate the pros and 


cons of a subject with infinite | 


meaning to our nation today— 
the inclusion of China in the 
UN? Those debating the af- 
to prom- 
ise, over the airways and on 
the TV screen, that they didn’t 
mean it even if they did say it. 

Or for that matter did you 
ever see a movie out of China 
in all the cinemas of the land? 

Yes, facts are stubborn things, 
a philosopher once said, and the 
word “stubborn” is dangerous 
in the lexicon of those who want 
a supine nation. It may even be 
spelled t-r-e-a-s-o-n. And those 
who abhor fact, who are ready 
to reach for their revolver when 
they hear the word “truth,” have 
brought a bill into Congress to 
ban the Daily Worker from the 
mails on pain of five years im- 
prisonment and a $10,000 fine, 
or both. 

And its provisions are so broad 
that any newspaper rousing the 
suspicion of the Department of 
Justice can meet the same fate. 

Fortunately, it seems to me, 
awareness has risen of the na- 
tional danger (the scientists, for 
example, who insist on being 
heard), but the heartening tempo 
of resistance is still too slow. 


Unless it keeps rising as fast as | 


the danger requires we may well 
discover that the bald eagle 
is no longer our national symbol. 
It will be those three monkeys 
you remember, one with his 
hands over his mouth, the other 
over his eyes, the third stopping 
his ears. 


® Scheol Hearings April 11 
° Schoolgirl Fights Bias 


U. S. SUPREME COURT has 


set April 11 for hearings on de- 


segregation plans for public 
schools in the 17 states where 
separate schools are required by 
law. Seven state governments 


have filed briefs opposing early 
desegregation, while many labor 
and liberal groups have filed 
statements .in favor of mixed 


schools immediately. 
* 
CLAUDETTE COLVIN, 15- 


year-old schoolgirl arrested by 


police in Montgomery, Ala., was 


found guilty of violating the 


city’s segregation ordinance ap- 
plying to buses. Juvenile Court 
Judge Wiley Hill, Jr., made her 
a ward of the state and placed 
her on indefinite probation. The 
8 ordered to give up her 
seat on the bus to a white man, 
and refused. The case has at- 
tracted national attention. 
* 


LEGISLATION to disfran- 
chise Negroes in Mississippi has 
backfired and thousands of 


whites are now barred from the | 


polls, as well. Recent legislative 
action Set up new requirements 
for registration, but failed to 
specify the exact tests. This 
means that all voters who regis- 
tered this year are disqualified. 
The new laws were passed, de- 
spite the fact that only 25,000 
of the states 525,000 Negroes 
have hitherto been able to regis- 
ter to vote. 
| + | 
BIAS CHARGES against a 
union have been ordered by the 
NY State Commission Against 
Discrimination for the first time 
in its 10-year history. They grew | 
out of efforts of »the Urban 
League and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters to 
help end discrimination in the 
brewery i . -The union 
agreed to a policy of seniority 
for 20 N workers, but one 
local balked. Hearings on Local _ 
1345 before the commission are 
set for April’ 1t. iad age? 
; | 


. | 


§ 
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POWELL will definitely attend 
the Africa-Asia conference open- 
ing April 18 in Bandung, In- 
donesa, as a guest of the In- 
donesian government. State de- 
partment coolness to the idea 
changed recently to offering him 
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by lester rodney 


Comebacks, Comebacks, and Comebacks 


THE WORD “COMEBACK” has a dramatic ring in sports. 
There are several categories of comebacks. A young ballplayer 


can have a. bad season, then snap back with a sensation! one and 
be acclaimed the “comeback of the year.” A pitcher like little Bobby 
Schantz can be apparently finshed with arm trouble and then re- 
cover some of his*old form. This too is called a “comeback.” 
Young Maureen Connolly has decided to forego tournament tennis 
due to a layoff caused by a leg injury, and getting married and a 


| a little tired of the tourney grind. She might “comeback” and win 


it again at the ripe old age of 25. | 
That is one kind of “comeback.” The less pleasant kind can 


| usually be found in boxing. You don’t have to leek far these days 


for an example. Ray Robinson, whom it has beceme standard 
sports writing proceedure to call “the greatest bdxer pound for 
pound of modern times,” and with good reason, hung them up two 
years ago and is now making his old fans wince in a “comeback” 
which finds him desperately trying to hold his own with maulers 
who didn’t belong in the same ring with him five years age. 

Is Ray really kidding himself about his ability to; regain all 
he had now that he is 35 and three years older than the Turpin 
fight in New York in which his “slip” was showing against a rugged 
young foe, even though he summoned up his great fighting skills 
and heart to knock Randy out in the 4th when he knew it was 


that or being beaten... 
* 


EVERYBODY LIKES to kid himself a bit about not losin 
athletic skills. Watch the man with the departing hair line san 
advancing stomach line on summer vacation or in the park bending 
down for a ground ball with the old motion and looking genuinely 
surprised as the ball goes right on through « . . “now how in the 
would did THAT get past me?” 


But by and large sports comebacks are for financial reasons. 
Ballplayers who know has ain't what they used to be and who 
fade out of the picture for a year can often be found trying it again 
after discovering that making a living after a lifetime of doing it 
at baseball is not an automatic proposition. They may kid them- 
selves a bit, really work hard, say “I feel better this spring than in 
a long time, really got my legs in shape’ but the fact is that if 
they were about finished before they are not apt to improve a 
couple of years later. There is no known fountain of youth for 
athletes past their peak who hang them up and then try again 
when they are even older. Usually it represents just a desperate 
hanging on to the only life he knows. 

I don’t want to try to psychoanalyze Ray Rebinson, but I don’t 
think he is really kidding himself. He was a very intelligent, 
realistic fighter. He also saved his money and socked some of it 


tf a ~ 
WHOS GONNA WIN 


THE 1955 PENNANTS? 
WHY? JUST WAIT A 


WEEK AND FIND OUT 
IN “THE WORKER.” 
X 


- 


into real estate, though he is hardly as rich as the stories have it. 
So if his is not a financial comeback, and he isn't deluding himself 
about being the same old Sugar Ray, what’s it all about? 


growers and wheat consumers in. 


Air Force transportation. Negro 
press representtaives also plan 
to attend the conference. 


er ee 


FARM 


(Continued from Page 2) 


consumed as animal food. (3) A’ 
still lower price for wheat export- 
ed to fo reign countries.” , The re- 
sult of this, says the railroaders | 
paper, would be that even. the 
poorest families in this country, | 
every time they bought bread, 
would be subsidizing livestock 


other countries.” 
* 
THERE IS THE additional fact 


that any dumping of wheat abroad 
would seriously undermine wheat- 
producers there,.and could result 
in a world-wide price-cutting pro- 
alleviate, the condition of the 
American wheat farmers. 


The holdover of the debate in 
the House on farm price legisla- 
tion until after the Easter recess, 
offers the opportunity of serious 
grass roots pressure on Senators 
and Representatives. 


An extremely perilous situation 
for the poorest farmers is develop- 
ing. This has become evident in 
the crop. curtailment - programs 
with respect to cotton and burley 
tobacco. | | 

_ Hearings of a House subcom- 
mittee on appropriations, which 
have just been published, disclose 
that an estimated 55, tenant 
farmers and -sharecroppers “haye 
been or will be forced off farms 


idue’ to 1955 reductions” in acre- 


age. In addition there are those 
who may be forced off as a result 


of “mechanization, drought, etc.” 


These results were reported to 


= * : a 


the House subcommittee..by the 


Ray undoubtedly felt, with a look at the current crop, that 
he could do well enough to coin some ready cash, always handy, 


in a hurry without getting hurt or seriously marring his reputation. 
He has miscalculated, as Tiger Jones, for one, clearly showed in ° 


punching him around in Detroit, scene of some of Ray’s greatest 
triumphs. It is to be devoutly hoped that he drops it before it gets 
worse, for it could get worse before it gets better, especially if he 
is lured by hungry promoters into tackling the busy and underrated 
middleweight champ Bobo Olson, no Ray Robinson, ‘but a good 


‘ rugged, short punching, marvellously conditioned fighter in his 


prime. 
* 


BOXING “COMEBACKS” are rarely successful artistically. 
Can you name one? Some are not only unfortunate, like Robinson’s, 
but pathetic, like the “comeback” of the late great Benny Leonard. 
Nearly destitute five years after retiring as the brilliant unbeaten 
lightweight champ, Benny fell back on the one thing he could use 
for the dough he desperately needed, his magic name, and it was 
a sad sight to see. / 

If Robinson’s comeback can be called “unfortunate,” and 
Leonard's “pathetic,” what word except “criminal” could you use 
for allowing a Beau Jack to come back into the ring? Five years 
finished: and with a game knee after having been exploited and 


gram that would aggravate, not, 


robbed by the leeches, Beau is talked into a “comeback” by ruthless 


Department of Agriculture. 

IN ADDITION, it was esti- 
mated that 130,603 tenants and 
croppers, would have their “net 
income for the farms reduced: by 
$100 or more due to the 1955 
acreage reduction.” 

A similar situation is develop- 
ing in the burley tobacco produc- 
tion. Curtailment of acreage by 
25. percent, as proposed, threatens 
to put thousands of sall tobacco 
growers ‘on relief. oh 

Efforts to protect beth the’small- 
est cotton and burley farmers by 
exempting them from further cuts 
in production have been defeated 
—the cotton proposal of a 4-acre 
minimum in the Senate, and the 
burley proposal of a seven-tenths 
acre minimum in the House. 


In beth instances it is plain that | 


the. biggest op@rators seein the re- 


ceding farm price level, and the} 


curtailment of production, a means 
whereby the smallest farmers can 


be driven off their farms or, at 
least out of production, 


» 


local promoters in South Caro- 
lina. His chances of serious in- 
jury are high. There are, for- 
tunately, signs that it won't be 
allowed to go any further, as 
public opinion comes to bear and 


, Ist TEAM 

Cousy, Boston 
Schayes, Syracuse 
Johnson, Philly 
Mikkelson, Minne. 
Yardley, Fort Wayne Clifton, N.Y. 


\ 


OURALLPROS 


Basketball is over . . . except 
for the final showdown ‘between 
Fort Wayrie and Syracuse for 
the pro championship. Here 
is our final piece of argument 
bait, an “All Pro” team. (Start 
ducking, Rodney!) - 
end TEAM 
Gallatin, N.Y. 
Sharman, Boston 


Pettit, Milwaukee 
Seymour, Syracuse 


COACH OF YEAR: Al Cervi 


of! Syracuse by a whisker over . 


Charley Eckman of Fort Wayne. 
Both got the most out of their 
full squads, and weren't afraid 
td. use and develop their whole 


bench. 


»? 


“They never... 


many states say they wouldn't 
license a fight with Jack. 
i . 


PERHAPS THE MOST dra- 
matic comeback in sports his- 
tory was in the world of tennis, 
in the regal return and fadeout 
of Helen Wills Moody. 

Helen had quit cold in the 
middle of a match with Helen 
Jacobs, her persistent rival, 
number two ranked, who had 
never beaten her. The queen 
of the courts created a stir by 
walking off the court when Ja- 
cobs had her two sets to none. 

It was said then that she 
couldn’t take it, wasn’t a good 
enough sport to finish out a 
galling defeat. It is true that 
Moody was hardly the symbol of, 
graciousness in the way she left, 
but the fact is she went right to 
a hospital and was strapped up 
for a bad back, a sacro-iliac con- 
dition which doctors said could 
be excrutiatingly painful. She 
announced once, coldly and 
routinely, in answer to questions, 
that she had been unable to con- 
tinue because of the pain, and 
never bothered to comment on it 
again. . 

But the constant refrain of 
“poor loser” finally got under her 
renowned poker face, and two 
years later she unpacked her 
racket and entered the big wom- 
ans tourney. She was past her 
peak ‘and not quite the Helen 
Wills of yore, but she went right 
through to the finals grimly, pur- 
posefully and efficiently and sure 
enough, there waiting for her 
was Helen facobs, Helen the 
Second, who had called her a 
poor sport. 

The match was one of the few 
authentic “naturals” of our time. 
There were dramatic elements in 
abundance. Helen the Ist want- 
ed vindication, wanted above all 
to give Helen the 2nd the full 
chance of beating her, if she 
could. Helen the 2nd was out to 
fully collect the unsullied laurels 
so abruptly snatched. away trom 
her two years before with her 
greatest victory moving toward 
a climax. 

Helen the 2nd almost did it, 
too. She led Mrs. Moody 2 sets 
to 1 and had match point. One 
ball in the net or over the line 
by Mr. Moody, and it was all 
over. It never happened. Cooly 
as ever Helen the Ist fought 
back from the brink, summoned 
from somewhere a final burst 
of her old time brilliance and 
pulled out the match. Then she 
hung up for good. Comeback 
completed. : 
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HAW Backs 


90% Parity 

‘ CLEVELAND. 
‘The 15th Constitutional Con- 
vention of the CIO Auto Work- 
ers Union scored the Eisenhow- 
er. Administration on the deal 
its given to farmers. The con- 
vention mandated all members 


of the UAW to urge their Sen- 
ators and Con that 


they stand behind 90 percent 


parity legislation and other 
measures to improve farm con-— 


CP. DENOUNCES PAROLE 


REGULATIONS FOR DENNIS 


The National Committee 


of the Communist Party last 


Eugene Dennis and his fellow Smith Act victims were. re- 


released from prison. These condi- 
tions, it was pointed out in the 
_ statement signed by William Z. 
Foster, make necessary an exten- 
sion of their leaves of absence from 
Party duties. The statement de- 
clared: 

“To end this intolerable state of 
affairs, to unshackle these stalwart 
champions of the people, to safe- 
guard freedom of speech, press, 
assembly and association for all 
Americans—it is essential that all 
who cherish peace, democracy and 
fair play speak out now and act 
concertedly to restore and protect 
the constitutional liberties of all 
the Smith Act victims of McCar- 
thyism; to prevent Dennis, Davis, 
Gates, Winter, Stachel and Wil- 
liamson from being placed in 
double jeopardy; to mount a nation- 
wide crusade against the pro-fas- 
cist Smith, McCarran and Butler- 
Humphrey Acts which are strang- 
ling the Bill of Rights for Com- 
munists and non-Communists alike. 

“During their imprisonment un- 
der the thought-control Smith Act, 
Eugene Dennis, John Gates, Ben- 
jamin J. Davis, Carl Winter, John 
Williamson and Jack Stachel were 
on a compulsory leave of absence 
from their duties and responsibili- 
ties. 

After being conditionally _re- 


March 1, 1955, at the end of 44 
months, the statutory release date 
on a five year prison term (except 
for Ben Davis who was incarcerated 
anew .on a_ discriminatory con- 
tempt oftourt sentence for an addi- 
tional 60 days), these outstanding 
leaders of the working class were 
placed, under protest, on stringent 
parole regulations, as well as re- 
arrested and .confronted with new 
prosecutions under the iniquitous 
membership section of the Smith 
Act. 


“These restrictive conditions of 
“conditional release” are sanctioned 
by law and enforceable by arbi- 
trary administrative 
This means that for the next 16 
months Dennis and his comrades 
will be strictly proscribed in their 
movements, activities and associa- 
tions. ny view of this, the National 
Committee is compelled to extend 
their leave of absence until such 
time as the ‘C.R.’ conditions have 
been lifted or the probation period 
is finally completed. “ 


JIMCROW HURDLES 

NEW YORK — (FP).—Upgrading 
and promotion bars are still major 
hurdles for Negro workers in the 
auto industry, Herbert Hill of the 


leased from the penitentiary on) NAACP said. 


Mrs. Bass Urges Support to 


Mrs. Charlotta A. Bass, prom- #3 
inent Negro woman editor called #7 = 
upon all women interested in safe- pee : 
guarding the Bill of Rights and the: = 4. 
Constitution to join a delegation to ? are 
. Attorney General Herbert Brownell 4% 


on behalf of Miss Claudia Jones. 
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Claudia Jones, now imprisoned #2 =amae 
at the Federal Reformatory for i223. 783 
Women at Alderson, W. Va., be- 2433 
cause of her political views, has a = 
serious heart condition. Her many «= 
friends throughout the country are 3% 
asking that her sentence be sus- 2 23 


pended in order to save her life. 


“A flood of wires and letters = 3@ 
should be addressed to the Attor- 3 
ney General asking that this va- sesaailll 


liant Negro woman be set free,” 
said Mrs. Bass. 


The delegation will meet at the 
Information Booth, , Pennsylvania 


Station Monday, April 4, at:7 a.m. 


For further information contact 
the National Committee to Defend 
Negro Leadership, 1660 Fulton St., 


Brooklyn 13, telephone PR 2057. | 
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[Bill to Bar ‘Worker’ from Mail 
Seen as New Blow at Schools 


week scored the “stringent” parole conditions under which 


WASHINGTON. 


: THE OLIN JOHNSON-MARGARET SMITH bill, which Senator Johnson, South 
Carolina Dixiecrat, said is aimed at gagging the }Daily Worker, would if enacted sus- 


‘tain the wanton attacks which have been made on the U.S. 


punitive section of the bill pro- 
vides as the sole illegal act the in- 
troduction of “communist prop- 
aganda” into the public schools. 


Passage of the bill would en- 
courage the “burn-the-books” hys- 
teria which McCarthyites have di- 
rected against schools, 
and school boards. 

* 


THE BILL defines as unlawful 
the distribution through the mails, 
or in interstate commerce of “com- 
munistic propaganda matter” which 
is “intended to be circulated, dis- 
seminated, or used in any school 


in the U. S. supported wholly or 


partially by public funds.” 

For introducing- such material 
into any school the punishment is 
a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or both. 

The bill would throttle 
paper by edict, and would threaten 
any other publication which could 
be tied to “world communism” by 
association. | 


so: broad that it would exclude 


from the U. S. anything the De- 


partment of Justice could define as 
“communistic’ even though it 
emanated from the “free world” of 
our allies. 

The material decreed as “non- 
mailable” in the bill, which “shall 
not be conveyed in the mails or de- 
livered from any post office or by 
any letter carrier” includes: 


“Any circular, magazine, period- 


¢42.\ical, newspaper, , pamphlet, book, 
ma | leaflet, film, record, or any other 
#.| publication” which is “designed to 
= | promote, 
(which may 
pected to prgmote world com-| 


or the circulation _ of 
reasonable be ex- 


munism. 


* 


* 


<¢ 


THE TERM 
ism” is defined as the “revolution- 
ary movement, the purpose of 
which is to establish eventually a 
Communist totalitarian  dictator- 
ship in any or all of the countries 
of the world through the medium 
of an international coordinated 


{Communist movement.” | 
And “totalitarian . dictatorship” 


is defined. in turn, as meaning a 
“system of government not repre- 
sentative in fact,” characterized by 
(A) “the existence of a single we 
ical party, organized on a dicta- 
torial basis, with so close an iden- 


eee eel ee 


Round trip fare is $16.08. 


Greeting Rates for this issue; 


Eight (3) 


. 


inches 


teachers | 


the | 


The terms of this measure are’ 


world commun-| 


public school system. The 


tity between such party and _ its 
policies and the governmental pol- 
icies of the country in which it 
exists, that the party and the gov- 
ernment constitute an_ indistin- 
guishable unit” and (B) “the for- 
‘cible suppression of opposition to 
such party.” 


If Johnson were concerned 
about putting the spotlight on-a 
“government which is “not repre- 
sentative in fact” the place to begin 
would be South Carolina with over 
three times the population of 


688,862) counted almost the same 
number of votes in the Presidential 
election as did Utah (341,087 for 
South Carolina compared to 329,- 
994 for Utah). 


If the same proportion of per- 
sons had been permitted to vote 
in South. Carolina as voted in 
Utah, there would have been over 
one million votes cast instead of 
341,087. Some 670,000 voters, at. 
a minimum, Negroes and poor 
whites, were deprived of the right 


to vote in South Carolina in. 1950, 
Utah (2,117,027, compared withiif we use Utah standards. 


Fight Extradition to Chain Gang 


WILLIE MORGAN, who es- 
caped a South Carolina chain 
gang, is again begin held in East- 
view jail in Westchester county, 
it was revealed Jast week, while 
his attorneys are making new le- 
gal moves to halt his return to the 
South. | 
Attorneys Grant Reynolds, 
‘chairman of the White Plains 
NAACP, and Curtis McClane, an 
expert on extradition cases, are 
seeking a stay of execution be- 
‘fore the State Supreme Court and 
‘permission to go before the Court 
of Appeals with a plea for his 
freedom. 

Morgan, now 21, was sentenced 


‘at the age of 17 to a term of eight 
to 16 years on the chain gang 
on a charge of having taken an 
antiquated pistol from the home 
of a distant relative. 

After 18 months, he escaped 
and came to White Plains where 
his mother and sister live. He vol- 
untarily surrendered to _ police 
shortly after his arrival, and sought 
NAACP help in fighting extradi- 
tion. , 

His case is being suppdérted by 
the Westchester NAACP branches 
and the Willie Morgan Defense 
Committee, headed by Rev. Thom- 
as §. Slater of Bethel Baptist 


Church in White Plains. 


New 
| 


After an intensive eftort the 


York Circulation Standing 


previous two weeks, New York's 


| Worker circulation campaign took a seriqus nose-dive last week. 
| Only 149 Worker subs came in for the entire state, and 36 subs 


for the Daily Worker. 


not yet been seen. 


Bronx and 
but still have.a distance to go to 


enable New Yorkers to reach their 


upstate. 


Goal 


2200 
2000 
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300 
6700 


County een 
u 
2226 
20354 
1108 
KRG 
- 68 
6322 


Manhattan 
Brooklyn 
Bronx 
Queens 
Upstate 
Total 


County Goal 
250 
414) 
100 
200 
200 


Manhattan 
Brooklyn 
Bronx 
Queens 
Upstate 
Total 


Manhattanites. and Brooklynites, having topped their Worker 
goals the previous Week, rested on their laurels and came through 
with virtually nothing. This, despite the fact that several local 
groups in the two counties had not yet reached their goals, and 
quite a few subscribers whose subs are running out in April had 


ueens, not yet at their goals, did somewhat better, 


reach those goals by this Sunday 


evening, as both have expressed determination to do. 
Thus, the New York campaign is not yet over the top. 


Concentrated activity throughout the Bronx and Queens this 
| weekend can put the two counties over. 
This, with some slight help from Manhattan and Brooklyn, will | 


state target of 6,700 Worker subs, 


and to gather 1,000 subs for the Daily Worker—despite the lag 


It should be noted that Bronxites have maintained a Worker 
bundle distribution well above their goal of 300 per week through- 
out the campaign, and expect to build on it from here on it. All 
other counties, while increasing their bundles during the campaign, 
have not reached the goals set for the conclusion of the campaign. 

Here are the standings of the counties, as of Thursday: 


WORKER 
Achieved 


Goal Achieved % 
(Bundle) 
284 
1618 
424 
198 
286 
2810 


%e 


161 
101 
92 
88 
23 
93 
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13 
25 
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DAILY WORKER 
Achieved 


% 


%o 
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99 
73 
81 
21 
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By CLARA BODIAN 


MARY CHURCH TERRELL 
who died July 24, 1954 was to 
be found in the forefront of 
women’s peace delegations ‘in 
the halls of the United Nations. 

She took the lead in a force- 
ful plea to clear the name ol 

Rosa Lee Ingram, Negro share- 
cropper mother, serving a frame- 
up life sentence in Georgia, 
urging that she be set free, to 
return to her family. 
~ Mary Church Terrell joinecl 
with Paul Robeson to fight for 
Negro first class citizenship. She 
could be found beside Walter 
White of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 

Colored People. 

Mary Church Terrell, born in 
Memphis, Sept. 23, 1863 lived 
to the ripe, vigorous age of 91. 
In her last years, though her 
body appeared frail, her voice 
was powerful. | 

She came to Washington as 
a young teacher by invitation of 
officials. She was well known as 
a linguist lecturer. A leader in 
the Women’s Suffrage move- 
ment and in civil rights cam- 


paigns. 
* 


SHE WAS the first woman 
to take the “man’s course” for a 
Bachelor of Arts degree at Ober- 
lin College, subsequently leav- 
ing her sheltered home to fol- 
low her chosen profession as a 
. teacher. 

She was one of the first 
woman appointed to the Wash- 


f 


No. 3 of a Series 


Mrs. Mary Church terrell 


ington Schoot Board and was 
associated with such leaders of 
the women’s sutfrage move- 
ment as Susan B. Anthony and 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Mary Church Terrell organ- 
ized the National Association of 
Colored Women in 1896. It is 
a powerful organization to be 
found in almost every state and 
is engaged in many worthy cam- 
paigns. 

This organization took. her to 
Europe as a representative to 


International Women’s Con- 
gresses. : 

She married Robert Herber- 
ton “Terrell, a lawyer who be- 
came a municipal court judge. 

In 1919, she olead found the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


Following the first World* War, 


she worked with the War Camp. 


Community Services, helping to 
provide recreation for demobi- 
lized Negro -soldiers. 

* 

IN 1920, Mary Church Ter- 
rell headed the work among 
women for the Republican Party. 

In 1941, she took time out 
from her busy life and wrote 
her autobiography, entitled, “A 
Colored Woman in the White 
World.” 

She remained a Republican in 
politics all her adult life but she 
never drew a partisan line when 
Negro citizenship rights were an 
issue. She was in the forefront 
in the struggles against jimcrow. 
She joined Negro college men 
and women, whose organizations 
fought for integration. She 
marched on picket lines of work- 
ers of all races who fought for 
the Negro’s rights to work as 
well as eat in Washington estab- 
lishments, : 

She has left an indelible im- 
pression and inspired courage 
and strength in all who knew 
her. Her life inspired the Mary 
Church Terrell Fund, purpose of 
which it is to finish the heroic 
job she started. 
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The Truth of the Atomic Fallouts 


Lightfoot Case 


plain, modern Georgian type-face— 


gril eaigng.s «Cute! tain ope 
ESE eee 
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BUT, before it is too late, let 
me hark back to that second in- 
stance of Georgia not being able 
to fool me—at least not so much as 
before: : 

At a party on my first visit some- 
one called across the table, “Now 
then, Vanno, just you behave your- 
self, or I'll tell your father.” Not 
un-funny, for Vanno (who had been 
making saucy remarks to one of 
the girl guests) celebrated his 100th 
birthday in 1946.. But my face 
must have shown that I didnt 
think it deserved quite so much 
laughter as it got; and that, for 
some reason, started a new roar of 
laughter. I joined politely in the 
renewed laughter, and that, in its 
turn, brought -yet another roar of 
laughter. And so it went on. It was 
not until morning, when the party 
was breaking up, that someone 
told me: 2 

“You see, Vanno’s father is still 
alive, and he still thinks of Vanno 
as the bad boy of the family.” 

That brings me, by a devious 
route, to what I think of as the 
most interesting, and most mys- 
terious, feature of Georgia—its 
extraordinary lead over every other 
Soviet republic and, I am_ con- 
vinced, every other country in the 
world, in its record of longevity. 
It has well over a hundred -hun- 
dred-year-olds — mostly males, by 
the way—and quite a number of 
persons who are certainly over 


Where They liveTo100 


eaten, in the republic: their place 
is taken by a great variety of nuts 
and beans. Mutton is by far the 
most unusual meat (a point that 
some people believe to be very 
important). Grilling (shashik-style, 
on skewers) and stews are com- 
mon, but there is not much frying. 
Vegetable oils are used more than 
animal fats. 


Georgia is a tea-producer but 
not much of a tea—er coffee- 
consumer. Little hard liquor is 
drunk, but plenty of light wines. 
The usual bread is unleavened, 
and, to my taste, delicious. Onions 
and garlic galore. A wide variety 
and great quantity of -cheeses— 
mostly from goat’s milk—consumed. 
The country abounds in medicinal 
springs, and mineral water “cost 
either next to nothing or exactly 
nothing. 


There are few heavy industries 
and “smog” is unknown. But in 
any case most of the centenarians — 
are countrymen, most of them 
living in villages well up the slopes 
of the Caucasus. 

* 


I HAVE MET five centenarians 
in Georgia. Four men still “work- 
ing’ for the simple reason that 
nobody tries to step them doing 
the little jobs that appeal to them. 
‘'Not one shad had a sheltered, 
“bourgeois' upbringing. I was 
struck by what, must be their 
habitually cheerful expression, but 
I cant say whether cheerfulness 
‘had given them good health or 
whether good health had given 
them cheerfulness. All of them get 


periodical medical checkups, both 


‘for their own sakes and for the 


collection of scientific data. 
Let me wander far from my 
dateline and leave undescribed 


130. One is reputed to be over 
t| 150. 

This mystery is a Who-Done-It? 
‘in reverse, a mystery of life pro- 
longed, not of life cut short. Nat- 


cial attention from the whole corps 


active fallout is “a threat to wo- participated in the Army medical Criticism of their policies.” , — , 

man’s creative powers.” And that study of the Hiroshima and Naga- In its frantic efforts to nullify” soviet repens who yeni 

some stientists, she said, associat-' se ing per Salas nisi Beene all constitutional | we2tins this mystery of longevity 
‘Sa l Survivors an travele to the | from any angles and OVW Aa scale 


ed increased radioactivity with can- Ge oe ! 
Marshall Islands when the natives liberty, the administration in Wash-;| much greater than anywhere else|of longevity and its direct bearing 


Cs thought it significant that hin: there were exposed to fallout from ington is driven by its need to si-|ift the world, That 1S, of course, on the greater question: What Is 
Labor Party members of Parlia- | the hydrogen bomb test of March Jence criticism by labor and others ‘completely in line with the whole | Lifer a 
ment proposed that all nuclear 1, 1945. lof the pro-Big Business policies, | tend _ of Soviet medical science, _Maybe there's “something in the 
~ tests be halted until an interna-! _! am saying this: the prospect’ Running counter to this ruthless |Vith its emphasis on the positive | air” of Georgia that makes for long 
ienal aees conference de- of exploding the bombs. in a pos-' new attack on civil liberties is the|Promotion and study of health) life. Certainly there is “something 
termined the cumulative effect on sible War Is horrible enough, but people’s opposition to McCarthy- — ge — the Ea ty the “ of the whole Soviet 
unborn generations. The Tories de- }5 it not possible that mankind’s ism, the rising. defense of free.” Ox COUESC, CESOntN ~combat- neemer that eee not only 
feated tle motion 290 to 250.  jfate may be determined before’ speech and free association. ting and studying of disease. scientific but also philosophical 
a & _ land literary interest in the theme 
they—and, I ima-|of life itself. How does that com- 


that? In other words, we are in At the X whi =o a 

, : ch marks the cross- 
THE BRITISH have thejr Greadtul danger today, now, for ing of these contradictory currents N ATURALLY 

} av generations may be annihilated be-'is the Lightfoot case. gine, you—want to know: What/pare with the mental outlook of 

soothing politicoes too: Ian Mac- fore they are born by the simple has Georgia got that the others|the camp-leaders and the _philo- 

leod, Minister of Health, came to fact that mankind’s capacity to re-- EWEN the press has reflected haven’t got? There is, of course,|sophical and literary camp-follow- 


* 
! chasing around Georgia looking for|of them accuse their spokes- 


«sy, .'Or, even worse, we may be spawn- 
we hear so regularly here: At % ing a world of creatures a will ors a. Oo os = we one exclusive Elixir of Life. Alljman, Franz Kafka of “dangerous 
most unlikely that the increase iN faye no resemblance to homo phate te pager a a * ‘iT can do is to list some of: the|thoughts” when he delivered his 
radioactivity which has occurred sapiens? ‘tory which may be fonndial diene iat ao spend: Cage Saas tae eee ee ee 
” i. | : : ee and may, conceivably, have s -| the beginni - wis 5 2 

up to the present wil! have an ap- “i closely On the ‘area of individual t}ing if a sa ttn ablic’s. 26° ages epsom es around 
preciable genetic effect.” | I THINK Americans cannot ig- liberty. The Christian Science longevity record: P here we come to the Pee a 
Why should we take his word Kae Foe tears of so much of the Monitor ref erred to this vastly Sig-| First, of course, “everything is|difference between the mental 

cu 4? Hien ts guided by ng. : the British labor movement nificant precedent-setting trial. peaches”—and plums and: pears|outlooks of the tw .: 
or itr Lhe gu ) that wants all further explosions’ ~ i. camps yn Soe oF yen Pint ar 
: : var and th 


While stating that it “expected” |..54 “ . oF 
litical motivations, (suicidal true).:banned until we lear | ps 5 as land so on—“down in Georgia” and 
earn the results the lowtr court _ conviction _ of ‘the vitaminists are also ay in-| camp of peace—or, if, you prefer 
it, the camp of Death and the 


He is simply carrying out Foreign ef radio-activity upon future gen- Lightfoot and his sentencing to five |; 
: Out ie : ‘terested in- the except at 
Oftice policy as our politicians here erations; the Soviets that have pro- years in prison, the Chicago Daily | variety of Aeonshites id ye eae camp of Life 
toe the State Department line. posed in the UN that all A-bombs News declared: “There was, and “sreefiery,” all of it eaten raw and ; 
Finally, Macleod said hopefully,"and H-bombs be destroyed, and remains, some question about the in large quantities. There. are ‘no|’: 


Britain’s population has received under international control and constitutionality of that part of the, notatoes grown a. 8 
! Re ap r | , m, and hardl 
- only about a third as much radia- supervision. law he was convicted of violat-|< 5 ardly any; Meridel Le Sueur 
ee ee a a i a a oe 
| Honored at Party 


(Continued from Page 7) that the Atomic Energy Commis- (Continued from Page 7) 
about. [sion is withholding important in- will be able to reach and slash a 
It should mean something to hu- formation on the effects of atomic 2lmost any unpopular person who 


ra ° Edith S eI- " | » mS ‘,° ° 
raid amido Tabor MEP. ex-/€*plosions on human beings? Dr. speaking or writing anything 


Georgia’s great natural beauty (at 
its best in this peach-blossom time), 
its colorful folklore, its rich cul- 
tural traditions accumulated over 
many centuries of an extremely 
advanced civilization; let me _ in- 
stead drive home this one point 
about the exceptional attention paid 
by Soviet science to the question 


= 


tion as that of the United States. ' can ignore them only at the ing.” ts 
I am glad for Britain but it is risk of annihilation, or at best The American Civil Liberties cided to enter into the a 
| | cide , al as, 
small solace to me as an American. ‘ (some best!) a world of monsters Union, expressing deep disturb- | «¢ sia GR Wek ocean ™ PPE MERIDEL LE SUEUR, novel- 
} ; 


In sum, it should be clear to that once were men. ‘lance over this conviction, has ‘de-' ist’ of America’s. Midwest, was 
many that the chain of explosions, cb 7 : * honored here Sunday, March 20, 


out in Nevada may be preparing ‘ THE CASE now enters a broad-| at a reception of more than 100 
the descent of mankind into some er nation-wide arena, with Light- friends, including well-known 
nightmarish mutation. foot himself touring the country, 2tthors, artists‘and political fig- 

: 


ures. A_ strong contingent of 


: University of Chicago, charged] 


‘but also_on the effects upon babies 


Can we overlook the appeal of 
Japan's women, some 20,000,000 
of whom signed resolutions direct- 
ed to the human race that radio- 
active weapons be banned? They 
did this not only on ‘the basis of 
the horror that befell them in 1945, 


exposed to the rays. Their appeal 
told of new-born children within 
range of the explosion growing up 


with heads that ceased growing 
after one year of age. Other scien- 


tists have told of worse. - 
> ais 


HOW can anybody be sanguine 
after Dr. George LeRoy, of the 


to’explain many of the underlying 
issues. He stresses the indivisibil-| 


‘lity of liberty, the fact that “if the 


rights of Communists are not de- 
fended, no organization is safe.” 
There is a logic in the fact that 
Lightfoot’s 30-yéar leadership in 
many struggles for freedom is now, 
climaxed with his embodying a 
great new constitutional test of lib- 
erty. He is unwavering and confi- 
dent that the American péople will 
to this crisis, that there 

arise “a force more powerful 


ose who wrote my indict- 


| 


~ - 


than 
ment.” 


“Minnesotans-in-exile” here in 
New York also attended. The 
gathering heard a brief program, 
which ranged from a poem by 
Robin, Meridel’s grand-daughter, 
to remarks on her writing by the 
author of “Iron: City,” Lloyd 
Brown. Meridel herself said a 
few words. At the closing, friends 
presented her the gift of a tape» 
recorder, with which, as Meridel \ 
said, she-hopes to take down 
the stosies of the legendary 
struggles for progress and peace 
among the farmers of. Minnesota 


“ - 
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Delegates Urge May Day Permit Even the GOP in Albany — 
PLANS for the giant Peace, Jobs and Democracy Rally | | ; : at y s79 


on April 30 picked up a full head of steam this weekend when 


rank and file AFL, CIO and Independent unionists and | 7 | . 
community spokesmen convened : | 
their May Day Planning Confer-|that nothing will prevent nee e t ) ir § tr engt , 


ence. from rallying at Union Square on 
Mayor Wagner last week was|May Day in a mighty demonstra- a 
feeling the determined brunt ofjtion for Big Power Peace talks;|By MICHAEL SINGER ALBAN, tealty taxes, such a bill—if it had 
New York’s rank and file workers|for a real anti-depression program; LABOR EXERTED more influence over the 1955 State|pecome law—would have resulted 
who bombarded Wagner with tele- for the repeal of all anti-labor and Legislature than at any time-since 1942 when Gov. Dewey|in.an immediate hike, of 6 to 15 
grams demanding that he squash|witchhunt laws, and for Negro- , ; domi-|percent i ' 
‘the Park Department’s .attempt to| white unity in the fight for Negro|took over in what was to be 12 years.of Big Business domi-|pe in rents. Ah 
lockout labor from Union Square|rights and equal rights for all/nation of the state government. aaa 2—Enacting a law to eliminate 
on April 30. On Friday a dele- minorities. é The. trade union influence and - ie ee the present 6-and-2 percent for- 
gation of trade unionists visited; Earlier in the week the Pro-/activity which played such a de- ea (2 @e ,mula which allows landlords the 
Wagner with the demand that an|visional Workers. and People’s|cisive part in electing the Harri- oe im wae (right to seek rent hikes only when 
equal division of the day’s time|}Committee for May Day, 1955,)man Administration continued to pe: all oe £e | their return on property invest- 
be granted New York labor for/had wired the State CIO Legisla-|show its strength in a series of 7 ann ore «2S © ments is Jess than the combined 
its April 30 May Day Rally at/tive Conference in Albany, ex-|crucial debates. . Probably the (aR e.g Ea @ = =8 percent of assessed valuations 
the Square. : pressing full support behind the| best reflection of this was the 2 cet Fe 2 'and amortization on  deteriora- 
Two weeks ago when the Park|CIO demand that Gov. Harriman|State CIO legislative conference i See sition. Had this gone through ten- 
Department denied the Provisional} call a Special Session of the Legis- held here last week at which Gov. i... er i eee ants would have been gouged by 
Workers and People’s Committee|lature to enact labor’s demands| Harriman and Attorney General a 4 — F rent boosts as high as 30 and 60 
for May Day, 1955, a Union|fdr a $1.25 hourly wage minimum,|Jacob K. Javits vied: in bids for a, — Ge ‘percent, according to State Rent 
a permit. According to the|expanded social security and un-|/abors support. ' 2 ae , s Administrator Charles Abrams. 
Park Department, a previous per-|employment . insurance benefits, The CIO confab dealt with Jere nema nes Although the legislat; ‘ 
"mit for April 30 had been granted|and a real statewide rent control) rent control, a joint legislative mesg Basi mb Ct _|never samen pee | ‘ae 
af tin te i ager el law. —, rae tou oe eration ss a oo a a little — support 
: eee : . '™\C. Hanover, and leaders of musi-|from Gov. Harriman, the Kummer- 
runing, fom 8 2 £9,822 Urge $10 Billion Per |S2é°, ines memploment (can eats, sagehand and/Furey relution and the Mangan 
| , _— ye : ur 1 0 < i- < 
last year, but a hard-fighting cam- Year for High Schools extension of the benefit periods to|? ree d g syngas rt calpenen of the Bi-Waterfront Com. 
paign succeeded in winning Wag- 36 weeks, reduction of the eligi-|JOPPS 2OF 2 | F 1ah_imission was introduced ‘becaus 
| ners intervention and 12.000 New WASHINGTON, D. C.— bility period from 20 to 15 weeks. the Rosetti bill fo reduce the JOo-k gree. ne as a 
Yorkers met in one of the most| fhe nation will need to spendjand inclusion in the system of a bene S ameagee | ar RL proce Mane ate = 
memorable May Day Rallies in| $10,000,000,000 more a year on|workers in plants with one or|*? W& "ae em foe * goal aL it wonld| te 3 t h: 
recent years. its high schools by 1965 to attract |More employes. pa ; d PR cris industry Oe ee ee — 
seasonal an auica the Republicarfs did not try to 


New Yorkers are determined : * 
and hold higher-quality teachers employes because of its serious gcuttle some ‘of labor's righis end 


Chekho 9 ‘ for growing high school classes, it ALL THESE proposals are|affect on their right to receive in- | 
4 Movie . . part of the Democratic program surance. . propose serious curbs on the gains 


was predicted here. The forecast 
Holds at Stanley we ade by Neil H. McElroy,|in the Legislature. Javits, in back-| The combined CIO and AFL of the trade unions—such as the 
Chekhov’s “The Safety Match’ ‘ling these bills,.also strongly indi-|push had an effect. In the first bill to put union welfare funds 


continues for another week at the | ere of the White House Lon cated that labor should use its|place it brought Assemblyman} under state supervision—but the 
Stanley Theatre, together with the | ference on Education. He also said influence to get repeal of the/F rank Rosetti, East Harlem Dem- overall picture showed: that labor 
hinese folk-tale “The Brothers | the nation will need- twice as Many} Condon-Wadlin law, expandyocrat, into action. hed gained th steture Gates @ 
u, “Friendship Peak,’ a spectac- — in 1970 as it has today. |Workmen’s Compensation, and * np eT 
” . . ° a SH. : < | bg ¥ 2 | Session. 
ular mountain climbing featurétte The White House conference IS; win repeal of the Hughes-Brees AS THIS 1s written—on the eve’ ss 


‘ . ts ? |. " , 
and “Soviet Gymnasts,’ a prevue of/|called for next November. Money | !aw—recommendations that went) adjournment—there is: still a, Classifi A ts 


the 1956 Olympic | contenders.! was appropriated by the last Con-|even further than the specific f i 

,on-| -hanc the discharge 
Starting Saturday, April 9 the! gress to hold preliminary state edu-|CIO conference. iene peondires on re 
sar will premiere ‘The Land, | cation conferences a1 bring to-| The CIO pereey was followed) ahly, Sen. John Hughes, Syra- FOR SALE 
-colortilm about ~the Ukraine in gether their findings in a national'almost immediately by an AF L. cuse Republican, who is blocking Se a Re 


the 1890s. | ; is ve: ati : 1. a1 if 

| conference later this year. delegation, headed by State Fed ‘the bill from getting out of Rules} ‘750; insulated Bay $3.49: Saran .Con- 
in <j OSi- tour Chair $23.95; Air Conditioners? 
Committee, is in the strange p Yes,- at lowést prices ever. Standard 


; 


| : | , IS 
* * tion of being forced to buck de-! Brana Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) 
: 7 |mands from fellow Republicans! GR 3-7819. 1 hr. free parking or 2 tokens, 
| who admit that labor pressure 1s FURNITURE FOR SALE 


| . en 
, , > ke -overwhelmin for the measure.|USED furniture, pianos, bicycles. Lew 
| Now And Then—Dr. Baxter (2), Country Girl, Loew’s Sheridan, | watchs lab S 6 ob-| —Prices:_Call_Ed Wendell, JE 6-800. 

3 | ‘Lyric, Other Loew's houses | The labor influence was pr SERVICES 


os aig — ae _Adventure—Museum of Natural| Seven Deadly ~ Sins~ (Italian) ably best retlected when it welded (Painting) ig 
Junior Sports Session (2) 8:30 | Historye(2) 3:30 : ‘Apollo 42nd St. With Three For-| With tenant opposition | to the oe 
Special Easter Program (2) 10:30 | The Search — Juvenile Delin-|biddefi Stories (Italian). ee aoe — specialty, _ beauty snd. darshie. Aaah 
: 7)| quency (2) 4:30 One Summer of Happiness!Dils. Had it not been tor — —— 
sane wress Conference (7) Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 | (Swedish) Little Come ‘unity the Republicans would have: MOVING AND STORAGE __ 
ce ;' : : Movie: Other Love (9) 4:30,; Manon (French), Club Cinema,} 1—Enacted a law giving -land-!SPIKE's moving and pickup service. city, 
a — : ae so "@) op asl tg ~Y Sixth Ave. Fri-Sat-Sun 8:30 & | lords the right to “pass along” as| ae — ee 
‘Omnibus . Homer's Ilia : a aioe rie ae | chai: exberi- 
Man of the Year: Booker T.! feet the Press (4) 6 rent increases any boost in realty MOVING, | storage, long. distance, experi- 
Washington (4) 2 Tales of Hans Christian Ander- DRAMA taxes or higher operating and iirc ap 2 aR 
Youth Takes Stand (2) 2:30 sen (11) 6 : Juno and Paycock, Greenwich] maintenance costs. With the » ) 
Swedish 


_ Pro Baskebtall (4) 3 You Are There (2) 6:30. First) Mews Legislature already adopting a} | 
Hr Finian’s Rainbow, Hudson Guild “i from 2% to 2% percent . com | CHAIR 


ae | Transcontinental RR. 
8 pote oe ad seooe a Lassie Show (2) 7 Community Players, 436 W. 27 Ste} Vesk: Cite det ts ele 
a oo Sea “i You Asked For It (7) 7 Every Friday and Saturday New FOr UKYS Tiga | ce leu” ©: geueeeel, semua 
movies vesoria the’ Grea ( ) “Jack Benny Show (2) Groucho; Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse, : cuspions. Wide choice of fab- 
4:30. Ss agi ee Marx—guest 62 E 4 St. Tues to Sun. eve. || WE'RE % BLOCKS OFF TIMES SQ rics and wood finishes. 
_ Movie: Other Love—Stanywck| Myr, Peepers (4) 7:30 Moby Dick—Monday April 4| | , 
and Niven (9) 4:30, 7:30 & 10.) Bee oe Vests La,only. Staged reading of Melville Yugoslav-American | , ee 
Good : Traviata Part II (5) 7:30 classic, Phoenix Theatre | Home 4 95 < 
Six O’Clock Report (2) 6 | Toast of the Town— Dorothy| Chekhov's Three Sisters, 4th St. bildi tae hl 39 Usually $99 | 
Movie: Second Chorus — Fred pandridge, Fred Astaire etc. (2) 8} Theatre, 83 E. 4 St. nr ene: Seen aes 
Astaire, Paulette Goddard (11); ‘Kisenhower’s News Conference} Bus Stop, Music Box Theatre _| Bookings 
7:30 . —Repeat (7) 8:30 | Ibsen’s Master Builder, Phoenix | 
Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8 Play: Watch Me Die (4) 9 Once Over Lightly — snusical|] for conferences, ~ rehearsals, plays, 
Imogene Coca (4) 9 | Spanish Show (13) 9:30 revue, Barbizon Plaza Theatre || ™0vies. damees, banquets, mectings | 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 Appointment with Adyenture (2); Shaws You Never Can Tell,| ont es eee 
George Gobel Show (4) 10 10 Provincetown Playhouse. every | 405 WEST 4lst ST 
Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 Movie: Young in Heart—Janet)Fri-Sat-Sun. | 1 : 
Movie: Dark Waters — Merle Gaynor, Doug Fairbanks (5) 10.| Kismet, Ziegfeld a LO 4-8356 
Oberon, Franchot Tone (7) 11:30 Good ~ Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden| a —— 
| | ‘TV . 7 Movie: Great Dan Patch (2) Comedy in Music—Vietor Boege, | cas ERE RA R OE 
Sunday, April 3 11:15, Racehorse story : —s ~_— a | C; | } MOVING @ STORAGE | 
MOVIES ee ‘ A Ji price IcLupes 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 9:30 Centr. Through April 17 FRANK GIARAMIT cs 
Children’s Hor (4) 10 . sian), Stanley MUSIC 13 E. ith St. 


Chekhov's Safety Match (Rus- _ Seer GR 7-2457 DECORATOR FABRI 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 Bad Da ae ; Se ee ee 
emes y at Black Rock, Jeffer-| Byron Janis, pianist-Washing-|| EFFICIENT ® dg 
nS —s . a lee Sunday to Tuesday; gk inte ee S. Sat. 8:15. ons | mms || 169 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16 
| Tae en (86th St. Sun & Mon; Tivoli—Sun|GR 3-1391 for reservations. _—>_— i= — ny] = (Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) — 
— hod ae 1390 to Tues. April ‘All . Fools’ Hootenanny—||-1;-Fidelity Radio Phonographs |} MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 
° “4 ee Romeo and Juliet (Italian-|The Pythian, 135 W. 70. Sat. night \ : Open eves. & Sat.to6. Thurs. to9 
, Vector Laboratories ; ) 


Movie: One of Our Aircraft Is| pith) Sutton m 
Missing (British) (5): 1:30. Good — Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. ART SHOWS 217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Guild Exhibit, of fifty drawings by 
Spring Is Here... Camille (Greta Garbo revival)|Charles White, Ed Strickland, Alice|j ~ . et 
But we're SNOWED UNDER Translux Normandie — Neel, Others. Sales © Installation ® Service » 
 aare tan Kehelt of Holiday for Henrietta (French)} Art of Today Gallery, Great/== —_—__— _ 
ee Soe Arts | Northern Hoel. Open: all day Sat.ip™ ser 
MORTON SOBELL | ee reene ies. « “1Cloesd Sum MONUMENTS 
Will you volunteer? ee FOR CHILDREN | WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


24 


) Aida (Italien) World . = 
Call LO 4-9585—Sobell C .4| Seven Brides for Seven Brothers,}, Disney Festival, Beekman The- 1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
- 3050 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. {68th St. Playhouse. Through Tues. jater, Sat. 10:30 a.m. is Cor. rae Bt., wer beast 
Prizes me - Disney’s. Vanishing Prairie, 8th} ‘Saturdays at Three, Stig Tel. JErome 7-6042. 
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Booby Traps in Rent Law 7Y.22er Drivers Local 


w ON APRIL 11 a trade union local will be called upon 
ALBANY. by the New York State Commission Against Diseiiaiialtene 


IN ONE SENTENCE an Erie County Republican bared the real intent of the/to answer charges brought by 15 Negro workers whose fu- 


Republican rent bills which swept both houses of the legislature in its final days. Sen./ture in the brewery industry 


. . . _* . e 4 . ° 6 
. Cooke, who carried the ball for the GOP majority in the senate debate, told!hinges upon their membership in| Joint Board, composed of Locals 
jo house: ig aus 2 the cited local. The complainants|323, 124 and 1096, agreed to a 


é _|their full political weight behind|the state rent administrator. charge that Bottlers and Drivers|compact with a citizens committee 
, oe 2 i - ae sey chy all the real aie lobby for swift de-} Only two. Republicans sup-|Union, Local 1345, of the/calling for 100 jobs for Negroes 
4 es olled _ cetera ag control throughout the state—in-|ported these Democratic proposals} AFL-Intérnational Brotherhood of|immediately and ultimate full -in- 

ee cluding- New York City—when the|—Sen. Stanley J. Bauer and As-}Teamsters denied: them member-|tegration of Negro workers in the 

if taken aries isolated. bit of law expires in 1957. More, it sub-|semblyman: Thomas~.J. Runfola,/ship, job referrals and a fair share|industry. Local” 1345 was not a 
reactionary rhetoric, stupid and stantiated accusations  levelled'both from Buffalo. This second|of brewery work. ? a member of the joint board and 
completely without fact, the Cooke against Republicans in both houses, |Jargest city in’New York State is} “It will be asked by many why|therefore was not a party to the 
sentence could be recorded as one/ih 5+ the new rent bill, which gives| without control for all one-family|a trade union local will.be one of} pact. Reasons given by Local 1345 
of these insignificant legislative lip-service to controls, is actually}and two - family owner -occupied|no more than seven respondents|leaders for remaining aloof from 
tid-bits which’ are made in heat), "hoax and a fraud with hidden/ families. in a SCAD open hearing during|sister locals have a political tinge: 
of debate. rent gouge clauses. * the group’s ten years. No. other|'They charged the joint board with 

But coming from Sen. Cooke— The measure is now before) THE REPUBLICAN bill ends|union has been ever ordered be-|being “left wing.” | 
one of the most die-hard opponents, Gov. Harriman. He is expected to|all controls in 26 upstate counties.|fore.the commission. The facts and} A]] the breweries and three of 
of rent control and from a legisla- sign it as the only “out” for some It lifts the safeguards in 17 other|background give a clear answer. | the four brewery locals cooperated 
tor who sought even greater de-|+ nant protection during the next|COunties which have only the; FOR MORE than 100 years Ne-|in giving Negro workers jobs, but 
controls than provided in the GOP two years. The Democrats in both gloomy outlook of local govern-| groes have been barred from PTO-| TL ocal 1345 stvmied the whole ef. 
bill—it is a warning of what the) ,..¢¢ voted for the bill after try-/mental option to recontrol, if done} duction jobs in the brewery in-| fort because it has jurisdiction over 
majority party has in store for the ing hard to get'amendments which| by June 30. 7 _ |dustry. Surveys begun in 1950 re-| more workers than any of the 

more than 2,500,000 families still vould have recontrolled areas now But these areas are politically in} vealed that, although Negro com-| other three locals. Local 1345's 
totally or partially under rent pro-| pout protection and expanded|the grip of Republicans and such| munities consumed large amounts) jurisdiction controls the filling, 
tection. — or restored powers stripped from recontrol resolutions are highly) of beer, some of which was so ‘warehousing and delivery of bottle 

* Ba mae a ——_pmmons improbable. by Negro salesmen, there was not beer. a category which is now in 
IT PROVED the tenant charge, Three counties are allowed re-|one Negro employed in production increasing demand. 


echoed by some Democrats, that | controls for three - unit-or-more|by local breweries. Thus, some 
the Republicans were throwing | homes only and all rent ceilings} 13,000 jobs were barred to Ne- Bec apy pn a ne oe ae 
~~ | have been lifted on one-family and/groes. A drive began in 1951, sco aemhae eA fe grapes : oo 
. = two-family owner-occupied homes.| initiated by the Negro Labor vealed: duauehcde ve rons gr “tl 
NEW TIMES They are Erie, Niagara and Nas-|Council and joined by the New) ;, = peared meoniiie4 ‘ dge 


: sau. Only the five counties of New| York Urban League and_ the’! apa Te 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES SATURDAY yotk City and 11 othershave been| African Nationalist Movement. id cases aan 
NEW THINKING ANNUAL BAZAAR, Bainbridge-Van Cort-| 43+ contro] 


Rronx . 
allowed to continue their present; By 1953 the Brewers Board of). Sep 
‘ ITrade and the Brewe Workers | 2-42: and Commissioner Elmer 
landt Club, ALP. Bargains; bargains, bar ry A. Carter began lengthy ne otia- 


gains, Fri., April 1—7 to 11 p.m.; Sat., 2 1 Paice ya 4, ee 
—~=4| tions with all of the principals. In 


Keep Up-to-Date by Studying at the | April 2—2 to 11 p.m.; Sun., April 3—2 to 7 - 
p.m., 3230 Bainbridge Ave., Bronx: Adm. \January of this year Local 1345 


free. : 
. ‘again refused to sign a non-dis- 
JEFFERSON SUNDAY | about ge * . | crimination agreement, claiming 
SCHOOL Manhattan , that to do so meant a plea of 
JENNY WELLS VINCENT in her fare- — of discrimination. It was this 


: well New York appearance, bringing songs mi ~a ; 
New Courses Include: of New Mexico and their background. Join| a by : ehael singer = inal refusal, after a year’s nego- 


us for a full evening of entertainment, : tiation. that led to the order for an 
; ; informal discussion and refreshments. Sun. he wai j $i, Ge 
© Structure of U.S. Finance 8:30. Peoples Artists Studio 5, 124 W. 21 that domestic relations ungle open hearing. 


Capital—Perlo : ~~ of the Matusow ALBANY. Behind Hatch's acid challenge is In supporting the action of 


, | Revelations” will be told by Carl Marzani a bitter behind-the-scenes legisla- |scap ] r tle Fails 
Class and National Forces in of Cameron Associates, distributors of IF THE LEGISLATURE tive war. Negro Labo Bee naan cil Pe Yor 


— “False Witness,’ Sun. 8:15 p.m. ALP, 220 in e end , . 
the Negro People’s Movement |w. g0 st. Contr. 60c. winds up over the week Hierarchial pressure against | “T{he Negro Labor Council sup- 
ports the program of all democratic 


. h ia } ; 1 4 > . 
—Wilkerson nly yg — renga coe ve en h car » this — it — the bill has been so intense that 
“~ | tor , April 10, 1 p.m. Manhattan Center, eS ee? 

How Man Became a Giant Bt. Me sth hg Reson amen cohestni wate 3 aa th craung “ett — legislators with [unions. We commend the three 
(for teen-agers)—Klein program. Prominent speakers. Adm. sf%5.| longer than any other Leg- _ large Catholic populations, who |jocals which stand by the agree- 
. g ? Ausp: United Comm. to Commemorate the islature since 1942. That year it personally were 1n favor ot such ment. We do not believe that the 


Anni f the Warsaw Ghetto Up- A pase 
® Theory of Knowledge—Selsam | rising, 1133 Broadway, N-Y.C. Room 732.|. didn’t adjourn until April 24. © a study, voted against it because | action of this one resisting local . . . 


3 ; Co re Shortest legislative session in 80 _ of fears of election reprisals from | j, typical of the atttiude of most 
Classes Begin April II | ay Concert of Brighton! Years was in 1932—it quit on these voters. The undertows of | unions in our city.” 

f Community Center, Sat., April 16 at 8:30 March ll. Longest modem ses- religious partisanship over this The NLC also asked the Brew- 
il MRR gy on ple orgy mga sion wos in 1690 whem the legis- measure came to the surface ers Board of Trsde;.270. Madison 
ing. Tenor. Terisita & Emilio Osta, fa-| lators ta until May 20. . wi atcn $s statement—and nO | Ave, Manhattan, be asked’ to con- 
ee ee eee eee Should Harriman summon One in the hushed Assembly dur- | tinue hiring Negro workers and 


Isl. Ave., B’klyn. Subs: $1.25 in ad aap 
Jefferson School 1$1.50 at ee ai eeonpcene Me legislators back into spécial ing roll-call missed its signi- | that Loca] 1345 be urged to sign 


of Social Science session it will be the 16th time _ ficance. the anti-jimcrow agreement. 
ARTKINO'S NEW 7 since 1925 that such a thing has * There are at mae 50 Negro 
Lz A 


3795 Ere ef a omg fe ) the SE CHEKOW'S happened. Veteran legislators Mrs. Angel R. Parisi, Chair- | production workers and an esti- 
| er recall that in 1933 the session man of the Workmen’s Compen- |mated 75 clerical workers -em- 

New York 11 © WA 9-1600 BN -eorees iv was called back twice. It hap- - sation Board and vice-chairman | ployed in New York breweries. 

: : ® | pened again in 1953 when _ of the Democratic State Com- |———= net a 

— — : 3 = “= Gov. Dewey and then—majority mittee, is putting on last-min- 


—_ 


4 ° ° 
“All Fools” leader Sen. Arthur Wicks went ute legislative pressure to pass || 33rd Anniversary Concert 


Jackie Berman ROOTENANNY to the mat over the Joe Fay increased benefit payments. Her 


Dave Sear Be parole issue. Twenty-one years sharp demands to legislators to | of the 
Pete Seeger sat., april 2, 8:30 || ago the legislature was recalled raise the benefit scale to meet 
AB Bie the pythian, 135 w. 70 for one session and then the Sen- the “zooming cost of living” are MORNING 
Jenny Vincent | ayxets: $1.25 in. adv. (reserved) at bookshops, People’s || ate went back for a bit of special stand-out examples of construc- 
Many Others | Artists, 124 W. 21 (WA 9-3907).$1.50 at the. door. business of its own. Most spe- tive administration. Citing the 
abel SI cal seations axe one-day sfnics - ews provitens for oaetoe | A RETHETT 
. kag : but “ge — = a sat ployer-employe responsibility in | | 
2 : around for extra days, in sharing the cost of premi ; 
PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE |) i333'for 30 days, in 1931 for Snarimé,the cost of premium pay- | SAT. APRIL 23 
. HOW TO ACHIEVE IT 25 days and in _— for 19 days. “This pledge has not been kept. 8:30 P.M. 
A Symposium with Discussion “ Many employers are actually 
MR. .AI T E. N _ TENANTS and the labor paying far less than an equal CARNEGIE HALL 
. ALBER KAH . movement are telling Gov. Har- share, in some cases leaving their sth S oe as 
MRS.. ESLANDA G. ROBESON riman to keep the legislators in employes to carry most of the a 
REV. KENNETH RIPLEY FORBES Albany until a decent rent con- oad.” : * 
DR. JOHN A. KINGSBURY, Chairman > ‘trol bill and jobless aid improve- ‘ . PROGRAM +: 
| aD : ment_are enacted. It gets awful- 2 } 
MONDAY. EVENING, APRIL 4 — 8 P.M. ly on sie foe Sar the sune- WHO SAYS this was a “do- || Jewish Young Folksingers 
YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN HOME mer, but not nearly so hot as the nothing” Legislature? Tenants, and Orchestra 
4ist St. near Ninth Ave. voting, tempers of the people Workers, téachers, the unem- || pop pe Cormier, Conductor 


National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 114 E. 32nd St. @ Adm. 60c | will be if the present decontrol gabe should know that “many - 
and to-hell-with-the-unemployed ey issues were resolved. For |} Sholem Aleichem Suite 


Republican’ bills go through. instance—the session enacted a || Dramatic Recitations 
| * bill allowing kids to catch frogs 


rr 


— ——_——— ——— - . es - —E _- ~_ —_— 


DURING the dramatic roll- with a hook and line because || Nadine Brewer, Soprano 


‘CORLISS LAMONT call on the bill to study the how were they (the kids, we |} Jewish Peoples Philharmonic 


, state’s “domestic relations jungle” ™mean) supposed to know the dif- 
Discuss the March Selection of Liberty Book Club <egienal Mae Weaiieene . telinee beewenk: 0 Silk ad Chorus 
“Sovi Ci een _ I) review the phony divorce and frog? Then there was a criti- Eugene Malek, Conductor | 
: viet viliza lion ree san mill—Rochester | Re- oa eee a * 
evening: . . ican A. Gould Hatch startled adopted, not to mention a” . 
ghearexss oF the cooping: Coanistante * ies em his Assembly colleagues by say- waste measure, a host of —— Adm: $1.15-$1.75-$2.30-$3.45 
Friday, April 8 : Teachers Center... ing: “It takes guts Jy i for it _ trapping proposals, - Tickets can be obtained at the 
/ <6 PM. . West 15th St. if you gowit.” The bill spon- there was even a resolution de- RNINE | 
Admission $1 —* tou wae SY $ ‘by Assemblywoman Mrs. manding the State Boxing Com- en gol = _ oh St 
i . Janet Hill Gordon; Norwich Re- mission get Carmen Basilio, Sy- F g -OY, Ss 
| MOSEICES: LIBERTY BOOS CLUB publican, Jest 85-61, with votes racuse’s boxing hero, a title AL 4-9480 
ae esi splashing all over party ‘linés. °' thatch. 4 Ko sts ti te 


me 
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